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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WILHELMINA WON AND LOST. 


Tue young student, full of superstitious 
fear, entered this gloomy redoubt. In it 
was still to be seen the remains of coarse 
furniture ; strong iron rings, sealed in the 
angles of the cave, indicated that it had 
been used as a prison. In fact, it was 
here that Bertha and Stoffensels had 
perished, it was said, victims of the im- 
placable vengeance of Baron Emmanuel. 

But Frantz was ignorant of this legend, 
and if he had known it, nothing could 
have added to the horror, with which this 
mysterious hiding-place of the ferocious 
barons of Steinberg inspired him. 

He was about to retire, shivering, when 
he perceived an iron safe sealed in the 
rock. He raised the lid, which seemed 
formerly to have been closed by a secret 
spring, now broken. The coffer contained 
bundles of papers and parchments, still 
bearmg some traces of coats of arms; 
many of these papers resembled titles of 
property. 

Here, without doubt, the barons of 
Steinberg had formerly conccaled their 
wealth, the fruits of pillage and exactions, 
but the coffer no longer contained value in 
gold or silver; these papers themselves, 
which Baron Hermann, the last who had 
come to these miserable places, had placed 
there, could be now of no use to his 
descendants; for scarcely had Frantz 
touched them when they crumbled to 
dust. The young student left this death- 
like place. He entered a passage cut out 
of the rock, which ought to conduct him 
to the tower. 

He shortly afterwards recognised cer- 
tain signs as he approached the end of his 
journey. ‘The passage was no longer cut 
out of the rock, but constructed through 
a thick wall. Frantz had now to climb a 
rough and difficult staircase ; he felt the 
alr about him becoming less dense ; often 
even a draught came upon him through 
the imperceptible fissures in the wall. 
Full of ardour, he continued his ascent, 
listening if any strange noise would reach 
him, to reveal the possibility of his being 
In the neighbourhood of men. 

An unexpected obstacle, in the shape 
of a wall, stood before him at the end of 
this passage; as there was no outlet, he 
was compelled to stop. 

lrantz was for the moment cast down; 
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but on examining more carefully this new 
barrier, he regained hope. The stones of 
this wall, like those at the entrance of 
the cavern, had no adherence, although 
regularly placed; they could not, there- 
fore, oppose a serious obstruction. 

But the unfortunate student, exhausted 
by his recent disease, had no more strength 
left; this fatiguing walk, the manual 
labour, to which he was not accustomed, 
the vitiated atmosphere which he had in- 
haled, weakened him cruelly; he felt a 
buzzing noise in his head, and his limbs 
doubled under him. He waited for some 
time, and took courage from the thought 
that Wilhelmina was at the mercy of her 
mad brother; with slightly-recovered 
strength he again attacked the wail with 
his axe; the stones, without anything to 
bind then: together, fell with the least 
effort. 

It was the sound of this rubbish falling, 
reverberating through the cavern, which 
so much alarmed Wilhelmina. 

But when he had cleared away the 
stones, he found to his utter dismay that 
his labour was not finished, for behind 
the wall was an enormous plate of iron ; 
before he could enter the castle this ob- 
stacle must be overcome. A cold sweat 
bedewed his face; his hand was so 
numbed that he could hardly hold the 
instrument which had served him so well. 
His movements were merely mechanical 
and convulsive. 

At the end of this iron plate there was 
a bolt, communicating with a secret resort 
placed on the other side. He endeavoured 
to move it backwards, then, by concen- 
trating all his strength in one supreme 
effort, to make it give way. 

If it had resisted, poor Frantz would 
have succumbed under the weight of so 
much fatigue and emotion; but this last 
proof was not reserved for him. The iron 
turned slowly upon itself, and the picture 
which it uncovered gave him life Just as 
he was going to forsake it. 

The heavy mass of iron which was now 
displaced was the back of the grate in the 
chamber occupied by Wilhelmina. | 

Frantz, leaning with one hand agains‘ 
the wall, rested immovable and as if in 
ecstasy. Wilhelmina appeared right be- 
fore him, in the light given by a feeble 
lamp, with outstretched hands and staring 
eyes. She was clothed in white, and pace 
as death; she might have been mistaken 
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for a marble statue. Her mouth half 
open and her bosom heaving, she ap- 
peared as if about to call out, but the 
sound died on her lips. 

She smiled, however. No doubt, she 
believed herself the dupe of her own 
imagination. Frantz himself dared not 
believe his own eyes, so great, so unex- 
pected was his happiness. At last, over- 
coming his shock, he entered the room. 
Wilhelmina was alarmed; but her hus- 
band seized her by her hand and pressed 
it against his heart with joy. 

Wilhelmina, my darling,” he ex- 
claimed, almost beside himself, “ do I see 
you once more? Oh, thanks to God for 
having conducted me so fortunately to 
this place, where you suffer, and where, 
perhaps, you have appealed to me.” 

He embraced her tenderly. Wilhel- 
mina received passively his caresses ; she 
had undergone so many trials that she 
could not believe in this reality. 

‘Shall I, too, become mad?” she ex- 
claimed. ‘1 hear that voice, I feel that 
hand, I touch him, I see him. It is a 
dream; yes, yes, it is a dream.” 

“No, it is not a dream, my dearest 
Wilhelmina. It is I. "Tis Frantz, your 
friend, your husband. Look,” said he, 
— to the secret gallery, where his 
antern stood shining with a pale light, 
‘this is neither magic nor witchcraft. 
Chance, or rather Providence, has enabled 
me this day to discover this passage, un- 
known to any other human being—your 
brother himself. I have profited by it to 
come here to console you, to defend you, 
to save you.” 

As he talked, so did she appear by de- 
grees to recover the use of i faculties. 
A joy, pure, unspeakable, beamed in her 
eyes, over her whole face ; she threw her 
arms round his neck, and hung there, 
whispering in loved tones, “ My husband, 
my husband !” 

“Ts this possible ?” she exclaimed, with 
the least trace of wandering. “ Frantz, 
my well-beloved husband! Oh, I cannot 
comprehend how you are here, by what 
superhuman power you have reached me; 
but it is yourself. Oh, how truly happy 
IT am!” 

Frantz held her in his arms, for she 
was on the point of falling. 

“ Calm yourself, Wilhelmina, I entreat 
you ; this agitation might be fatal to you. 

oor child, these emaciated features show 
how much you have suffered.” 

“Oh, yes, Frantz, I have suffered much, 
for I was separated from you. And you, 





oor fellow,” she continued, remarkino in 
ne turn the alteration of the counts. 
nance of her husband, “ you have algo fe| 
the blow which struck us both down.” 

“Sorrow has broken both of US,” said 
Frantz, smiling ; “happiness will unite ys 
again. Wilhelmina, you cannot remain 
here. I know the danger you run from 
your brother.” 

“But this danger threatens you equally 
if he met you here,” replied Wilhe mina 
with a start. “Speak low, Frantz; my 
brother is in the tower; if he saw you, if 
he heard you, we should both be lost.” 

“What does it matter to me? It is 
you, Wilhelmina, that we must look to, 
Listen: this passage abuts upon the banks 
of the Rhme; a boat is prepared; ina 
few hours we can be beyond reach. Wil. 
helmina, we must leave this place.” 

‘** Frantz, is there no other means—” 

“Would you hesitate, then, to follow 
me, to join your lot with mine ?” 

“JT would follow you even to the end 
of the world,” said the young girl, with 
warm affection; ‘ only,” she added, with 
hesitation, “‘ my poor brother——” 

“Well?” 

“His mind wanders, but he is so uw 
happy. Who will love him, who will pro- 
tect him against his own madness ?” 

“Wilhelmina, you would destroy your 
own life, without succeeding im restoring 
him to his senses. When you are in safety, 
we can make arrangements to give him 
that attention his present state requires. 
Has he not dame Reutner and her son! 
Do not, my dearest Wilhelmina, persist 
a blind, senseless devotion to him. For 
my sake, if not for your own, consent to 
follow me.” 7 

“ Well, Frantz, I give myself to you, 
said the young baroness, with a fond look, 
and embracing him, with a heavenly smile; 
“lead me, and I will follow you to the 
tomb.” ; 

The student pressed her to his heart, 
and gently led her to the secret door. 

“At last she is mine,” said he, with 2 
delight which reached delirium ; “nothing 
will separate us hereafter ; happiness 20W 
commences with us.” 

A wild, hoarse burst of laughter revel 
berated behind them. The two youls 
people turned round, shuddermg 
terror; at the same instant, the 407 
opened, and the baron entered the room, 
followed by Fritz Reutner. 
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CHAPTER XXVII, 
BERTHA’S SEPULCHRE. 


Tue baron was not so strangely accoutred, 
as he appeared the last time we saw him, 
but his appearance was no less terrible. 
His features expressed ferocity mixed with 
idiotic joy. He held in his hand a piece 
of parchment on which were traced large 
letters red with blood. He walked slowly 
towards the young people, and stared at 
them, as he laughed like a hyena. 

“He has heard my prayer,” he mut- 
tered; “ he accepts my agreement. Here 
they are, both of them, and there is the 
Flucht-weg that I have so long sought. 
Wonderful master!’ he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to the invisible being 
whom he believed always followed him ; 
“vou have not been long in fulfilling your 
engagements. Ah! ah! ah! you wish my 
soul, avaricious spirit of evil! You shall 
have it! I shall play the straightforward 
game with you, as with others. Hold, 
then! this is our compact. It is signed 
with my blood. I know your form of 
proceeding, old roaring lion; I know my 
letters; there was no want of old women 
when I was a child.” 

He then threw over his left shoulder 
the parchment which he held in his 
hand. It glided away, impelled by a 
current of air from the open door, and 
disappeared. 

Wilhelmina and Frantz, mute with 
astonishment, kept closer to each other. 

“Shut the door, Fritz Reutner,” said 
the madman, addressing himself to the 
son of Madeleine; “shut the door, and 
see that no one comes in or goes out. 
My new ally likes well enough, to retake 
with one hand what he gives with the 
other; notwithstanding his appearance of 
good faith, I do not yet entirely trust 
him.” 

Fritz obeyed as quietly as if he had 
received the most reasonable order; the 
feeling of duty was all-powerful in this 
thick-skulled fellow. e would have 
taken Satan himself by the neck, if Satan 
took a palpable form, at a sign from his 
master. Nothing, in his eyes, not even 
Insanity, ought to release him from the 
passive obedience which he believed to be 
due to the baron. He walked up to the 
door, shut it, and, by way of precaution, 
placed his back against it. 

Wilhelmina once more endeavoured to 
drive away this dreadful mental aberra- 
ion, Disengaging herself from the arms 
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of her husband, she went towards her 
brother. 

“Henry,” said she, in her sweet, me- 
lancholy voice, “ chase away these cruel 
visions ; return to us, brother. ’Tis I, 
‘tis Wilhelmina who entreats you.” 

‘* Peace, young girl,” said the baron, 
pushing her back ronghly ; “would you 
pretend to impose upon me? I know 
you well. You are Bertha of Steinberg, 
‘the beautiful Bertha with the blue eyes ;’ 
he is Carl de Stoffensels, surnamed the 
‘Handsome Equerry;’ I am the Baron 
Emmanuel, your judge and your master.” 

Wilhelmina saw the frightful danger 
of allowing her brother’s imagination to 
humour itself with this strange mis- 
take. 

“Henry, Henry! do you not know 
me? lam not Bertha. Poor Bertha is 
dead centuries ago. I am Wilhelmina, 
your only sister.” 

“You are Bertha, I tell you. I have 
no sister. I have a guilty daughter; she 
deceived me. Besides, you know the in- 
exorable Jaw imposed by the lords of 
Steinberg: whoever has found out the 
secret of the Flucht-weg must die. You 
and your lover must die.” 

The young girl recoiled trembling to- 
wards her husband. She now began to 
understand the horrible project of her 
brother. 

But to Frantz the major’s words were 
unintelligible, and he looked at the 
unhappy man with the most profound 
affliction. The attempts of the young 
baroness to bring back a spark of intelli- 
gence were useless. In the meantime the 
student thought that the force of material 
truth might put a curb on the derange- 
ments of his mind. 

‘‘ Major Steinberg,” said he, in a tone 
of sadness and sincere pity, “ these blind, 
unjust passions have troubled your reason. 
Crush these absurd visions, recover that 
quietness, that dignity, which become a 
gentleman, a brave officer, a man of the 
world. Remember me; I am that young 
student who during your absence has 
dared to love your sister Wilhelmina. A 
secret marriage has united us. We are 
guilty, no doubt, in not having asked 
your permission, but we have been . 
severely punished for the fault. Look 
how pale Wilhelmina still is, in conse- 
quence of her wound. As for myself, my 
brother, if you knew me better, you would 
not judge me, perhaps, unworthy of your 
esteem and your friendship.” 

The baron listened wildly but atten- 
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tively. He put his hands to his temples, 
as li memory revived for a moment. 

“Ah! yes,” he murmured; “ the student 
of Heidelberg—the son of the cooper.” 

These words, insignificant in appear- 
ance, indicated, however, a feeble reaction 
of intelligence against the feverish dreams 
of madness. Wilhelmina conceived a 
glimmer of hope ; she followed anxiously 
every movement of her brother. 

Frantz continued :— 

“Tam not the son of a poor artisan, 
major, although I was for a moment com- 
peiled to admit that fable. 1 do repent 
now not having told you the truth, in 
spite of the danger which the avowal 
would have caused me. ‘This danger still 
exists; but if the knowledge of my real 
name would calm the susceptibility of 
your pride, I shall no longer hide it from 
you. Iam the Count I'rederick of Ho- 
henzollern, second son of the reigning 
prince.” 

He stopped for a moment to judge the 
effect of this revelation. 

*‘ Hohenzollern,” repeated the madman, 
mechanically. 

Wilhelmina looked at her husband in 
astonishment. 

* You, noble and of illustrious birth ?” 
said she, in a tone of reproach. ‘Oh, 
Frantz! Frantz! did my love for you 
require this proof?” 

“You have loved me, despite my obscure 
osition, despite my poverty,” replied 
Frantz, ialate ‘this circumstance, 
Wilhelmina, will always be my pride, my 
joy. But now is not the time to continue 
this subject. Major Steinberg, I have 
given you a faithtul, complete explana- 
tion ; will you, then, persist in those feel- 
ings of hatred and vengeance unworthy of 
a character so generous as yours ?” 

The baron reflected, and toiled after 
some flying thought which he could not 
seize. 

“ Hum, hum,” said he, at last, with a 
fiendish smile; ‘if he had not been di- 
rected here by my friend the devil, how 
could he be found here, in my house, in 
the middle of the night ?” 

This relapse called a moan from poor 
Wilhelmina, but Frantz made another 
attempt. 

“ Major Steinberg, my friend, my bro- 
ther,” he replied, warmly, “I have come 
even to this chamber by means of that 
secret passage the entrance to which I 
had the good fortune to discover. Nothing 
can be more simple or natural than my 
presence in the tower.” 





“* And ‘have you discovered the treasure 
of my family P Have you seen the in. 
mense riches accumulated by my fore. 
fathers? Have you usurped the ancien 
right of the barons of Steinberg »” 

“Do not be deceived, major; this 
treasure consists of some rotten, valueless 
papers. ‘The place where I found them 
may have formerly contained sums of gold 
and silver, but it is empty now, and looks 
like a gloomy dungeon. Bertha and 
Stoffensels died there of hunger ;” after 
a moment’s silence he added, 

“Why, then, it was Satan, my ally, 
who has shown you the redoubtable 
I lucht-weg of Steinberg ?” 

“Once more, it was not the demon, 
unless he took the form of a wounded, 
dying stork.” 

When the baron heard the single word 
stork, he was thrown back into all his 
madness and rage. 

“* Hear him!” he screamed; “at last 
he confesses the truth. Les, spirit of evil, 
I recognise your finger in all this—you 
have kept your word ; [ must accomplish 
my duty. Iam Emmanuel, and they are 
Bertha and Stoffensels—there is the 
Flucht-weg. ’Tis well! ’tis well! Stork 
of Steinberg, you shall be obeyed.” 

Frantz was dismayed, but Wilhelmina, 
in the midst of all the disorder of her 
brother’s ideas, traced clearly one thought 
of vengeance, to which Henry adhered 
with all the obstinacy of a monomaniac. 

“Fritz Reutner,” said the baron, im 2 
solemn manner, turning to the son oi 
Madeleine, “ you are a faithful servant of 
the barony. Come and assist me to aveuge 
the outraged honour of the Steinbergs. 
Are you ready ?” 

“What does my lord wish?” asked 
Fritz, as coolly as if he were taking his 
master’s orders for a hunting party. 

“Shame upon you, major!” cried Frantz, 
passionately, “for using your violence 
against your unhappy sister. Turn rather 
your anger against me—me alone.” 

“Against you! Yes, against you 
alone !” said the baron, grinding his teeth. 
“Fritz, you take charge of Bertha. 
shall not lay my hand upon iy daughter, 
upon the child of my old age. Now, Carl 
Stoifensels !”” 

He rushed upon Frantz before he had 
time to prevent it, and a determined body 
to body struggle took place between them. 
Wilhelmina in this horrible conflict tne 
to separate the combatants, but she fou 
herself instantly dragged back ; the stout 
Fritz executed to the letter the orders o 
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his master. In the midst of her terror 
she resisted Reutner with energetic 
pride. 

“What! wretch, do you dare to be 
wanting in respect, you servant of the 
Steinberg, to a baroness of Steinberg ?” 

The rustic stopped, confused and em- 
barrassed. 

“ My lord is head of the family,” he 
replied, rudely; “he is the master, and 
I must obey him.” 

“Am | not your mistress also? Am 
I not a Steinberg like him? Do you 
not see, besides, that he is mad even to 
fury?” 

‘The last reason did not appear con- 
clusive to Fritz. The case, however, ap- 

eared to him difficult. Which should 
1e obey, brother or sister? In this state 
of perplexity he remained immovable. 

Wilhelmina thought he had given in to 
her. 

“Separate them, inGod’s name! in the 
name of your mother,” she exclaimed, 
pointing with her finger to the two ad- 
versaries, who rolled over each other at 
her feet. ‘ You witl have to render an 
account of the evils which you could 
have prevented. Miserable fool, do you 
not see him? He will murder him.” 

With her feeble hands she tried to 
separate them, but Fritz made no attempt 
to assist her. He turned over in his nar- 
row brain the line of conduct he ought 
to adopt in this difficult circumstance. 

Suddenly a voice, loud, deep, like the 
roaring of a lion, called out— 

“ Fritz Reutner—ropes, ropes !” 

In truth the issue of the struggle 
between the terrible madman and the 
poor student was never in doubt. 

Frantz was younger, it is true; but he 
was weakened by long illness and his 
recent fatigue in working through the 
Flucht-weg ; the colossal major, on the 
contrary, found his strength doubled by 
the fever of revenge and insanity. Many 
men of ordinary strength could not at 
this moment have overcome him. 

So there was no great difliculty in 
throwing down the unfortunate student, 
in spite of poor Wilhelmina’s puny as- 
sistance. 

His master’s loud call removed all 
Fritz’s scruples, and he at once resumed 
his habit of passive obedience. He 
snatched from the wall an end of rope 
which held together the ragged tapestry, 
and commenced to strangle the young 
man overturned by his master. 

In seeing them both set on her hus- 
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band, Wilhelmina tried in turn to drag 
them off him. 


“ Henry, what are you doing? What 
are you going to do with him? He is 


my husband—he is your brother. Oh, 
miserable cowards, two against one. 
Fritz, ungrateful wretch, is this the reward 
of all my kindness, for a!l my goodness 
to you? My brother has lost his reason, 
but you, you can understand how guilty 
is this outrage.” 

* Wilhelmina,” said Frantz, half stran- 
gied, “think not of me; tly, fly, if there 
is yet time.” 

“ T shall not fly. My dearest husband, 
whatever may be your lot, I shall partake 
of it. But my brother will not be cruel 
enough to shorten our days; he has 
never been wicked. Henry, Henry 

She stopped and covered her face, lhor- 
rified. Henry de Steinberg, after binding 
Frantz so that he was totally powerless, 
got up. It was frightful to look at him; 
his mouth covered with foam, the museles 
of his face convulsed, his eyes bloodshot. 
Ife looked like nothing human. 

* Oh, Heaven!” eried Wilhelmina, ter- 
rilied, “ this is not my brother.” 

‘The major pointed towards her with a 
wild gesture. 

* Fritz,” he commanded, “ take charge 
of Bertha; I shall take this wretch Stotf- 
fensels.” 

Reutner did not move, but stared af 
his master. Perhaps he was going to 
resist his master’s orders. Wilhelmina 
had a slight hope. a 

“* Her, her!” repeated Henry, pointing 
to his sister always; “take her in your 
arms, and follow me.” 

The stupid fellow did not hesitate an 
instant. ‘The first time he had not under- 
stood the order; that alone was thie 
cause of his hesitation. He seized the 
young girl and took her up in his strong 
arms, whilst Henry loaded his brawny 
shoulders with the body of the untortu- 
nate T'rantz. 

The two young people uttered the 
most piercing cries. But who could hear 
them in that isolated ruin, inhabited only 
by an old, feeble, and timid woman? In 
the midst of this disorder Fritz over- 
turned the table, and the lamp was ex- 
tinguished. The chamber was lighted 
only by a pale ray of the moon. Frantz’s 
lantern still burned amongst the stones 
on the first steps of the Flucht-weg. By 
this uncertain and ominous light they 
could perceive the staircase deepening 
under them, like the steps to a sepulchre. 
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The baron advanced ‘rapidly towards 
the opening in the wall; but Fritz was 
alarmed at this sudden darkness. 

* What must I do, ny lord ?” 

* Follow me.” 

* Where, [ pray you?” 

“To the infernal regions. 
not see them?” 

‘The lunatic had already with his burden 
descended the uneven staircase which led 
io the interior of the rock, when his 
answer woke the superstitious fears of 
Hritz. Wilhelmina felt her persecutor 
shiver beside her; but he soon overcame 
this emotion. 

“Ah, to the devil,” he repeated. “ Well, 
ves; he is the Baron of Steinberg; he is 
my lord. I will follow him!” 

Ife boldly crossed the entrance to the 
Flucht-weg, and rejoined the major on 
the rough and moist steps of the cavern. 
Ile walked for a few minutes in silence. 
Frantz and Wilhelmina, annihilated, ap- 
peared both to be deprived of the use of 
iheir senses. ‘Their moans were too feeble 
io be heard. When they reached the 
place where the passage, becoming wide, 
formed a kind of hall, Henry stopped all 
at once, aud spoke in a loud voice— 

‘Spirit of evil, my ally, my friend, and 
shortly to become my master, show me 
(he dungeon in which Emmanuel im- 
prisoned the guilty Bertha and the traitor 
Stoffensels. 

A reflection from the lantern which the 
baron carried with him fell upon the 
thick door of the ancient treasury of 
Steinberg. The major shouted with wild, 
unearthly laughter, repeated mournfully 
by the subterraneous echoes. 

So, then,” he exclaimed, with savage 
joy, “destiny must be accomplished. 

Bertha and the equerry shall die of 
hunger in the Flucht-weg of Steinberg. 
‘The demon has heard my prayer !” 


Do you 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CONTRACT DEMANDED. 


Tie following morning, a little after sun- 
rise, loud knocks resounded from the 
outer gate of Steinberg. As we have 
many times said, this gate was separated 
from the eastle by the court, now a 
kitchen garden. Nevertheless, the blows 
were so violent, that they could easily be 
heard by Fritz, who was at the same 
time steward, gardener, and gate-keeper. 
He left the truckle-bed on which he had 


slept ready-dressed. Then, with red eyes 
uncombed hair, and sluggish gait.” he 
went towards the gate. i - 

7 ‘They still kept knocking furiously, 
This extraordinary uproar completely sent 
away his drowsiness. He tried to reco. 
nise those beyond, through the chinks 
of the ill-constructed hoarding; but al] 
that he could learn was, that they were 
numerous. 

After he had ruminated the ease for an 
instant, he concluded by asking in 4 
peevish manner— 

* What do you want ?” 

The noise ceased. 

“ T well knew that we should have to 
wait,” said an emphatic voice. “Open, 
friend; I order it in the name of the 
Grand Duke, our sovereign.” 

* Who are you >” 

“ T am the judge of Stoffensels.” 

“ You cannot enter,” said Fritz, moving 
away. 

** Open, scoundrel—open this instant,” 
said another voice, higher than that of the 
judge. ‘“ Your master, that ruined baron, 
that noble beggar, ought to feel honoured 
when a man of my quality comes here to 
visit him. He will box your ears for 
your impudence, and I promise you to 
help him, if necessary.” . 

“ And who are you, may I ask?” said 
Fritz, again stopping. 

“Tam the son of a reigning prince— 
and, you can add, Canon of Munster.” 

“The son of a prince! a canon!” 
grumbled Fritz. After a moment or two 
of silence, he said— 

** You cannot enter.” 

An explosion of murmurs and oaths 
was heard from the other side of the 
gate. ' 

“Let me speak to this fellow,” cried 
a third person. “ He is not ignorant of 
my rights on Steinberg; the watchword 
he has reccived does not concern the 
Chevalier Ritter. Fritz Reutner,” he 
continued, in a mild tone, “inform your 
master of my arrival; I have come 1 
reclaim the execution of certain Coll: 
ventions entered into between him an 
me. Tell him I wish to testify to him all 
the regards due to his rank and his ms 
fortunes; but I have brought with me 
some persons disposed to help me, incase 
of resistance. Go quickly, and do not 
keep us waiting; in return I will make 
you guardian of Steinberg, whenever 

et possession of it, and that will not 

ong, I hope.” 
rritz knew of the sale of the castle; 
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he could not put off the demand of the 
chamberlain as he had that of the others. 
He announced bis intention of informing 
his master, and left them. 

His absence was long; the visitors, 
impatient, were about to commence their 
attacks upon the gate, when the sound of 
footsteps and the clinking of keys gave 
hopes of eetting introduced. In fact, 
they soon heard the opening of padlocks 
and the sound of bolts pushed back; the 
cate turned upon its hinges, and they 
entered that gloomy dwelling so long 
closed. 

Albert Schwartz walked proudly in ad- 
vance, still clad in his paltry student’s 
costume, which contrasted with his in- 
solent manners. Behind him came the 
Chevalier Ritter, with the grave, majestic 
air of a conqueror who enters the breach 
of aconquered city. A judge, pot-bellied, 
proud, and taciturn as became a German 
magistrate, followed them, assisted by a 
tipstatf on horseback. At last the march 
was closed up by three or four soldiers 
of police, whose presence Ritter con- 
sidered necessary for the sake of safety. 

When the passage was free, all the 
people entered the court. Fritz appeared 
to offer no opposition to their entrance 
into Steinberg. On the contrary, he 
opened the gate wide, without saying a 
word or even looking at the new comers ; 
then collecting together keys and pad- 
locks, he threw them all over the rock. 

Ritter observed him with astonish- 
ment. 

“What have you done ?”’ said he. 

“T obey the orders of my lord; here- 
alter you can enter when you like, as for- 
merly. But come, gentlemen, the Baron 
de Steinberg awaits you.” 

“One moment, gentlemen,” said Rit- 
ter, whose mistrust was awakened by this 
rude change; “your master, is he 
Yes, is he calm—reasonable ? They say, 
do you see, that he has moments of ab- 
sence—of wandering. If that is the case, 
L do not wish to expose ourselves to any 
disagreeable scene.” 

“Come,” replied Fritz. 

“Tn fact,” thought the chamberlain, 
we are too numerous to fear one man. 
In the meantime, gentlemen,” said he, 
turning towards the police, ‘do not leave 
us: we cannot answer for the actions of a 
madman. Watch over the count, over 
the judge, and ‘ 

“And over you, is it not, Ritter ?” said 
Mbert, familiarly, and laughing heartily. 
‘By the liberty of—I mean to say, by 
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the glory of my ancestors! you appear to 
me as uneasy as a bad hunter entering the 
den of a sleeping bear. I have only one 
reeret, that is, that | have not beside me 
that brave fellow, that poor devil Frantz. 
Yesterday evening, he so much desired to 
penetrate this abominable rat’s nest of 
Steinberg. Under the shelter of my au- 
thority, perhaps, he might have had an 
interview with his charming young wife, 
of whispering a few words to her; the 
lover has lost a most excellent opportu- 
nity. Jam, 1 must confess, not sorry to 
meet this intractable major. 1 do not 
pardon him for having once tried to in- 
timidate me; we shall see to-day if he 
will exhibit his arrogance to me, in my 
presence. You know him, Ritter; I do 
not desire to preserve my incognito be- 
fore him: I shall say two words to him 
about this poor Frantz and the lady of 
Steinberg. When he knows my name 
and rank, I believe he will thmk twice 
before molesting one of my protegés.” 

The disappearance of Frantz, as we see, 
was still unknown to him. Albert and 
the chamberlain had passed a part of the 
night at table; when they retired, their 
ideas were neither calm nor Incid, and 
they had made no inquiries about the 
poor student. In the morning, it is true, 
Albert thought of his companion; but 
not finding him in his bed-room, lie 
thought he had gone for a walk, and 
was not in any way astonished at his ab- 
sence. 

Putfed up with his own factitious im- 
portance, the soi-disant Count lrederick 
took it into his head to employ it for the 
benefit of Frantz. For this end he wished 
to accompany Ritter to the castle, and he 
imagined he could, through his usurped 
title, influence the baron. Ritter, de- 
lighted at having his precious prisoner 
always beside him, consented with plea- 
sure to the arrangement. Still the sort 
of attachment which Albert manifested for 
his old comrade was not just what the 
chamberlain liked. 

“JT am surprised, Count Frederick,” 
said Ritter, in a respectful tone, “ that 
your Excellency takes such an interest in 
a young man of so low a position. For 
the honour of your house, I humbly en- 
treat you to forget your intimacy with: 
young men like him. Recollect, that if 
anything should happen to your elder 
brother (which may Heaven prevent !) you 
will become the Sovereign Prince of Ho- 
henzollern, and it will not be is 

“What mean you, hitter? Formerly 
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I have not disdained to admit this little 
Frantz and his comrade Sigismund into 
my intimacy, at the risk of degrading my- 
self. To escape the bloodhounds of my 
august father, I was compelled to adopt 
the conduct of a regular student. I have 
frequented clubs, taverns, and occasionally 
a little low society. But that is now 
changing, Ritter; I promise you, will be 
changed, when J consent to become a 
canon. And if my lord, my brother, has 
the good notion of making me prince, 
I but I must not dream of evil to 
those so nearly allied to me.” 

During this conversation, the little 
troop, conducted by Fritz Reutner, had 
crossed the garden and was mounting the 
winding staircase leading to the different 
floors of the tower. 

At the door of Wilhelmina’s room, a 
sort of shadow momentarily examined the 
visitors, and disappeared as quickly in the 
darkness; this was Madeleine Reutner. 
Seeing so many persons invading the 
castle, she divined the truth; she went 
immediately to inform her young mistress, 
and assist her to prepare for their depar- 
ture. 

The visitors continued to ascend, with- 
out taking any notice of this circumstance. 
However, as they approached the vaulted 
chamber, where the baron was understood 
to await them, they advanced more slowly 
as the conversation ceased. 

Just as they were entering, Ritter be- 
thought himself that etiquette prevented 
his preceding the pretended Count Fre- 
derick. Albert, on the other hand, thought 
the fat judge should precede him ; igno- 
rant of the circumstances, the magistrate 
was overwhelmed with the politeness 
which the son of the reigning prince and 
a great courtier accorded to him. 

Nothing, however, justified the mistrust 
and cowardice of the prudent Ritter and 
the bombastic Schwartz. The vaulted 
apartment had always a gloomy appear- 
ance, but there was nothing to be seen to 
indicate that disorder which would be ex- 
pected from a furious madman. The 
baron’s manner Was calin enough; stand. 
ing in the middle of the room, there was 
a sort of dignity in his countenance. His 
old uniform was carefully buttoned. He 
had even attempted to put in order his 
thick hair. His sword hung by his side, 
and a tattered, badly coloured frill made 
asorry appearance. In spite of these little 
unsuccessful attempts at a toilette, or 
rather in consequence of the causes of 
them, the derangement of his mind was 





too evident. ILis hollow cheeks, his red 
staring eyes, his‘leaden complexion, gaye 
him an expression it was impossible {, 
doubt. 

_ At the sight of strangers, the recollee. 
tion of his former urbanity at once was 
seen; he made a step in advance apj 
bowed. 

“Good day, Ritter. Gentlemen, you; 
humble servant,” said he, in a voice which 
resounded no more. ‘Come in, come in: 
I know why you call here; I am pre. 
pared to receive you. Upon my word, 
chevalier, you bring with you a numerous 
company.” 

The cowards at first had feared that the 
madman would have rushed towards they 
before any explanation ; ihis reception 
gave them confidence. Ritter was the 
first to take courage. 

“Good day, ny dear major,” said he, 
first by a glance assuring himself that 
they were ready to assist lim in case a 
wrong word should bring back the mad- 
ness of Henry; “1 come, in fact, to re- 
claim the execution of a certain promise, 
or rather contract. I have taken the 
liberty to bring to my assistance these 
honourable personages, to conciude the 
formalities of custom.” 

But Henry de Steinberg appeared per- 
fectly to understand why the soldiers oi 
police, whose uniform he well knew, were 
brought there. 

“Chevalier Ritter,’ said he, with a 
sardonic smile, “you expected some e- 
sistance on my part ; do you understand: 
Do you forget, then, that at Baden, ai 
Berlin—every where, | held honourably to 
the reputation 1 had gained of a far 
player? You had no occasion to he thus 
accompanied. Listen,” he added, 1 # 
threatening manner ; “ if I had suspected 
that you would have brought an army 
with you, I could have found defenders 
more numerous to drive you out of this 
place—terrible defenders, with black 
wings and swords of fire—the _ legiou 
which God precipitated into the infemé 
abysses after the defeat of the rebellious 
spirits.” 

The assistants looked at each other ott 
of the corners of their eyes. Ritter dare 
not utter a word. The unfortunate lu- 
natic in a moment or two continued. 











CHAPTER XXIX. 
SIGISMUND RETURNS. 


“CHEVALIER, I repeat to you that my 
reputation is to me precious. It shall 
never be said that Major de Steinberg 
could ever have tricked, or refused the 
stake, after a game decided. I have lost 
my castle, my name, my title to you. I 
shall pay you. I have lost my soul to 
Satan. [shall pay him. I shall pay each 
his portion without despoiling myself.” 

The chevalier seemed to take these 
words as a joke, and began to laugh im- 
moderately. 

“You place me, my dear baron, in good 
company,” he replied, timidly, “ but Iam 
well pleased to find you reasonable; you 
also prove that you appreciate my pro- 
ecedings as regards your own interest. 
For, having ‘Invited these gentlemen to 
legalize the act of possession, I must call 
to your mind, that a clause was inserted, 
enabling you to remain proprietor of 
Steinberg, by paying the sum of twenty 
thousand florins. Are you now ready to 
pay this amount ?” 

The major shook his head. 

“Let us reflect. Is there no one who 
would assist you?” 

‘“No one. My credit is gone, on earth 
and in hell.” 

“In that case, gentlemen of the law, 
do your duty. Major Steinberg allows 
you.” 

The judge and the officer sat down at 
the table to write. The chamberlain at 
this moment was much troubled; he ex- 
pected an explosion on Henry’s part, and 
endeavoured to lead the madman into con- 
versing upon other subjects. 

“Well, my dear major, do you not 
notice, that since I left my residence, I 
have become as stout as a brewer. I 
have not yet asked after your lovely sister, 
Wilhelmina. No doubt she is quite well, 
aud has entirely recovered from the effects 
of her——accident.” 

“She has recovered,” replied the 
baron, dryly. 

“Wonderful!” continued Ritter, not 
disposed to ask any explanation, or to 
contest anything, whatever Henry might 
say. “T shall solicit the honour of paying 
my respects to her before my departure. 
Although legally I become from this 
moment master of Steinberg, I shall be 
iappy, major, to see you still occupying 
the tower a little longer as my host. IL 
shall content myself by placing here an 
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agent who will manage the property in 
my name. ‘This will give you ample 
leisure to procure another dwelling. Let 
me see, what delay do you require 
before giving up Steinberg definitely ? 
From simple curiosity, fix an appointed 
time.” 

The baron’s face became darker and 
darker. The chamberlain feared that he 
had not expressed himself in terms suf- 
ficiently gentle and insinuating ; he was 
on the point of explaining himself, when 
De Steinberg asked him loudly :— 

“Your advice. How long can a crea- 
ture, weak, ill, in despair, without air, 
light, or food, support herself against all 
these evils ?” 

“Well, I hardly know,” answered 
Ritter, attributing this strange question 
to the baron’s derangement. 

“* What is your opinion ?” 

“Well, four-and-twenty hours, perhaps. 

“Tn four-and-twenty hours I shall 
leave Steinberg.” 

Then the baron walked to the other 
side of the room, and sat down in the 
shadow. 

During this conversation Albert  re- 
flected in what way he could slip in a 
word in favour of Frantz. There was 
nothing at all encouraging in Henry’s 
manner; nevertheless whilst Ritter was 
talking to the lawyers, Albert approached 
the baron. 

“ How are you, major ?” said he, in a 
familiar, patronizing manner; ‘are you 
still angry with these young people? You 
were very unkind to your charming 
sister and my protegé, Frantz, when | 
was last at Steinberg.” 

The baron raised his head, and with a 
look of fire stared at the student, who 
felt anything but comfortable. 

“We can now talk upon equal terms, 
major,” he said; “1 have resumed my 
name and my hereditary title; L am 
Count Frederick of Hohenzollern.” 

This name made the baron start. 

“ Hohenzollern,’ he repeated in a 
wondering tone; “I have heard this 
name verv lately. Yes, yes, that is the 
name. ‘There are two of you, then?” 

“ Precisely ; we are two brothers, with- 
out counting the good old fellow, our 
father—I mean the reigning prince. 
Certain annoyances from my brother 
obliged me to hide myself for some time 
discuised; but as I have consented to 
become canon of Munster, all is arranged, 
and L am now returning to the bosom of 
my illustrious family. Rutter will tell 
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you allabout it. Before everything, my 
dear baron, I shoulda like to see you re- 
conciled to this honest fellow, Irantz. 
Your sister loves him, and she is beloved 
by him; there is no doubt about it. These 
young persons, besides, are legally married. 
I can advise you of this circumstance. 
Under a supposed name I did them the 
honour of appearing as a witness. I am 
sorry to say that I look with displeasure 
upon your continued obstinacy in sepa- 
rating them.” 

“They are no longer separated,” re- 
plied the baron, with ominous irony; “I 
have reunited them—for ever.” 

“Indeed!” replied Albert, almost 
sorry at finding the matter arranged; 
“and the fellow Frantz never told me of 
it. He has been always mysterious with 
me; I shall finish some fine day by with- 
drawing from him my protection alto- 
gether.” 

At this point Madeleine Reutner 
rushed terrified into the room. 

“Ts there an officer of justice here>?” 
said she, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion; “some one to receive my declara- 
tion upon au important fact.” 

“What do you want, good woman ?” 
asked Ritter, seeing the judge laying 
down his pen; ‘these gentlemen have 
no time to listen to vour idle tales.” 

“<The question relates to grave things, 
gentlemen ; the young Baroness de Stein- 
berg has disappeared from her chamber ; 
it is impossible to discover what has _be- 
come of her.” 

“Do you suspect a crime ?” said the 
judge. 

“A crime!” repeated Madeleine, rais- 
ing her hands and eyes to heaven ; “ with 
my life LT would spare this stain to the 
old and venerable family of the Stein- 
bergs. I may be deceived, perhaps my 
mistress still lives; perhaps she is in 
want of assistance. If she is the vietim 
of any attempt, the guilty one has nothing 
to fear either from the justice of God or 
men.” 

She pointed to the baron. He was 
calm, inattentive, as if this information 
was new to him. ‘This significant indif- 
ference was remarked by all the as- 
sistants. 

“T understand you,” said Ritter, 
lowering his voice; “but explain your- 
self, my dear woman; what reasons have 
you for thinking——Let us see, could 
not she have left the castle by stealth, 
driven away by the bad treatment of 
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“She could not!” replied Madelein 
in despair; ‘she was too well ouatded 
No, no, gentlemen ; believe in my Rt 
conviction—either my poor mistress ;. 
dead, or she is in danger of death !” 

There was a moiment’s silence. The 
baron, on whom all eyes were fixed Was 
very seriously occupied in polishine the 
hilt of his sword with the tail of his coat 

“Well, madam,” continued Ritter 
“can no one give us any information 
about this inconceivable diasppearance »” 

“Ah! I know not; unless my sop, 
Answer, my son,” she added, addressine 
herself to Fritz, who stood grave and 
taciturn near the door. “What took place 
yesterday evening ?—why was I shut jy 
my room that night? Whence came 
those shrieks —those moans which |] 
heard ?” 

“JY have seen nothing—I know no. 
thing,” answered Fritz, peevishly; “] 
shut you in so that—so that no one could 
do you harm. I obeyed my master.” 

* But if your master commanded you 
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“| obeved my master,” repeated Fritz, 
rudely; “do not ask me any more about 
it.” 

*“* He will not speak,” cried Madeleine, 
who knew for a long time the infatuation 
of her son. ‘Oh, God! what is to be 
done? My poor young mistress is lost. 
Unhappy family of Steinberg !—the bro- 
ther mad! the sister—dead, perhaps.” 

“ Wilhelmina dead!” exclaimed a new 
voice. “Mercy upon us! Frantz must 
be dead too!” 

At that moment Sigismund Maller 
entered in travelling costume and covered 
with dust. 





CHAPTER XXX. 
HOPE FOR THE LOST ONES. 


At the sight of Sigismund, Schwartz an! 
Ritter rose up eagerly. ‘3 

“You, then, here, comrade?” cried 
Albert; “in the name of Heaven, where 
do you come from ?” 

“T have some explanations of an Ul 
pleasant nature to receive from you, SI, 
said Ritter, in an angry voice. 

Muller motioned them off. 

“One moment, gentlemen ; for mercy $ 
sake have pity on my fears. Where » 
Frantz ?—where is my poor Frantz: 

“Eh! but has he not returned to @ 
tavern 2” asked Schwartz, with astoms! 
ment. 
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“T have this moment left it. Zelter 
las not seen him since yesterday evening. 
He has no doubt put into execution that 
foolhardy plan of which he spoke. Oh! 
ungrateful fellow, when I had in all pro- 
bability the means, natural and simple, to 
realize his dearest wishes.”’ 

“But tell me, where have you come 
from—how do you know -~ 

“Yesterday, after a confidential con- 
versation with Frantz, I started for Man- 
heim. I conceived a plan for reconciling 
our poor comrade and Major de Stein- 
berg; this voyage would furnish the 
means of executing it. The business was 
conducted to my entire satisfaction at 
Manheim, and I travelled all night to re- 
turn here. Frantz was so agitated when 
I left him, that 1 was most anxious to 
get back soon; his love for a person who 
inhabited this castle was so great, that he 
would undertake any perilous enterprise, 
notwithstanding his positive promises to 
me to the contrary. In fact, just now, in 
arriving at the tavern where I have left my 
luggage, I learned that he had disap- 
neared. Now he would only come here ; 
fa only can I get any information about 
him; out of this chamber I will not move 
until I know what they have done with 
him.” 

“Yes, yes, oh certainly,” said Albert, 
whocommenced already to submit tothe in- 
fluence of his energetic comrade. “ Frantz 
has disappeared. He must be found. 
Gentlemen,” he continued, addressing 
Ritter and the man of law, ‘‘it is my 
good pleasure that you move heaven and 
earth to discover my—my protege.” 

“But how can it be proved that this 
Mr. Frantz has come here?” remarked 
Ritter, annoyed by all these delays; “it 
would be difficult even for a lover to in- 
troduce himself secretly into this species 
ot fortress. 

“He has come here, for all that,” said 
Madeleine, seizing the arm of Sigismund ; 
“at first 1 dared not believe it, but now 
T have no doubt. Look!’’ she-continued, 
in presenting to him a gold seal with a 
broken chain, “do you know this bijou?” 

“It is Frantz’s seal! he wore it round 
his neck only yesterday.” 

“And I found it in Wilhelmina’s 
chamber, amongst the furniture over- 
turned. Oh, sir, I know not what has 
taken place in the tower last night, but I 
heard piercing cries. I tried to go to my 
mistress, but I was a prisoner. Wilhel- 
mina this morning was not to be found, 
and I saw that Mr. Frantz must have 
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been there. I accuse no one; Ido not 
even wish to suspect those whom I ought 
to cherish and respect ; but I implore you 
not to leave the place without learning 
something of the fate of these unfortunate 
young people.” 

“You hear her, gentlemen,” said Sigis- 
mund tothe man ot law. “ The testimony 
of Madame Reutner is clear and precise. 
In default of competent judges, you must 
give serious attention to the affair.” 

“We are not a criminal commission,” 
replied the fat magistrate, with emphasis ; 
‘here is a serious interruption about two 
young lovers, who could go where they 
liked. If your Mr. Frantz has found 
the means of entering a castle so well 
guarded, he could as easily go out of it 
with his beauty.” 

This supposition seemed probable 
enough; Sigismund looked at Madeleine. 

“No, no,” said the old woman, de- 
cidedly ; ‘“‘ Wilhelmina could not have left 
the castle without taking away something 
with her; she would not have left hang- 
ing at the head of her bed the silver relic 
of her deceased mother; she would ai 
least have put on some dress to protect 
her from the coldness of the night—then 
the disorder of the furniture. Mr. Muller, 
gentlemen of the law, [ cannot tell you 
all, but if you knew the frightful scene 
which took place yesterday evening in 
the chamber of Wilhelmina; if you knew 
what horrible story 1 was compelled to 
relate——” 

* What 
Reutner ?” 

“‘ My fears may appear strange to you, 
but my decided opinion is, that Mr. Frantz 
and my mistress are still at Steinberg, 
shut up in some unknown dungeon. ‘There 
still remains one in this castle—where it 
is situated I cannot say—but there is soine 
one here who ought to know all the 
secrets of Steinberg.” 

Madeleine stopped herself ; this strange 
assertion had caused the majority of the 
assistants to shrug their shoulders ; but 
the baron, ceasing to polish his sword 
with his coat-tail, darted at the governess 
a fiery look. Fritz himself started. None 
of these signs escaped the old woman. — 

“T was right,” she whispered in Sigis- 
mund’s ear, ‘I was sure of it. I have 
guessed right. See at once that thiey 
search through the tower. Save your 
friend! Save my unfortunate mistress ! 

“Plague upon these tattlers,” ex- 
claimed Ritter, impatiently. ‘‘ This castle 
is filled with—mad people. What sig- 
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nifies these stories of caves, traps, and 
dungeons? Let these gentlemen finish 
their proceedings. ‘There is too much 
time wasted in talking about two lovers 
who have escaped during the night. In 
truth, my lord,” he continued, addressing 
Albert, “Iam very sorry that they have 
troubled your excellency with such ridi- 
culous scenes.” 

“ Ridiculous or not, Ritter,” said the 
pretended Count Frederick, deliberately, 
“T shall not leave Steinberg until they 
accomplish Sigismund’s commands.” 

“But, my lord, once more; what is 
this miserable son of an artisan, this Mr. 
Frantz, this adventurer, to you ?” 

“Let the castle be searched from top 
to bottom,” Albert replied, dryly; “I 
order it.” 

Sigismund listened to this dialogue be- 
tween Ritter and the glorious student in 
utter astonishment. An idea struck him. 

“ Chevalier Ritter,” said he, ‘you will 
soon be as energetic in searching for Mr. 
Frantz as any of us. It is quite time to 
put an end to the comedy in which you 
play the character of dupe. Frantz, the 
student, is no other than Count Frederick 
of Hobenzollern.” 

“What the deuce does he say?” cried 
Albert, disappointed. 

The chamberlain was petrified, a slight 
blush coloured his thin, bilious face, but 
he recovered himself immediately. 

“Ah, ah! Mr. Muller,” said he, angrily, 
“T am getting tired of your jokes. You 
have already once deceived me, but I 
know well how to punish you for your 
insolence,”’ 

“T do not jest. Formerly I was suc- 
cessful in leading you astray in your search 
after the unfortunate Count Frederick ; 
and, in spite of his sincere passion which 
detained him here, I would again have 
succeeded. ‘To-day, all other considera- 
tions must yield to imperious necessity. 
Again I repeat to you that Frantz and 
Frederick of Hohenzollern are one and 
the same person.” 

Ritter again refused to believe so posi- 
tive an affirmation. 

‘Tt is impossible,” he repeated. “This 
description, so exact, this imperturbable 
assurance of the young man——” 

“The description has led you into an 
error, no doubt, and Albert was anxious 
to get his friend out of trouble. Look,” 
added Muller, presenting to the Chevalier 
the seal fonnd by Madeleine in Wilhel- 
mina’s chamber, ‘do you recognise the 
arms engraved on this seal?” 
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“They are indeed the a 
house of Hohenzollern,” nr te 
“ pos = : _ man, then ?” F 
_ “A jolly fellow, quite capa 
ing - — ae ma, oF la. 

“i am Count Frederick of 
Jern,” exclaimed Albert, melvin ; 
“Hah! — do they now wish to i 
prive me of my name and my tits 
Thousand devils! I believe I hvee’’ 
perly fulfilled the duties they have in 
posed upon me; have I not a bear; 
proud, majestic enough? and then I cop. 
sent to be canon of Munster; I consen, 
to write to my illustrious parent and ask 
him to forgive my follies ; I consent to 
humiliate myself before my proud brother. 
What on earth do they want more} 
Come, come, Ritter, take no notice of this 


jovial Sigismund ; I am Count Frederick, 


and I shall continue to be so, as long as 
Providence will let me.” ? 

The unhappy chamberlain was in a 
state of the most comic embarrassment, 
He looked in turn at each of the students, 
not, knowing which to believe. 

Muller, at first, seeing Albert obsti- 
nately defend his usurped title, had shown 
a little anger, but soon this yielded toa 
melancholy benevolence. 

“J understand you, comrade,” said he, 
“vou fear to compromise the peace of 
mind of our friend in betraying his incog- 
nito; but leave it to me, I have well 
reflected. The Chevalier has no reason to 
fear the result of his pursuit. Frantz 1s 
married, as we both know. They can no 
longer compel him to enter into orders. 
His arrest would then be an act of gra- 
tuitous cruelty of which I do not believe 
the old reigning prince capable. Cease, 
then, and discontinue this useless men- 
dacity.” 

But Albert would not yield yet. 

“ Do you hear this stupid joke,” replied 
Albert. “Upon my honour as a gentle- 
man, I have been wrong in allowing 80 
much familiarity to these base-born fel 
lows. In spite of their envy, I am Count 
Frederick. I should like to know—why 
not ?” 

“Why!” repeated Sigismund, who a 
last guessed the cause of his obstinacy. 
“A reason can be given, perhaps—it IS, 
‘that you must watch without ceasilg, 
for no one knows’——” 

“To the devil with count, canon, and 
all the rest,’ exclaimed Albert with a 
Joud laugh. “ What singular proofs: 
Sometime we are a prince —anothet, 
nothing at all—without any reason. Da”: 
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I should have been well content to have 
remained canon.” 

ge and confusion were reflected upon 
the face of the chamberlain. 

“Miserable adventurer,” said he, furi- 
ously, “ how dare _ play thus with a 
chamberlain of His Highness ?” 

“Why has the chamberlain of His 
Highness allowed himself to be played 
with?” replied Schwartz, patronizipgly. 
““Why did you not make yourself known 
to the cooper Stopfil when you were last 
at Heidelberg ? ell, they cannot com- 
plain of my representation of Prince. 
Ter teifie! 1 have proved that, if not born 
a prince, I ought to have been.” 

“Tnsolent fellow, I shall arrest you, 
put you in prison, and——” 

“No useless recrimination, Chevalier 
Ritter,” said Sigismund; “you would not 
punish this poor fellow for a school-boy 
trick. Let us endeavour to find the real 
Count Frederick, whose fate ought to 
excite all your sympathy. Let us at once 
begin. In spite of your doubts, his life 
or his death cannot be indifferent to you 
and to the family of Hohenzollern.” 

“You are right,” exclaimed Ritter; 
“the reigning prince, my noble master, 
would never forgive me if I did not use 
every effort to save his younger son. He 
told me urgently to look after him. Come, 
gentlemen,” said he with energy, address- 
ing the assistants, “every one to the 
work; let us search the castle from top 
to bottom; let us explore even to the 
smallest lizard. I do not expect much 
from it, still I shall throw down the last 
stone of this old ruin, so long as there is 
hope of being useful to the son of my 
well-beloved sovereign. ‘This sacrifice, 
perhaps, will obtain pardon for me from 
one whom I have so unintentionally 
injured.” 

“Yes, yes, search !” exclaimed Made- 
leine, with a vivacity totally unexpected 
from her phlegmatic character. “If my 
presentiments do not deceive me, then 
you will discover this dungeon, this fear- 
ful Flucht-weg, where these two unfortu- 
nate young people await—perhaps death. 
Courage! courage !” 

“Let us try this place first, then,” 
replied Muller. 

He snatched from one of the mailed 
trophies which stood in the chamber an 
old rusty hatchet, with which he struck 
the stone flags to assure himself that they 
covered no secret cavity. Excited by his 
example, Albert, the judge, the men of 
law, even Ritter himself, joined in the 
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work. They raised the furniture, searched, 
one after another, the stones of the vault 
and the walls, every one seemed to rival 
his neighbour in zeal and sagacity, but 
without any result. 


— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
STEINBERG IS SAVED. 


In the midst of all this excitement, the 
baron remained completely impassible. 
He looked as if he was completely igno- 
rant of what was going on. To his fury 
had succeeded a sort of stupidity, like 
that of a drunkard after an excess of 
drink. He manifested no uneasiness 
during these careful investigations ; but 
Fritz did not enjoy this security. He 
approached his master and asked him in 
a low voice, “if he had any orders to 
give him.” 

“Suppose I ordered you to strangle 
that babbling old mother of yours, what 
would you do?” 

In spite of his self-denial, Fritz sud- 
denly became pale and recoiled a step. 

** Does my lord speak seriously? Must 
[———"” 

Henry shrugged his shoulders and 
made a motion to Fritz to retire. He 
resumed his post joyfully near the door. 
In the meantime they overturned every- 
thing and without success. 

“can find no secret passage here,” 
said Muller, wiping the perspiration from 
his face; “we must examine the apart- 
ment of the young baroness now.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Madeleine, “there 
you are sure to succeed. Let us visit it 
then !” 

They went towards the staircase. Fritz 
looked attentively towards his master ; 
researches so active as had just taken 

lace would infallibly discover the entrance 

to the Flucht-weg. Just as they were 
going out, a young girl, clothed in the 
showy costume of the villagers, entered, 
asking for Sigismund Muller, 

“Ah, is it you, Augusta ?” said Sigis- 
mund, who recognised the daughter of his 
host. “Well, my dear, what have you to 
say tome? You see that I am busy.” 

This reply of the student quite discon- 
certed the girl, already feeling out of her 
element amongst so many great people. 

“Ah, Mr. way ol said : e, inno- 
cently, her eyes full of tears, “ have you, 
too, ata dees? Mr. Albert at least 


would be more kind. I wae teas look- 
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ing for you all the morning to deliver a 
message. I went to meet you on the road 
from Manheim, but you came by another 
on the other side. Not finding you, | 
returned home, and I heard that you were 
here. I have to deliver a letter which 
was entrusted to me for yourself.” 

“A letter, and from whom ?” 

“From Mr. Frantz, and he—— 

“}rom Frantz?” impetuously inter- 
rupted Sigismund. “Give it to me, 
quick.” 

“Ts he not dead, then?” exclaimed 
Albert; “in that case, huzza for the 
liberty of Germany and the people!” 

Augusta drew from her pocket Frantz’s 
letter, and handed it to Muller. 

“A letter from him!” exclaimed the 
brave student. ‘ Yes, I recognise his 
writing. Stop, gentlemen; our labours 
may be useless; Count Frederick is pro- 
bably not here.” 

He broke the seal of the letter, and 
anxiously read the contents. All the 
assistants waited in silence. 

“Tle is saved!” he cried out, with joy; 
“he and is young wife Wilhelmina are 
in safety some distance from Steimberg. 
He desires me to join him the instant I 
received his letter. God be praised! we 
have no crime to deplore. And you, 
Augusta,” he continued, embracing her 
warmly, ‘ thanks for your good news.” 

* But whiat is the date of that letter— 
when was it written?” inquired Made- 
leine. 

“Tt was written at Zelters yesterday 
evening. Frantz, or rather Count Frede- 
rick, told me that there was a sure way 
of penetrating into the castle of Stein- 
bere; that he would avail himself of it 
to save his wife from her brother’s mad- 
uess. If he did not return to the tavern 
in the morning, or receive another mes- 
sage from him, I was to conelude that his 
plan had sneceeded. Under these cir- 
cumstances, | must rejoin him at the 
place he mentions.” 

“But, perhaps,’ replied Madeleine, 
obstinately, “this unfortunate young 
man, after having entered the cavern | 
xnow not how, may not have found the 
same facility to return with a suffering, 
delicate woman. The chamber of my 
mistress shows signs of a most violent 
struggle.” 

“Come, Madame Reutner,” exclaimed 
Sigismund, impatiently, “up to this mo- 
ment I have willingly listened to your 
romantic, unreasonable stories. Unable 
to account for the disappearance of our 
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friends by natural causes, I listened to 
your strange notions. This letter of 
Frantz explains to me, in a manner the 
most simple, his own absence and that of 
Wilhelmina. I will abide by it, for | 
have no desire to begin again tappi 

Se ae ng 
every stone of this old tower. Frantz 
would be the first to laugh at us, if he 
knew afterwards what painful exercise 
we had taken for his safety.” 

Those assembled were of Sigismund’s 
opinion. They looked at the old woman 
in a mocking way, as if blaming her for 
leading them into error. Madeleine 
herself felt some misgivings, seeing that 
she had become an object of universal 
disdain. 

A discussion took place between Sigis. 
mund and Ritter. 

“J intend to accompany you to the 
place where you expect to find Count 
Frederick,” exclaimed the latter; “I do 
not intend that my marching here and 
there in search of the prince shall go for 
nothing. I shall no longer suffer myself 
to be the dupe of your intrigues; this 
time I shall not leave you, I shall follow 
you everywhere; I shall see the count, 
and——” 

“T shall die before I betray the secret 
of friendship,” said Sigismund, angrily. 
“Trust me, chevalier; leave me free to 
bring to these unfortunate young people 
that help of which they stand so much in 
need; they will expect me impatiently. 
You have received the order to be severe 
agaist this young man, not to persecute 
him. Do not attempt to follow me, do 
not detain me, for you shall not have my 
secret. As to the letter, you shall not 
know its contents.” 

He tore up the letter, and swallowed 
the pieces. Ritter knew that he must 
use a trick ; he appeared to renounce his 
project, reserving to himself the part he 
would play. This was to follow Sigis- 
mund secretly, and ascertain the asylum 
chosen by the fugitives. After telling 
the student that he might depart when- 
ever he pleased, he then turned to the 
lawyers, requesting them to go on Wl 
his business. “J 

“Wait, gentlemen,” said Muller; - 
have still to execute the project whic 
took me to Manheim. Chevalier Rutter, 
have you not said to me when last we 
met, that you would yield your rights to 
the castle and the barony of Steinberg for 
the sum of twenty thousand florins *” 


eo 


“T have said so, and I will not now 


unsay it,” replied Ritter, surprised ; “ the 
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old fort would still be well paid for at that 
But when I know-———” 

“In that case, gentlemen, destroy these 
useless papers, and hand over the titles of 
the property to Major de Steinberg, here 
present. I purchase the castle and barony 
in the name of Count Frederick.” 

“Of Count Frederick!” repeated Ritter, 
stunned; “1 know not if L ought—— 
Besides, the count is not rich; his elder 
brother has secured all his property, 
and——” 

“Count Frederick possesses a consider- 
able amount of money; it is contained in 
a box, at this moment in the hands of 
Zelter. If you will follow me, chevalier, 
in a few moments the twenty thousand 
florins shall be counted out to you in new 
golden coin.” 

Profound silence followed this incident. 
Ritter, after a little hesitation, made a 
bundle of the papers which he had to 
hand over to Sigismund when the sum 
agreed upon was paid. Every eye was 
turned towards the baron. ‘This time 
Henry seemed to exhibit some marks of 
intelligence. He looked right and left, 
and struck his forehead with his hand as 
if to prevent the escape of some fugitive 
idea. Sigismund spoke to him in a mild 
tone :— 

“ Understand me well, Major de Stein- 
berg. Should your noble and generous 
instmets have survived the loss of your 
reason, your recent misfortunes are partly 
repaired. This old castle, these titles, 
which you have inherited from your an- 
cestors, shall not pass away to strangers. 
You are still master of Steinberg. He 
Wwio restores your name, title, and fortune, 
is no other than your brother, tle husband 
of your dear Wilhelmina.” 
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At the sound of this voice the baron 
exhibited great feeling. He arose ; his 
eyes, fixed upon Sigismund, were wet 
with tears. They thought that his senses 
had rallied when he said in a choking 
voice :— 

“Tt is then true; I shall again possess 
this old dwelling in which I was born; 
I shall still be Baron de Steinberg; 1 
shall not be covered with shame and dis- 
honour? God is good, God is gracious. 
Thank you, my God !” 

He remained for an instant immoy- 
able, reflecting. They all looked at him 
anxiously, and with an air of satisfaction. 
Suddenly he started back. 

“Who says that?” he cried out, furi- 
ously; “who dares assert such a lie? 
Ah! Satan, Satan! I see your tricks; 
you wish to snatch from me my victims, 
you wish to rob me of my revenge. No, 
no! spirit of evil, you shall not thus 
conquer me! They shall die—yes, they 
shall die—they shall die!” 

And he fell down, overcome, in his 
arm-chair. 

“His disease is without remedy,” said 
Sigismund, dejectedly. ‘We must now 
retire, gentlemen. Baron de Steinberg 
aud his domestics have alone, hereafter, 
the right to remain here.” 

They then directed their steps noisily 
towards the staircase. 

“Mr. Sigismund,” exclaimed Madeleine, 
holding back the student im despair, “ do 
not abandon them thus. You have heard 
the words of my lord. He confesses it— 
they are here. Oh, remain !” 

“Upon my word, the old woman is 
more mad than her master,” said Sigis- 
mund, with a simile of pity, as the whole 
troop left the castle. 


(To be continued.) 





SIcILy is, in my opinion, the most cheer- 
ful, the most delightful country in Europe; 
and the eastern coast of the isle, from 
Messina to Syracuse, is, without contra- 
diction, the most beautiful portion of Sicily. 
If I grow enthusiastic while speaking of 
this charming land, my reader must excuse 
me—it is not my fault; my imagination 
carries me, in spite of myself, towards 
these balmy shores; and the dark and 
murky clouds surcharged with rain and 
storms, which while I pen these lines ~o. 
like a pall over our own isle of fogs an 
tempests, only arouse in my mind, by their 
sad contrast, a train of fresh recollections. 
Let me then, dear reader, give the bridle 
to my hobby while I gossip with you for 
half-an-hour about this land of my choice. 
If you know it, my recital may perchance 
revive old and cherished impressions ; if, 
on the contrary, you know it not, perhaps 
it may induce you to seek a nearer ac- 
quaintance with it, and to go and judge 
for yourself. 

After having passed four-and-twenty 
hours in climbing the glaciers of Etna, 
we had arrived, dying with fatigue, at 
Giardini. A good night’s rest, however, 
having restored to our limbs their ordi- 
nary elasticity, on the following day, re- 
suming the course of our excursions, we 
ascended to Taormina. Taormina, the 
ancient Zauromenium, stands like an 
eagle’s nest upon the summit of one of 
the most elevated peaks of this wild and 
rocky coast, which sweeps round, in the 
form of an amphitheatre, behind Giardini, 
commanding the sea, and facing Etna on 
one side, and on the other the mountains 
of Calabria. Nothing in the world can 
be imagined more picturesque, and at the 
same time more magnificent, than the 
aspect of this chain of blue mountains, 
cut, as it were, in festoons against the 
sky, their bases covered with verdure and 
with flowers ; while in the upper regions, 
in striking contrast to this peaceful land- 
scape, the eye views, with wonder and 
admiration, the masses of fantastically- 
shaped rocks, upon which stand the re- 
mains of many an old stronghold of the 
Middle Ages, their picturesque and ivy- 
clad walls now mouldering silently to 
decay. ‘Towering high above this land- 
scape, and reaching almost to the heavens, 
we discern the smoking crest of Etna, 
while over all an eternally splendid sun 
sheds its vivid beams in waves of glorious 
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light. The road leading from Giardini {, 
Taormina is a true stone-ladder ; but then 
how. can one complain of fatigue jn ; 
country where at every step the trayelle; 
beholds opening before him a constay; 
succession of ever-varying prospects, each 
one of which he could stand and conten. 
plate for an entire lifetime! If fatigue 
detains you, the nearest stone becomes a 
resting-place, from whence you conten- 
plate a panorama you can never pay suf- 
ficiently dear for. Tauromenium, founded 
by Zancles, received the flying remnant of 
Naxos, a neighbouring city, when sacked 
by Denis the Tyrant, and Arseny two or 
three centuries before the birth of ow 
Saviour, one of the principal places of the 
isle. Rupilius, taking it in 132, put ar 
end to the slave war; in 968 the Sara. 
cens destroyed it; to-day its ruins even 
have disappeared, and nothing remains to 
mark the site save atheatre: this theatre, 
it is true, is one of the most beautiful in 
the world. Independent of its architec. 
tural merit, of its imposing dimensions, 
the circus of ‘Taormina possesses advan- 
tages of position not to be met with m 
any other part of the globe, and with 
which, although proprietor of the world, 
Adrian was unable to endow his wondrous 
villa. Can one, in fact, conceive wha’ 
must be the majestic, the fairy-like site 
of a theatre, embracing by its position the 
vast expanse of the Ionian Sea, and the 
entire eastern coast of Sicily, which nature 
appears to have created as a pendant to 
Greece! I pretend not to describe a 
monument which every one knows, whic! 
every painter almost has enshrined 
canvas, but I cannot resist the temptation 
of making here a reflection, which I have 
often made in Sicily, in Greece, and pat- 
ticularly at Taormina. When we consider 
the monuments of antiquity, the rematls 
of Greek and even of Roman civilization, 
we ask ourselves with yess $8 what 
means the word progress ? and upon wha 
foundation is it that we vaunt the supe 
riority of modern days over those lons 
since fallen into the grave of time? It 
is not, I imagine, in matters of art that 
we are superior to the Greeks ; and ate 
not the arts allowed to be the highes! 
expression of civilization ?. Examine 0 
what is passing at Pompeii and at Hercu- 
laneum. Pompeii was but an insiguifican! 
city, comparable only in size to one of = 
second or third-rate provincial tow? 
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Pompeii destroyed, has remained buried 
under its pall of ashes since the year 79. 
Within these last few years, a third only 
of this city has been discovered : well, the 
excavations made in this little corner, if 
I may so speak, have brought to light 
treasures, for the eam: of which the 
capitals of civilized Europe dispute. ‘These 
remains, found by chance, these scattered 
fragments, are what to-day inspire our 
artists, sculptors, engravers, and silver- 
smiths, inthe creationoftheirchef-d’ wuvres. 
Still more, we cannot even imitate all; 
our Larbarian forefathers, as we are pleased 
to denominate them, were evidently ac- 
quainted with certain processes which are 
now lost to us, and which we with all our 
science in vain endeavour to resuscitate. 
Raphael himself, if we are to believe cer- 
tain learned authorities, copied the paint- 
ings of the ancients : whether he entered 
by an issue known only to himself, as 
some say, into the baths of Titus, or not, 
signifies little to us; the essential point 
is, that those charming arabesques with 
which its walls were decorated were de- 
signed and executed fifteen centuries be- 
fore even his time. As to our architecture, 
we have the good sense to keep silence on 
this subject; and—this justice must be 
rendered us—the good taste to incline 
with respect, with admiration, before the 
glorious remains of the age of Pericles. 
We also avow that, in regard to poetry, 
Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Pindar, Horace, are our masters, and con- 
stant models : how rarely in our own times 
do we meet with historians like Tacitus, 
Sallust, Xenophon, Cesar; orators like 
Demosthenes and Cicero; philosophers as 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle! As re- 
spects science, we are more confident of 
our powers; and we willingly pass over 
in silence the names of those men to whom 
we are indebted for our much-vaunted 
knowledge. Physicians forget Lippo- 
crates, and scientilic men Archimedes. 
About six years ago a Parisian savant—l 
shall not mention his name—invented a 
very complicated surgical instrument. He 
published a book to prove its perfection 
und importance. The instrument was 
adopted by the faculty, and the inveator 
was thanked in the name of humanity. 
{wo months later, a galley-slave employed 
in the excavations of Pompeii discovered 
in the course of his labours a fragment of 
twisted iron—it was the instrument of 
our Parisian savant. Iam, for my part, 
thoroughly convinced that we invent 
nothing ; we forget, and then re-discover. 
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The engineers of our epoch have fancied 
they have done wonders in erecting upon 
the Place Louis XV. in Paris the obelisk 
of Luxor. They have imagined that they 
have immortalized the process by means 
of which they accomplished their ends. 
In times past it was a simple thing. ‘The 
Egyptians, the Romans, the Greeks, 
erected obelisks upon all their public 
places ; they transported them enormous 
distances, and yet evidently considered 
these feats as nothing. The names of the 
engineers have most certainly not de- 
scended to posterity on account of these 
actions. At the Pentelica the Athenians 
raised, and moved with ease, enormous 
blocks of marble, out of which they 
chiselled those immense columns, those 
gigantic groups, at which in the present 
day we marvel. Mechanical art, though 
now brought to such a high state of per- 
fection, has not yet enabled us to discover 
the Athenian method. We employ to-day 
in the quarries of the Pentelica the aids 
of mining and gunpowder to blast those 
quarters of marble that we no longer know 
how otherwise to detach, to break those 
blocks which the ancients would have 
transported entire, but which obstinately 
resist all our efforts. If we pass from great 
things to little ones, Si parva licet compo- 
nere magnis, we will find on the last ring 
of the ladder, among those imitators who 
fancy themselves inventors, a certain M. 
Zang, the Viennese confectioner of the 
Rue Richelieu in Paris. He fancied that 
he had immortalized himself when he im- 
pressed his name upon certain loaves 
which issued from his establishment: in 
a baker’s oven at Pompeii a loaf has been 
discovered, which I have myself seen in 
the Museum of Naples, and which bears 
upon it the name of its author. He called 
himself Marius or Publicola, I forget 
which, and was in all probability the con- 
fectioner of Sallust, i house his shop 
adjoined. 

This digression, which the reader may 
think long, but which, were I to listen to 
the whisperings of my own inclinations, I 
would with a secret predilection prolong 
still further, was suggested to me by the 
theatre of Taormina. It is, in fact, with 
regard to theatres, above all, that our in- 
feriority, when compared to the handi- 
work of the ancients, has always appeared 
to me so strikingly apparent. Beside the 
Greek and Roman circuses, how insigni- 
ficant appear our modern theatres ! In 
place of the miserable tinsel ornaments 
and gilded paper with which we garnish 
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our walls, a style of architecture, at the 
same time clegant and severe, at once 
attracted and delighted the eye, and satis- 
fied the taste ; in place of the ridiculously 
narrow benches of our days, numerous 
soft and luxurious couches awaited the 
spectators. Thanks to the happy climate 
of the south, the circuses were not covered 
in; in place of a stained and smoke-em- 
browned ceiling, they had the azure of 
the firmament, and instead of inhaling, as 
we do, I know not what dense and vitiated 
atmosphere, breathed the pure air of 
heaven. The sun served them for lustre, 
and they had not, like us, to dread the 
breaking of the glasses, nor the unwhole- 
some and nauseous odour, and explosions 
of the gas. During the excessive heats of 
summer the circus was covered in by a 
wide-spread awning, which, while it ad- 
mitted a free current of air, protected 
the spectators from the too ardent rays 
of the sun. Sometimes even, in order 
that this awning should spread around a 
more agreeable and refreshing sensation, 
it was kept moist by means of scented 
waters. In place of scenery painted in 
oil or distemper, in place of wooden side- 
scenes and pasteboard forests, they had 
before them—at Taormina, for example— 
on their right, Etna with its thin and 
feathery column of amber-coloured smoke 
ascending to the heavens, in front an 
expanse of sea the bluest in the world; 
and for a background to the picture, the 
mountains of Calabria, with their bold and 
rugged peaks. Although immense in size 
and uncovered, the ancient theatres were 
much more sonorous than those of the 
present day, in which the singers are 
obliged to force their voices in order to 
make themselves heard. It is easy to 
convince one’s-self of this fact at Taor- 
mina: at the furthest extremity of this 
ruined circus, the sound caused by the 
tearing of a piece of paper upon the stage 
could hs distinctly heard. But if we have 
forgotten the laws of acoustics, and many 
other things besides which were known 
to our forefathers, let us console ourselves 
all these things will be found out some of 
these days; and we have now steam which 
propagates discoveries, and the printing- 
— which renders them eternal. Man 

as to-day suppressed space, and he 
masters time. 

For want of a railway we were obliged 
to accomplish the distance from Giardini 
to Messina in a fishing-boat. This route 
ought, strictly speaking, to be performed 
on foot, and vet in that case it would be 





necessary to pause at every instant I 
know no road in the world, save, perha : 
that leading from Sorrento to Portic; 
that can give an idea of this route, which 
suspended over the waves, follows all the 
sinuosities of this marvellous coast, 4; 
every turn some new picture offers jtsel; 
to the eye: at one time it is a little 
flower-strewn valley with its house hidden 
amid the shade of the almond-trees, aj 
another, a yellow and ivy-clad towe; 
rearing its head proudly upon some bold 
projecting rock ; on the left, the dark ang 
arid mountains of the interior, and the 
hills covered with citron-trees in {ili 
blossom, and on the right the ever-mur. 
muring sea; while above stretches the 
deep blue vault of heaven, lighted up by 
the beams of a glorious sun. We arrived 
that evening at Messina. 

Messina and Palermo are two rivals, 
dividing equally the admiration of travel- 
lers. Some prefer the aristocratic appear. 
ance, the bustle and movement of Mes. 
sina the noble, to the quiet grace and 
poetic beauty of Palermo ¢/e blessed. As 
for me, my opinion is not doubtful. I 
preserve for Palermo a sort of love, and 
Messina displeased me in the first i- 
stance for the sole reason that it was its 
rival. As I traversed for the first time 
its streets, I felt vexed with those who 
could prefer these hotels with their pre- 
tending facades to the pretty houses of 
Palermo, these quays covered with bales 
of merchandise to the shady walks of 4a 
Marina—so much movement to so much 
silence, so much prose to so much poetry. 
Messina seems as though endeavouring 
with all its might to merit its appellation, 
by decking itself out in all those imposing 
airs of grandeur which sit so ill upon 1, 
and which are so ill-suited to its little- 
ness. Destroyed almost completely m 
1783 by an earthquake, it has been re- 
built, with richness certainly, but not 
with taste. In place of preserving the 
original character of southern cities, it 
has endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to 
assume a starched bombastic physlognomy 
worthy of the century of Louis 
Sometimes even, upon the quays for ex- 
ample, we discover the mannered arch: 
tecture of the reign of Louis XV.; cet 
tain more modern streets recal to mil 
the French taste under Louis XVI. a 
the style of the Quai d’Orsay in Paris. 
In short, nothing can be more —. 
ble than the effect produced by this false 
grandeur in such a country. One expe 
riences on his arrival at Messina a dis 
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greeable surprise, just as if, duriag a 
beautiful day dream, which had trans- 
ported you to the sunny plains of Italy, 
you entered on mule-back the Rue de 
VOrangerie at Versailles. 

Atter having wandered over the silent 
plains of Sicily, after having dreamed over 
the ruins of Agrigente, grand even in 
their decay, after having climbed that 
immense mountain which rears its tire- 
crowned head in the middle of the isle, 
after having gazed in awe at such impos- 
ing spectacles, and beheld unrolled before 
you such marvellous panoramas, you can- 
not help looking with a sort of pity upon 
the puny efforts made by man to elevate 
his works to the level of those of nature. 
Have you ever remarked, after having 
passed the day in the museum of the 
Vatican at Rome, in the midst of the 
most glorious relies of ancient art—have 
you ever remarked I say, upon some 
counter, or exposed in the window of 
some shop on the Plaza, a little gaudy, 
highly gilt time-piece, surmounted by two 
little fat and grinning cupids? Well, 
such was the impression produced upon 
me by Messina. We must not however 
be too severe; for, if the houses are in my 
idea laid out in too regular an order of 
allinement, and the monuments paltry in 
idea, and faulty in execution, the position 
of the city, on the other hand,is charming. 
Built at the north-eastern extremity of 
Sicily, upon a promontory bathed on 
three sides by the waves, Messina com- 
mands two seas, facing Italy, and leaning 
on Etna, which forms a background to 
the picture. Upon this celebrated strait, 
that beautiful blue stream which flows 
eternally before it, passes all the com- 
merce of the Mediterranean. From 
morning until night you see flitting as it 
were before its port a constant succession 
of white-sailed vessels, skimming along 
the water like so many albatrosses, and 
you hear unceasingly the “ busy hum” 
of steam vessels of all nations, whose 
smoke alone leaves some traces of clouds 
in the brilliant atmosphere. On the other 
side of the strait, the coast of Calabria, 
white and mountainous, stretches itself 
gracefully out, while upon all its peaks 
groups of white houses sparkle in the 
sun. <A tongue of land, aivancing in the 
form of a sickle, incloses a sheet of water 
which forms for Messina an excellent 
natural harbour. Although sadly fallen 
from its ancient powerful state, Messina 
is still the most commercial city of Sicily, 
and nothing can deprive it of its advan- 
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tages in this respect, secured as it is by a 
faultless maritime position. Founded by 
a colony of Cume and at first called 
Zancle, Messina derives its name from 2 
colony of Messenians who came to esta- 
blish themselves there after the second 
Messenian war. Its history is one long 
series of vicissitudes; it passed succes- 
sively from the tyranny of Anaxilas, king 
of Rhegium, to that of the Mamertines, 
the Carthaginians, and Rome. In more 
modern times it has been besieged )y 
Charles of Anjou, later by the Spaniards, 
and finally, bombarded by the Duke ot 
Vivonne and Duquesne. Ravaged in 
1743 by a frightful pestilence, destroyed 
forty years later by an earthquake, it las 
ever risen with renovated vigour from the 
consequences of these disasters, appear- 
ing as though endowed with eternal 
youth. ‘The traveller who occupies him- 
self in the slightest degree in studying 
the commercial position of the cities he 
passes through, must feel interested in 
observing that air of continual movement 
so apparent at Messina, and which it 
altogether owes to its geographical posi- 
tion. Thanks to the considerable affluence 
of foreigners who sojourn in the city a 
the commencement of, or return from 
their travels, Messina has become, in the 
fullest acceptation of the term, a most 
eminently comfortable city, where are to 
be procured as easily as at Naples or 
Paris, the most refined delicacies of ele- 
gant life; perhaps there does not exist, 
even in Paris, an hotel so sumptuous as 
the “ Hotel de la Vittoria.” Luxury is 
there pushed to the extreme of garnishing 
the mattresses with rich silken stulfs ; the 
cutsine is perfect, and the infinite variety 
of fish caught in the strait, so justly re- 
nowned for their delicacy and flavour, arc 
here to be enjoyed in perfection, After 
days of hard toil and privation, the luxu- 
ries of the Hotel de la Vittoria had such 
a soothing effect upon the disposition, 
that after a short stay within its hospi- 
table walls, L was quite prepared to par- 
don the pasteboard and stucco-like ap- 
pearance of the houses and monuments 
of Messina, which, on my first entry into 
the city had so sensibly annoyed me. 

The morning after my arrival, on de- 
scending to breakfast in the grand saloon 
of the hotel, I found seated together at 
table, two individuals with whom I soon 
formed an acquaintance. The one was a 
dark-haired pale young man, of a slight 
and elegant figure, and possessing features 
of a strikingly intellectual cast, thoug! 
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overshadowed with a slight expression of 
sadness. The other, on the contrary, was 
one of those stout, good-humoured look- 
ing men to whom the term “jolly” may 
be fitly applied, who appear to bear life 
with a gaiety and izsouciance which no- 
thing can depress. On first hearing the 
two travellers, who were strangers to 
each other, converse, I at once imagined 
them to be fellow-countrymen, but I was 
mistaken. The young pale-featured man 
was a Belgian, and as to the second I 
have never been able to discover what 
country gave him birth. He was cer- 
tainly one of the most extraordinary indi- 
viduals it has ever been my lot to en- 
counter. He gave himself out for an 
Englishman, and he had the accent of a 
Parisian, the profile of a Greek, the cos- 
tume of a Turk, and by turns possessed 
the phlegm of a German, the vivacity of 
a Spaniard, the rigid stiffness of a Rus- 
sian, and the indolence of an Italian. He 
spoke with equal purity all the European 
and Eastern languages, and he had visited 
every nook and corner of the habitable 
globe. For the last fifteen years as he 
himself assured me, he had not stopped 
more than six months in one place; he 
was a sort of wandering Jew. He tra- 
velled alone, accompanied by one strange 
looking servant, and a little carpet bag 
which contained all that he had need of 
during his long peregrinations. Accord- 
ing to winds, tides, and circumstances did 
he regulate his journeyings, so that he 
had wandered over Asia, Africa, and 
America, in all directions. Atthe time I 
met with him he had just returned from 
Morocco, as he had told me, where he 
had passed six months in preparing for 
an expedition which he was about to un- 
dertake to Timbuctoo. The facility with 
which he spoke and wrote the Arabian 
language had, it appeared, so charmed 
the emperor, Abder Rhaman, that he had 
obtained from him all the firmans neces- 
sary for the successful accomplishment of 
gpa rarely attempted by a European. 
This expedition, he did not, he said, in- 
tend to undertake before winter, and the 
six months which were at his disposal he 
was about to employ in a little run to 
Bagdad, which he already knew well, but 
to which he was desirous of paying a 
second visit. I believe that this strange 
cosmopolite abused my youth in order 
to “pitch in” to me, in the slang accep- 
tation of the word, a vast quantity of 
wonderful adventure and ‘‘hair-breadth 
*scapes,” but it must be owned that I 


took great pleasure in his Conversation, 
which was at the same time most ams} 
as well as instructive. As to his youne 
companion at the breakfast table, he lis. 
tened to his narratives with an air of the 
most undisguised astonishment, After 
breakfast, my pretended countryman pro. 
posed that we should adjourn to a certain 
Greek coffee-house for the purpose of 
tasting coffee in its true eastern perfec. 
tion. This Greek coffee-house, which js 
situated on the port, and well known to 
all travellers who have sojourned for q 
day or two in Messina, is in fact kept by 
Athenians; you generally meet there 4 
very curious mixed assemblage of sailors 
belonging to every nation in the world, 
Upon this particular day, as it happened, 
the company mustered strong, and all 
costumes were to be found there, from 
the Bedouin from Tunis with his burnoogs, 
to the Danish sailor with his linen cap. 
“You most probably imagined,” said 
the stranger, addressing me, “that I was 
boasting when I told you that I knew 
thirty diferent languages. Well, since 
we have nothing better to do, I will show 
you a little fun.” So saying, he requested 
the landlord, in Greek, to prepare him 
some coffee according to a method which 
he indicated to him in a long speech. 
Scarcely had the man turned his back 
upon us, when our companion saluted, in 
the eastern fashion, two old Bedouins 
who were smoking in a corner, and begged 
them, in the Arabian tongue, to come and 
take coffee with us. The Bedouins lan- 
guishingly raised their heads, and after 
conversing with him for a few moments, 
in their own soft idiom, accepted his m- 
vitation. Two or three Germans, esta- 
blished at a neighbouring table, observed 
this scene with eager curiosity. Our 
strange companion immediately addressed 
them in their native language, inviting 
them also to join us. The Germans, 
highly amused at the scene, approached, 
declaring that they took him for a true 
Saxon. Among them there chanced to 
be a Russian; our unknown forthwith 
addressed him in his native tongue, a0 
the Russian declared that he must be a 
Muscovite. Some Frenchmen and Spa- 
niards now appeared, and by them he was 
taken fora Parisian and a Castilian; 3s 
to Italian, he spoke it like a true Roman. 
When the little Greek, the master of the 
house, returned with the Turkish coffee, 
and heard our unknown conversing Wit 
everybody at the same time, and wit 
each in his own language, he almost let 
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fall, in his astonishment, the tray he was 
carrying; and, it must be owned, our 
surprise was by no means slight. “ He 
must be of the blood royal,” whispered 
the padrone to me; “it is not possible 
that any of us could be so wise, and more- 
over, he is a Levantine; because no Eu- 
ropean has ever spoken the Eastern lan- 
cuage like him. But stop one moment, 
and we will see.” And the padrone, wish- 
ing to try one last proof, called out with 
a loud voice, “ Dimitrius! Dimitrius!” 
A young man appeared at this summons; 
he was of Moldavian origin. They detied 
our unknown to speak to him in his lan- 
cuage, and he spoke Moldavian. All 
were in amazement ; as for me, I returned 
forthwith to the hotel, in order to learn 
the name of this wonderful personage; I 
interrogated all the waiters : they believed 
him to be an Englishman; and on the 
traveller’s register he had entered himself 
as Count Arnold. I have never been able 
to learn further. We passed the entire 
day together, and I could discover nothing 
more. His conversation was in the highest 
degree instructive, always lively, always 
interesting. He related to me number- 
less adventures of his endless travels, and 
in particuiar a very peculiar interview he 
had had some years back with Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, the most celebrated of all the 
polyglots. There was, in truth, a vast 
deal to be learned in the society of this 
man. I much wished to have had him 
some time longer for a companion, and 
was pleased in thinking that I should be 
gratified in my desire. It had been ar- 
ranged over night that he should start 
with us the following evening for Syra- 
cuse, and from thence for Malta, ex route 
for Bagdad; but when the morrow came 
our gentleman was not to be found. He 
had departed in the night, as it appeared, 
in a fishing boat, for Calabria, in company 
With his servant and his little carpet-bag. 

Heaven knows what has become of him, 

but from that day to this I have never 
becn able either to see, or even to hear 

any tidings of my strange companion. 

In compensation for my disappointment, 

J encountered on board the Mongibello the 

pale young Belgian of the preceding day. 

He was proceeding to Malta as well as 

myself. During that evening, this young 
man himself excited my curiosity in no 

sinall degree. The turn of his ideas was 

singularly poetic, and he expressed him- 
Self in a language full of animation and 
colour. With regard to his profession 
or occupation, I formed a thousand con- 
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jectures, without, however, making up 
my mind to any. Was he a diplomatist, 
a military man, or simply an idler like 
myself? During a beautiful night’s sail, 
the greater portion of which we passed 
on deck together, we had conversed on a 
thousand different topics, and upon many 
of the serious questions of life, on most 
of which our ideas coincided ; but per- 
sonally we were totally unacquainted with 
each other. The following day only | 
learned the name of my interesting young 
friend: it was Albert Grisar, the clever 
author of La Folle and L’Eau Merveil- 
leuse. 

When I went on deck on the following 
morning I rubbed my eyes, and looked 
round me in astonishment. The J/ovqi- 
dello was anchored in the middle of a 
large circular lake, surrounded by a yel- 
low marshy looking tract of country, over 
which the sun was pouring its vivid beams. 
On which side was the sea? By what en- 
trance had we succeeded in penetrating 
into this immense basin? I could not 
understand it at all. Before us lay a 
little white compact looking town ; it was 
Syracuse: we were in that famous port 
which Cicero had proclaimed the most 
beautiful in the world. 

I shall speak but little of Syracuse. To 
describe, in suitable terms, a city which 
was formerly one of the most powerful of 
the earth, requires a longer sojourn than 
I was able to afford, having but one day 
to spend in wandering over those desolate 
plains on which stood formerly the city 
of Denis the Tyrant. Besides (must 1 
avow it?) the remains of Syracuse in 
nowise inspired me. I beheld them with- 
out pleasure, and left them without re- 
gret. How different were my feelings, 
when gazing on the ruins of Agrigente ! 
They did indeed leave upon me a profound 
impression, far different from that with 
which I turned away from Syracuse. 
There are some sentiments of the mind 
which we in vain endeavour to analyse, 
and I know not yet if I must attribute 
the sensation of exaui which weighed upon 
me during this day, which appeared so 
long, to the state of my own mind, or to 
the uninteresting nature of the ruins | 
visited. Let the reader fancy to himselt 
a vast plain covered with withered herbs, 
in the midst of which he sees standing 
here and there a column, similar in ap- 
yearance to the decayed trunk of some 
can tree. <A cicerone takes possession 
of your person, and, while dragging you 
over this marshy plain, pours into your 
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ear a succession of names, which he ob- 
stinately persists are those pertaining to 
the ruins he points out to you. He tn- 
umphantly calls your attention to the 
half-buried remains of several theatres, 
the crumbling facades of certain temples, 
catacombs yet filled with bones, and a 
tomb which he affirms to be that of Ar- 
chimedes, and which was, he assures you, 
discovered by Cicero. When the guide 
has ended his discourse, a group of ragged 
children who have been hitherto hanging 
on your ¢rail, now come up and insist 
upon conducting you to ‘ Dionysius’ 
Ear.” Denis’s ear is curious: it is an 
immense grotto, lofty as a cathedral, hol- 
lowed out in the form of an ear ina moun- 
tain, one side of which presents to the eye 
a vast and perpendicular precipice. Our 
guides assured us that the tyrant had 
made a prison of this grotto, the principal 
merit of which, dimensions apart, was a 
certain sonorousness, so great, indeed, 
that from a little cavity hollowed out at 
the summit of the vault, a listener could 
with ease hear the conversation of the 
prisoners. This little hiding place still 
exists, and those who possess a taste for 
perilous ascents, can give themselves 
without any profit the pleasure of the 
Syracusan tyrant. An old, ricketty, halt- 
broken chair, is the charger employed for 
this expedition. I was mad enough to 
risk my life upon this dangerous Pegasus ; 
though it was, I must own, rather to have 
a laugh at the expense of two young Tus- 
cans who formed a portion of our party, 
and who seemed very much alarmed at 
the idea of this description of travelling, 
than from any desire to behold the curio- 
sities of this loophole, that 1 attempted 
the ascent. I had no sooner, however, 
quitted the earth, before I repented of my 
rash bravado. When I felt myself borne 
upwards along this great wall, when I 
looked down and beheld myself suspended 
in the air at the height of a hundred feet 
above the ground, when I felt that my 
existence depended upon the strength of 
a vile cord, which appeared to me then to 
be ina very wretched condition and fright- 
fully worn, I grew dizzy, I turned pale, 
and fancied myself lost. It was in this 
state that I arrived almost breathless at 
the mouth of a little cave, which was the 
end of my aérial voyage. I was then 
obliged to cling like a cat to the wall, in 
order to pass from the chair into the 
hiding place, and, in the state in which 
I then was, this was no easy operation. 
After all, I was not in any way indemnified 
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for so much fright and trouble: my egy 
panions spoke in a loud voice from the 
grotto below, and but a very vacye nin 
mur reached my ears. I felt persnaded 
that Denis from his hiding place eouij 
not have surprised many important ge. 
crets; it is true that the prospect of the 
descent did not leave my senses at per: 
fect. liberty, and the chair which kept 
oscillating before my eyes like the pen 
dulum of a clock, terrified me to such 
a degree, that for a moment the ide, 
flashed across my mind of passing the 
remainder of my life in the tyrant’s ob. 
servatory. I, however, at last summoned 
up resolution enough to embark once 
more on my frail conveyance, and having 
arrived safe and sound upon ¢erra firma, 
1 inwardly vowed never more to attempt 
such ridiculous expeditions. 

The tourist must not quit Syracuse 
without paying a visit to the river Anapus, 
a little rivulet of about fifteen feet width, 
upon the banks of which grows the papy- 
rus. Syracuse is the only spot in Europe 
in which this Egyptian plant is to be found 
growing in a wild state: it is the hottest 
point of Sicily. After ascending for 
about an hour in a sort of canoe this 
rivulet, which flows peacefully along 
through a very dreary marsh, we found 
tufts of papyrus in abundance, The pa- 
pyrus is a tall reed, growing sometimes 
to a height of ten or twelve feet, and of 
about the thickness of an ordinary cane. 
The tissue of its fibres is cellular, covered 
with a double cuticle, one very white and 
delicate, the other green and coarse. ‘The 
summit of this reed is crowned with a 
enormous tuft of leaves of a feathery n2- 
ture ; it ‘springs from a root similar m 
appearance to that of the tuberose. At 
the spot where the stalk shoots from the 
root, it is covered, like all bulbous plants, 
by a slight cuticle, yellow and stringy. 
It is this slender cuticle which the at- 
cients converted into paper, before the 
invention of parchment. Certaim manu: 
facturers of Syracuse still compose a de- 
scription of paper in imitation of that for- 
merly manufactured, which they dispos? 
of at a high price to travellers. ‘The pro- 
cess gone through in the fabrication P 
this paper is very simple. After having 
stretched upon a table a layer of the cl 
ticle, of about two inches in thickness, 
they proceed to beat it with a wooden 
mallet. This operation extracts the wate, 
flattens the filaments, and gives a certal 
consistence to the paper, which whitens 
and hardens as it dries. 
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At nightfall, the bell of the IJongihello 
summoned us to our bark. The steam 
was up, and in half an hour after our ar- 
rival on board, we had slipped our moor- 
ings, and were steaming out of that sad 
and dreary basin on our voyage to Malta. 
This little voyage from Syracuse to Malta 
was delightful; the sea was calm as glass, 
the moon shone brightly down upon the 
sleeping bosom of the deep, and the re- 
freshing coolness of the night air, after 
the sultry heat of the day, was inex- 
pressibly delicious; for more than two 
hours after my fellow-voyagers had 
“turned-in” for the night, I remained on 
deck puting a cigar, and contemplating 
in a half sad, half cheerful frame of mind, 
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the many beauties of the ever-changing 
world of waters which lay around me. 
sublime in its deep and death-like repose. 
now calm as an infant’s slumber, but vei 
so quickly roused, and, when roused, s 
terrible in its wrath! It was with relue- 
tance that, at length, warned by the grow- 
ing chilliness of the rising sea-breeze, and 
the fatigue and drowsiness cousequen' 
upon a hard day’s exertion, I succeeded in 
tearing myself away from this glorious 
scene: I descended to the cabin, an! 
sought my berth; and in a very few mo- 
ments was locked in profound repose. 

At sunrise the next morning we <e- 
scried a white speck glistening on the 
horizon. It was Malta. , 


THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE NEW YEAR IN! 


RinG out, ring out, gay laughing bells, 
Ring out with joyous pealing! 
For the Old Year lies on his couch of death, 
With a sigh he draws hard his parting breath; 
The sand of Time is stealing 
Swiftly, bringing him near his doom, 
The valley of darkness’ shadowy gloom,— 
The charnel-prison, beyond whose bars 
Lies the ocean of mystery, outside the stars, 
To his soul revealing. 
Ring, ring, ring, 
With boisterous din, 


Ding, dong, bell! 
Chime the Old Year’s knell. 


The Old Year out—the New Year in! 


Death’s shaft has flown, 
With a stifled moan. 
Ding, dong, bell! 
Again ring out, ring out—ye bells, | 
With many a merry greeting, 
To the rosy new-born whom we hail with a checr, 
And wish friend and foeman “ A Happy New Year!” 
Our hearts with high hope beatmg,— 
Hope, that the year new-fledged may bring 
The bloom of prosperity on its wing, 
And when the seasons grow old again _ 
Peace may reign upon earth, and goodwill towards men, 
Till time has ceased his fleeting! 
Ring, ring, ring, 
With boisterous din, 


The Old Year out—the New Year in! 













































































































One damp, cold, hazy afternoon, two tra- 
vellers might have been seen bending their 
steps towards Roche Abbey. I cannot 
tell the exact year in which which the fol- 
lowing circumstances transpired, for the 
old manuscript in my possession is very 
much torn and defaced, the latter portion 
of the date being entirely mouldered away. 
Suffice to say, however, that the event 
occurred in 15—, on the afternoon pre- 
ceding Christmas Day. 

Arriving at the massive portal, the 
strangers knock and demand food and 
lodging for the night. Both from their 
dress and general demeanour, it is easy to 
see that these visitors belong to the 
wealthier class; but every traveller, no 
matter what his condition or. character 
might be, is entitled to solicit food and 
lodging for three days, without any ques- 
tions being asked—it is a rule of the 
monastery. ‘The porter makes no reply, 
and his rigid countenance undergoes no 
change, but, like a huge automaton, he 
leads his visitors in silence to the common 
room. This room is large—capable of 
accommodating two hundred persons, or, 
perhaps, more, but there are only four of 
the monks present, two of whom are busy 
with their rosary, muttering a prayer 
every time they shift a bead. They are 
men of astern, inflexible countenance— 
all but one, who makes such a wry face; 
ha! ha! ha! he is pullimg his bare foot 
out from a shoe, in which are a number of 
sharp, flinty pebbles. Now he makes his 
exit, followed by others of the fraternity, 
leaving one, however, still telling his beads. 
This monk is apparently too devout to 
notice the presence of any observers ; but 
his attention is soon roused by a nudge 
on the elbow, with this inquiry— 

“1 say, old boy, is it possible to see any 
life here ?” 

“ Disturb not my meditations by pro- 
fane words,” replies a hollow, sepulchral 
voice. 

‘Nay, don’t be crusty. Here is a 
sroat to purchase a flagon of wine, which 
Vm sure you need.” 

‘“‘] will put the money to the sacred 
oblations, my son.” 

“Hark ye, father, if we can gain your 
confidence 1 will make the fourpence into 
a noble,’* 

**Do my sons wish to purcliase some 
indulgence of Holy Church °” 

“That do we, father.” 
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“If so, retire with me, separately and 
I will hear your confessions,” ; 

“Thank you; but Wwe are good Catholics 
and prefer to confess in the morning fast. 
ing. At present, the motions of the flesh 
are strong within us: we have desire {oy 
a carouse. Cannot you, when night has 
thrown her curtain round the scene ins 
troduce us into a little jovial company 
you understand (nudging him), wine of 
the best, and a merry song to flavour i 
eh—what say you *” 

“Forbear, my son. Do you take this 
holy place for a synagogue of Satan ?” 

Father, listen; 1 care not if it cost 
fen ryals, but to-night we are desirous of 
enjoying ourselves at Our Lady of the 
Rock. Cannot you foregather a few choice 
spirits, and, just for once, lay aside the 
austere habits of your order ?” 

" | son, we have no appetite for 
sensual enjoyments, and dare not over. 
step the licence of our society, save for 
the Church’s weal.” And now the monk 
turns to leave the room, but one of the 
visitors seizes him by the girdle, saying— 

“ Holy father, we will pay well for our 
frolic. Here is an angel for earnest 
money, and when the day dawns the 
reckoning shall bear a just proportion to 
the entertainment.” 

“ My sons,” said the monk, “these are 
troublous times, when it is difficult to dis- 
cover friends from the enemies of mother 
church. Perchance mischief should hap- 
pen to us ?” 

“By the blessed Virgin and Saut 
Nicholas, we are true men! replied one 
of the visitors. 

“ And will swear never to divulge what 
may come to pass ?” 

“ We swear.” 

Dinner had long been over at the 
abbey, but one of the garcons came and 
conducted the strangers to the refectory. 
Here a long table, which was simply com 
posed of rough boards placed upon trestles, 
occupied the centre of the room, under 
which a pair of fine stag-hounds, and two 
or three other dogs are reclining sloth. 
The floor is strewed with rushes, and not 
very cleanly, but, in token of the qu ty 
of the guests, goodly stores of viands att 
placed upon the table. There is first ° 
all a loaf of bread and half a yard of oe 
for each, with two great black-jacks fille 
with nutty brown ale. Afterwards follow 
remnants of a boar’s head, venison, P® 
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cock pie, woodeocks, and various other 
kind of fowl. The visitors draw out the 
knives from the sheath in their girdles, 
and commence a vigorous onslaught, for 
their appetites had become sharpened by 
long abstinence. 

Our guests had not long concluded 
their repast before the vesper-bell tolled, 
for it was now sunset, and all repaired 
with reverent steps to the church. One 
would have thought that no mind and 
heart could remain unaffected by a scene 
like this. The newly-risen moon shed a 
mild pale light through the narrow win- 
dows, revealing, as in a dream, portions 
of tall columns and towering arches— 
throwing a dim halo, as it were, upon the 
statues of saints and martyrs which filled 
every recess. Here and there a sombre 
monk was kneeling before the shrine of 
his patron saint, while the distant lamps, 
like the eyes of some celestial spirits, were 
gleaming upon the altar. Suddenly 
through the long and shadowy aisles arose 
a chant of praise. Low and solemn was 
the strain as music of Alolian harps in a 
solitary mansion. ‘All mummery!” ex- 
claims some caustic reader, with a sneer. 
It was not mummery. Those barefooted, 
shivering monks would rather waste their 
flesh with stripes and penances than slight 
or disregard an ordinance of the church. 
But the strangers—did they restrain those 
secret resolves for future indulgences ? 
Did those two men feel chastened, and 
forego their anticipated revel? The 
visitors looked on with jaundiced eye— 
they had an object in view; indeed, had 
the monks not been absorbed by their 
devotions, they might have observed a 
sinister expression on the countenance 
of one who had shared their hospitality ; 
he even laughed, silently it is true, but 
with a self-gratified chuckle. 

We must pass over a period of several 
hours, during which time certain private 
arrangements had been entered into be- 
tween our visitors and one or two of the 
monks. At nine o’clock, p.m., when the 
garcons and all, or nearly all, the brother- 
hood had retired to their hard straw- 
pallets, our visitors are laughing and 
chatting in a particular part of the abbey, 
namely, in a vaulted room leading from 
the kitchen, and adjoining the cellars. 
They are not alone—one, two, three, four 
—five monks are with them. What 
passes? <A great deal of wine passes out 
of sight. There is now much knocking 
at the table, and the sub-prior, who is 
master of the revels, calls upon Brother 
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Tyson fora song. <A round-faced, close- 
shaven little monk thereupon places one 
hand through the girdle of his cassock, 
and fixing his eye upon the lamp above 
him, sings in a soft and plaintive tone— 


LUCY VANE. 


Yestr’een, when out upon the lea, 
And wending on my way, 

I met sweet Lucy Vane, and she 
Unto me thus did say— 


** Life hath no joys for me!” she cries, 
“ O, list unto my woes; 

Glyton is false!” I raised my eyes; 
Her cheeks were like the rose. 


“ Poor little timorous dove!” I cried, 
** Nestle within these arms: 

If all the world be false beside, 
Vouchsafe to me thy charms. 


“And I am blest!” A dimpled smile, 
*Midst tears, shot forth a ray 

Of sunshine, which did me beguile. 
I kist her tears away. 


“‘A very good song,” observes the sub- 
prior, “and true to nature. I have ever 
regarded a beautiful woman as the love- 
liest object in creation; and it is difficult 
to say, with confidence, when her charms 
are most irresistible—whether in a joyous 
or a melting mood. Notwithstanding that 
the learned father Neonitas bids men be- 
ware of the alluring smile, I rather incline 
to the opinion that woman’s power is 
strongest when she claims our sympa- 
thies ; for while we cannot always ap- 
propriate her smiles (which, it must be 
confessed, exhibit too often a general 
diffusiveness) in sorrow she makes, as it 
were, an individual appeal to her auditor. 
Our two worthy friends and patrons may 
perhaps think that a monk is scarcely 
qualified to entertain an opinion, or at least 
to express any trustworthy decision on 
this matter; may I therefore ask to what 
phase of the argument they individually 
incline ?” 

*T'o a lovely woman bathed in tears,” 
replied one of the visitors. 

“ Now I am satisfied,” replied the sub- 
prior, “and make due allowance for thie 
unlicensed observance recorded in the 
concluding line of the song, since Lucy 
Vane was lovely, and Lucy Vane was 
bathed in tears.” 

“This is good wine,” observed one of 
the guests, with a hearty smack of the 
lips ; “real Burgundy, as I’m a sinner!” 

“Right,” replied one of the monks, 
also smacking his lips; ‘‘ which proves 
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that a sinner may occasionally speak 


truth.” 

“It cost a pretty penny, I trow,” re- 
marked the other guest, after he had 
drained his goblet to the dregs. 

“As to that,” replied the sub-prior, 
“T might answer yes, or I might answer 
uo, it being penitential wine. ‘The goodly 
liquor belonged to Squire Jenkins, who 
partook of it freely, until, on one occasion, 
ie became quite riotous, and blood was 
spilt. Afterwards, when in a contrite 
mood, he removed the temptation out of 
his way, and placed it here.” 

Presto ! * acted like a considerate 
man,” observed one of the visitors; ‘ 1 
yote that our cups be replenished.” 

“'Tra—la—la !” 

“Tush!” exclaimed the little round- 
faced monk; “do not interrupt the 
harmony.” 

A rubicund man, with broad shoulders 
and heavy paunch, now stepped forward, 
saying— 

“ Brethren, under favour of our two 
worthy guests, I will sing a song.” 

“ Certainly—by all means!” cried out 
several of the party. 

“ Silentio omnes!” exclaimed the sub- 
prior, in a tone of authority. 


DRINK TO THE WANING MOON, 


Brothers, we will merry be, 
Blend our voice in harmony, 
Vass the bowl in jollity, 
And drink to the waning moon. 
(horus. Merry will we be, merry will we be, 
And drink to the waning moon. 


Pass the bowl. To fast and pray, 
Wears the inmost life away; 
Steal a moment to be gay, 

And drink to the waning moon. 


Chorus, Merry will we be, &c. 
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Would we have the fancy bright 
Soothe our pain, put care to flight 
Cherish mirth the livelong night, : 
Then drink to the waning moon, 


Chorus. Merry will we be, &c. 


Brothers, we will merry be, 
Blend our voice in harmony, 
Pass the bowl in jollity, 

And drink to the waning moon. 


Chorus. Merry will we be, merry will we be, 
And drink to the Waning moon, 


“ Brothers,” shouted the sub-prior, now 
exhilarated with wine and music, “I have 
great pleasure in calling upon each of ou 
worthy friends and patrons for a song.” 

“JT cannot sing,” replied one of the 
visitors. 

“ And I,” observed the other visitor, 
“‘know no air, save one just set to the 
hundredth psalm.” 

“ No, thank you,” interrupted the sub. 
prior; ‘we will dispense with that.” 

“It would bring on the colic,” added 
the rubicund brother; “give us a right 
good toast.” 

Whereupon one of the visitors rose and 
said— 

“Let every one rise, with a full cup 
in hand. Here’s to great Henry (the 
Kighth), our glorious king!” 

Instantly the assembled monks began 
to vent their displeasure in the most 
discordant noises :— 


““Tsche —e —e —e!” 
“ Shewe —e — e!” 


“Ha —a— a!” 


But as suddenly the revellers began to 
grow sober, as the truth flashed upon 
them that all this time they had been 
entertaining two spies of the king. 




















A TRUE 


Tur love of gold! who amongst us is 
altogether free from its intluence ? Some 
value it chiefly as being a talent which 
they must seek to use aright, and for 
which they shall hereafter have to give 
an account. ILappy are they who so use 
the “unrighteous mammon”’ that it may 
bring down a blessing, not a curse upon 
their heads! Some love it as being the 
means of power, of luxury, of worldly in- 
fluence ; let them beware of the glittering 
snare which is ready to entangle their 
souls, and draw them down into a pit of 
destruction. 

Some there are, strange to say, who 
love gold for its own sordid sake, without 
the expectation of any pleasure or advan- 
tage to be gained by it; these are the 
veriest idolaters of mammon, and they 
may be found alike in the hovel and the 
palace; for a beggar may grasp his paltry 
earnings with the same avidity as the 
nillionnaire his gold. 

During a recent visit to the sister isle, 
a remarkable illustration of this truth 
came to our knowledge, which we are now 
about to present to our readers. We were 
visiting a friend in the far west, who, 
knowmg our love of antiquities, kindly 
directed our attention to various objects 
of interest in his neighbourhood. Amongst 
other spots, associated with the memory 
of bygone times, he brought us to visit a 
ruined abbey, whose crumbling walls are 
uow overshadowed by groups of venerable 
trees, amongst whose outspread roots lie 
the graves of former generations. ‘Lhis 
being regarded asa peculiarly sacred spot, 
it is ever an object of anxiety with the 
ecuntry peosle to obtain a burial place 
within the precincts of the abbey yard, 
which is, consequently, so thronged with 
grassy mounds, that one can scarcely 
glance around, without exclaiming with 
the poet— 

“How populous, how vital, is the grave!” 

While gazing with interest at the scene 
before us, our guide observed to us, that 
many years before, he had chanced to be 
present here at a funeral which, although 
that of a very poor woman, excited a great 
stir in the neighbourhood, on account ot 
some extraordinary circumstauces con- 
nected with the closing days of her life. 

“It was,” continued he, ‘“ somewhere 
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STORY. 


near the spot on which we are now stand” 
ing, that Honor Delany was buried, and 
her story is so illustrative of the absorbing 
love of gold and of its tyrannical power 
over the human heart, when once it has 
gained admission there, that I will, if you 
please, relate her history to you.” We 
gladly seconded this proposal, and seating 
ourseives beneath an ivied arch, listened 
to the following narrative. 

“ From twenty to thirty years ago, there 
dwelt in this parish a poor old woman, 
named Honor Delany; her husband was 
dead, and most of her children were settled 
in the world, so that her only remaining 
stay was her youngest son Alick, who 
was remarked amongst the neighbours as 
being a most industrious lad, and a very 
good son. As Honor advanced in years, 
she became extremely anxious, as is often 
the case with aged Irishwomen, about 
securing money enough, before her death, 
to pay for a “dacent burial.” In her case, 
however, this desire seemed to be a sort 
of monomania, for in her anxiety to save 
every available penny out of her small 
earnings as a flax-spinner, she often 
erudged herself even a simple meal of 
potatoes. Vainly did her son remonstrate 
with her on the subject, and beg of her to 
‘“make her mind aisy,” as he would take 
eare she had ‘a fine wake, aud a dacent 
burial too.” 

“It’s mighty aisy to promise,” was 
Honor’s usual reply; “ but how can the 
like of you ever save enough to bury your 
mother with eredit to the family ?’’ Again 
and again did Alick remonstrate, and 
again and again did he receive the same 
incredulous reply. The poor tellow made 
no rejoinder; but, bent upon satistying 
his mother’s wishes, he saved every penny 
he could spare out of his wages, and in the 
course of time, came to tell her that her 
desire was accomplished, for he had saved 
a suflicient sum of money to “ give her a 
handsome wake and a fine burial when- 
ever it might please God Almighty to 
take her to himself.” After praising him 
for his dutiful conduct, “And is it gold 
ye have, Alick ?” enquired Honor of her 
son. Her eves glistened with delight on 
receiving an auswer in the aflirmative, 
and she asked him to give her the money. 
This, however, he declined doing; as the 
gold, he said, might some day be stolen 
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out of the cabin in his absence, and that 
he had therefore placed it in his master’s 
hands, who would take care of it for him; 
and, added the affectionate youth,—“long 
may it be before the money is wanting. 
But now,” continued he, “ I hope, mother, 
you'll think no more of stinting yourself 
with the milk and the praties; but keep 
yourself stout and hearty for my sake.” 

Honor’s countenance fell when her son 
refused to commit the money to her care, 
and she muttered something about his not 
trusting her. He soothed her as best he 
could, and only reiterated his request that 
she should, mm future, take sufficient 
nourishment, and clothe herself more 
warmly. It seems, however, that the love 
of money had by this time wormed itself 
into the inmost recesses of the old woman’s 
heart ; and the habit which she had formed 
at first from a shadowy idea of self- 
respect and duty was now become the 
very dearest passion of her soul. The 
clothes which were given her by her 
wealthier neighbours disappeared in some 
unaccountable manner, and whenever any 
one ventured to expostulate with her 
about her ragged apparel, her usual reply 
was, “ Arrah then, ye don’t know all the 
calls upon me, and how hard it is to keep 
a stitch on my back, when I see my own 
flesh and blood want the bit to eat, and 
rag to cover thei.” 

Time wore on, and old Honor was 
seized with an illness which seemed likely 
to bring her to the grave. As Alick was 
preparing one morning to go to his work, 
she called him to her bedside, and told 
him she had a favour to ask of him; and 
that was, to have her grave dug at once 
in the Abbey yard, as she should die easier 
if she felt sure of being buried there. 

“Sure, mother,” replied Alick, “ you 
may depind upon me for having you laid 
in the holy spot. I have never gone 
against ye while ye were alive, and I 
wont do so when ye’r dead.” 

«Well, Alick, 1 can’t die aisy unless I 
see my grave dug.” “See it!” exclaimed 
Alick in astonishment. ‘Sure, ye are too 
wake entirely to go and see it; but I'll 
have it dug for yez all the same, that ye 
may close yer eyes with contintment, 
knowing that it is all ready for ye.” 

** Blessings on yer head for the same,” 
exclaimed old Honor. ‘ Now go at wance, 
like an obedient lad as ye are, and get 
the job done out of hand, for it wont 
be long before the breath is out of my 
body.” At noon, she was informed by 
her son that “a beautiful grave had been 
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sg for her—as clane and dry as if it -— 
or a queen. 

= Thank ye, Alick—thank ye kindly 
said the dying woman. “ And now ther 
is only wan thing more upon my mind” 
added she in a melancholy tone, 

“ And what is that, mother dear?” in 
quired Alick. ‘Ye know that I will do 
anything in life to plase ye.” 

“ Well, Alick, I have a consate that | 
shall lie quieter in my grave if I have said 
my prayers in it afore I die,” 

This whim seemed so extraordin 4 
one that Alick did his best to dissuade Le 
mother from her proposed plan; but all 
in vain. She whined and wept until he 
yielded to her desire, and wrapping her 
up carefully in a blanket, carried her to 
the Abbey yard and laid her down in the 
newly dug grave. She then requested of 
him to leave her alone there for a quarter 
of an hour that she might attend to her 
“devotions.” Accordingly, Alick with. 
drew to a little distance and leant against 
a tree, which concealed him from his 
mother’s view; but feeling anxious about 
her, he contrived to watch through the 
foliage at the open grave. What was his 
perplexity and surprise on perceiving that 

is mother, after having cast an uneasy 
glance around as if fearful of being ob- 
served, bent herself down into the grave 
and made a movement as if scratching the 
soil with her feeble hands! Alick waited 
until the quarter of an hour was past, 
and then returned to the spot, where 
he found his mother telling her beads. 
Having lifted her in his arms, he bore her 
back to the cottage, observing by the way, 
that she cast many an anxious, restless 
glance towards the grave where she had 
so recently been laid. Alick’s curiosity 
having been thus excited, he quickly re- 
turned to the grave, and on looking m 
perceived that the earth had been stirred 
in one of its corners and had been beaten 
and smoothed down again, as if with the 
palm of the hand. He dug up the spot, 
and great was his astonishment on finding 
ten golden guineas carefully wrapped up 
in a rag, and concealed beneath the earth. 

Poor Alick was no less wounded by his 
mother’s conduct, than surprised to find 
that such a treasure could have beet 
amassed by her. ‘Taking the gold in his 
hand, he hastened home. With a beat- 
ing heart, he approached his parents 
couch and found there only a cold ab 
lifeless body! her feeble vital powers h 
been exhausted by the insane attempt 
carry her idolized treasure with her t 
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‘tomb, and she had entered that un- 

een world, where gold avails not to 
aniline se peace or joy, and where the soul 
just appear ao to auswer for the 
deeds done in the body. 

It was a miserable moment for poor 
Alick, who was a loving, as well as a 
dutiful son ; however, he soon persuaded 
himself that her mind must have been 
wandering, and that she was, conse- 
quently, an unaccountable being. He 
fultilled his promise of having ‘a hand- 
some wake and a fine burial” for her; 
and the noise of her living visit to the 
erave with its attendant discovery having 
got abroad with many marvellous addi- 
tions, brought a ereat concourse to old 
Honor’ s funeral, so that the Abbey yard 
was thronged w ith people. 

Alick is still alive, and is as contented 
and happy as a good son deserves to be. 
He is the father of a numerous family, 
who will, I hope, yield to him the same 
love and obedience that he did to a far 
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THE HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


THE crimson sun has been sleeping an hour, 
And the day dieth drearily, 
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form ide -rour Chris- 


1ess worthy parent : 


han dispensation, no less than under the 
Jewish one, the fifth commandinent, 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother,’ 


is. still “the first commandment with a 
promise.” 

So saying, our friend rose up from the 
aged stump of an oak, ou which he had 
heen seated, and advancing towards a 
spot where the green mounds lay thickly 
together—* It was somewhere here,” said 
he, “that I saw Honor Delany laid in her 
last earthly home; and though many a 
year has passed away since then, yet I 
never look upon the ‘spot without think- 
ing how insidious and how tyrannical is 
the love of money; and how we should 
watch and pray against the growth of 
this hidden tendency within our hearts, 
lest, as was the case with her, its tyranny 
should in one form or other, pursue us to 
the very grave. The poet says truly :— 


‘He only who has ceas’d to hoard, 
IIas learn'd to live.’” 


Night gradually glides with her queenly power, 
And bears a blithe burden for me, 


For I 


spy a green holly-bough kissing the wall, 


And a mistletoe spray hanging high ;— 
Time, let your fleet footsteps like snow feathers fall, 
And your wings rustle aivily by! 
Winking and twinkling high up on the wall 
Laugh the sly berries, so elvish and bright— 
Berries and leav es, let your benison fall 


Lovingly down on my da 


rling to-night ! 


Glistening red from their armour of green 
Sparkle the ruddy round pips— 


But I know where 


a bonnier red may be seen, 


On a pair of sweet laughing lips! 
And the mistletoe’s pearls, though dainty they be, 
As they sprinkle yon emerald wre ath, 
Are not half so pure as the pearls I see 
Archily sailing those lips beneath! 
Winking and twinkling high up on the wall 
Laugh the sly berries, so elvish and bright— 
Berries and leaves, let your benison fall 


Lovingly down on my darling to- night ! 























Marte ANTOINETTE JOSEPTIE JEANNE DE 
LornatNne, archduchess of Austria and 
quecn of France, daughter of Francis L., 
Emperor of Germany and King of Hun- 
cary, and the illustrious and courageous 
Maria Theresa, was born on the 2nd of 
November, 1755. The new policy of 
France which had induced Louis XV. to 
support Austria against Prussia during 
the Seven Years’ War, determined him to 
listen to the advice of his minister, the 
Duke of Choiseul, who was desirous of 
cementing this change in the exterior 
system, by the marriage of the Dauphin 
with an archduchess. 

When the marriage was arranged, 
some time after the peace of 1763, Maria 
‘Theresa demanded of M. de Choiseul, a 
tutor for her daughter in the person of 
an eeclesiastic, at once a scholar and a 
man of the world, who, while completing 
the education of the young archduchess, 
would be enabled to make known to her 
the country over which she was destined 
to reign, and, above all, the court of Ver- 
sailles; that court the most elegant, the 
wittiest, and for more than a century the 
most celebrated in Europe. M. Lomenie 
de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, hav- 
ing been consulted on this subject by M. 
de Choiseul, recommended to him as the 
fittest person he knew of, the Abbé Elie 
de Vermont, librarian of the College 
Mazarin, and doctor of the Sorbonne. 
The Abbé de Vermont departed for 
Vienna; for several years he carefully 
superintended the education of Marie 
Antoinette, returned to France with her 
at the epoch of her marriage, and ceased 
not during the fifteen years of her reign 
to exercise the greatest influence over 
her entire conduct. 

Towards the close of April, 1770, 
Marie Antoinette, when scarcely fifteen 
years of age, quitted Vienna for France 
to become the wife of the Dauphin. The 
simplicity of the German manners not 
having, as in France, kept the people 
aloof from Maria Theresa and her court, 
the entire city of Vienna knew and loved 
the voung Dauphiness, and heartfelt were 
the adieus uttered, and many the tears 
shed, on her departure from the land of 
her birth. In this general grief, however, 
Maria Theresa was the deepest partici- 
pator, for she was separating for ever in 
this world from the most dearly loved of 
her children. In the touching letter ad- 
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dressed by her to the Daup] 
we here subjoin—in which she pours 
forth all a mother’s love for a dearly. 
cherished child, we know not which the 
most to admire—the mother, the empress 
or the christian. 
“Your bride, my dear Dauphin,” she 
writes, “‘has left me. As she had mage 
all my happiness, so I trust she will alsy 
niake yours. I have brought her UD ae. 
cordingly, because I have long forescen 
that she was destined to partake of your 
lot. I have sought to inspire her with 
the love of her duties towards you; a 
tender attachment, and thought to ima. 
gine aud put in practice the means of 
pleasing you. I have also instilled into 
her heart a sincere and tender devotion 
towards the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, being persuaded that those sove. 
reigns but ill make the happiness of the 
subjects committed to their care, when 
they fail in their duty to Him who 
breaketh sceptres and overturneth thrones 
as it seemeth best to Him. 
“ Love, then, your duties towards God, 
] conjure you, my dear Dauphin, as I have 
alike conjured my daughter. Love and 
seek the happiness of your people over 
whom you will ever reign too soon. Love 
the king your grandfather, inspire or re- 
new this attachment to my family. Be 
good like him—ever be accessible to the 
unfortunate. It is impossible that lead. 
ing such a life you can fail of happiness. 
My daughter will love you; of this I am 
assured, because I know her heart. But 
the more I answer for her love and devo- 
tion io you, the more earnestly do | en- 
treat you to vow to her the tenderest 
Adieu, my dear Dauphia, | 


N—which 


attachment. 
am bathed in tears.” 

The journey of the Dauphiness to het 
adopted land was performed slowly ;-1t 
might be said that she travelled towards 
the capital of France through a double 
line of spectators and complimentary ad- 
dresses. When they told her that she 
had crossed the Austrian frontiers, she 
turned back to bid a long and painfu 
adieu to her natal country and her mother, 
and bursting into tears she uttered these 
prophetic words, “J shall see her 20 
more !” 

The greatest enthusiasm, howevel 
erected the young and beantiful areb- 
duchess on her passage from Strasburg! 
to Versailles, and many were the scenes 
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—some ridiculous eno¥gh—which were 
the consequence. A worthy curt of the 
environs of Ch ilons, prese ‘nted himself 
be! fore her carriage at the head of his 
lock, and commenced, with eyes respect- 
“al lly east to the eround, a harangue which 
had for text these words of the Song of 
Songs, Pulehra es e¢ formosa ! Unfortu- 
nately for himself, the pastor raised his 
eyes at this moment, and the sight of 
Marie Antoinette caused him to com- 
pletely forget his discourse. 
_ © Madame,” said then the old pastor, 
“be not surprised at my want of me- 
mory; had Solomon behe ld you, he would 
hav . forgotten his harangue as well as 
his fair Egyptian, and he would with 
uch more reason have addressed to you 
these words, Pulchra es et formosa.” 

At a few leagues from Compitgne a 
scuool advanced, with its professors, to 
compliment the fair and august traveller ; 
and the head classical scholar of the hody 
delivered a Latin discourse of irreproach- 
able purity; but nothing could exceed 
the astonishment into which the vill: we 
Ciceros were thrown, when Marie Antoi- 
nette replied in Latin to their Latin 


harangue, and showed them that she 
could speak this language with at least 


as much facility as they could write it. 

On the 14th of May, 1770, Marie An- 
toinette was received at Compicgne by 
Louis XV., who presented her to the 
Dauphin. The following day the court 
set out for Versailles, and proceeded as 
far as the chateau of la Muette, where a 
erand entertainment took place. In the 
morning Marie Antoinette had shown her 
resp eet for virtue by requesting an intro- 
duction, at St. Denis, to Madame Louise, 
sunt of the Dauphin : in the evening she 
showed her respect for the king by sup- 
ping at the same table with Madame du 
Harry. On the 16th of May, the Dauphin 
and Dauphiness were united in the chapel 
of Versailles. 

From this day Marie Antoinette was a 


Frenchwoman, and from this day, -also, 
commenced those sorrows and misfor- 


tunes which France seemed to have re- 
served for her in exchange for her virtues 
and courage. At the fétes which were 
given in the Place Louis XV. by ni 
city of Paris, on the occasion of her ma 
rage, lifty-three persons were rs Pec 
by the pressure of the crowd, and three 
hundred others trampled under foot and 
dreadfully injured, of which number the 
lives of two hundred only were saved. 
This lamentable accident, which struck as 
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a sinister presage all contemporary imagi- 
nations, was attributed by some to the 
neglect of proper precautions on the part 

of the city authorities, by others to cul- 
pable premeditation. ‘It seems to us 
much more natural to seek ‘the cause in 
the absolute want of order, calmness, and 
method which characterizes a Parisian 
crowd, for the very same spot, as also the 
Champ. de- Mars has, twice within a period 

of ten vears, witnessed the same confu- 
sion and the same distressing loss of life 

and linb, What merits being noted as a 
strangely fatal cireumstance is, the fact 
of the cemetery of the Madeleine, which 
received in 1770 the victims of this royal 
fete, having been, twenty-three vears 
later, the recept: cle for the mutilated 
trunks of those who had been the heroes 
of it. 

Marie Antoinette remained four years 
Dauphiness, almost day for day, for, mar- 
ried on the 16th of May, 1770, she seate d 
herself on the throne beside Louis XVI. 
on the 10th of May, 1774. Although 
honoured and estee med at court for the 
eminent qualities she possessed, as well 
as through the distant lustre of her 
crown, she, nevertheless, passed these 
four years in that modest and almost 
exiled condition which Louis X\V., the 
Duke of Aiguillon, and Madame du 
Barry had prescribed for the Dauphin. 
It was, in fact, only on the day when she 
had attained the supreme rank, that was 
lighted her triple aureole of woman, 
queen, and martyr. 

Never has queen left a more noble, 
more touching, and more lasting memory 
than Marie Auntoluctte, for never did 
queen unite in the same degree those 
attributes which never die in the memory 
of man—beauty, intellect, and misfor- 
tune. 

The beauty of Marie Antoinette wa 
of the rarest and highest species, for it 
dwelt less in each of her traits than in 
her whole person. No one could havi 
sufficiently described it by saying that 
she had a ‘slight figure, charming hands, 
a beautiful complexion, dove- rs and 
expressive eyes, pearly teeth, fair hair, 
and an indeserib: ibly craceful carriage 
Other women might have possessed, lik: 
her, these special beauties and elegances 
but none possessed, like her, that roya! 
and victorious exsemble—to use an ex- 
yressive French phrase—which would 
lave rendered her the most beautiful of 
women if she had not been the most im- 
posing of queens. aes 
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The education of Marie Antoinette 
piaced her also high above all the ladies 
of her court. She was well versed in the 
Latin language, and could speak and 
write correctly German, Italian, and 
French. Her life as queen did not per- 
mit her much leisure time for serious 
study; hence her reading was chiefly 
contined to novels: she was, however, 
always sufliciently mistress of her ideas 
to be able to reply like Maria Theresa to 
the addresses which were on various 
occasions presented to her. Her tastes 
were those of an intelligent woman who 
knows how to occupy her mind without 
endangering her heart. She loved flowers, 
knew them well, and cultivated them 
with judgment; and her example exer- 
cised, through the spirit of imitation, a 
considerable influence upon botanical 
pursuits. Letters possessed a great at- 
traction for her, and above all the drama. 
She frequently performed at ‘Trianon m 
company with persons of her private 
circle, and she was ever anxious to pro- 
mote the literature of the stage. Through 
her means it was that Chamfort procured 
a pension for his tragedy of “ Mustapha 
et Zeangir,” and she was on one occasion 

resent at the reading of a comedy of 
Dorat Cubicres, adapted by Molé, to 
which the poets Bertin and Parny had 
been invited. Unfortunately the medio- 
crity of the productions which she had 

atronized, and their miserable failure 

me the public, disgusted her with 
the literary men of her epoch, and she 
left, as a farewell to poetry, the most 
beautiful edition which had been exe- 
cuted in France of the works of Me- 
tastasios. 

From literature Marie Antoinette 
passed to music, which she knew very 
well, and for which she ever afterwards 
entertained a strong predilection. She 
summoned to France the composer Gluck, 
who made his debut with his ‘‘ Iphigenie 
en Aulide;” and she obtained a pension 
for Piccini, who replied to this benefac- 
tion by the opera of “ Dido.” It was not 
in the power of Marie Antoinette to re- 
store the brilliancy of French letters, 
which had shed their last rays under 
Louis XV., and which dragged their slow 
length along in some dull and lifeless 
tragedies and declamatory pamphlets 
until the Revolution, but she encouraged 
the composers which Italy and Germany 
had produced, and to her enlightened 

protection of these rival schools France 
owes, In a great measure, its progress in 
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the art, as well as some of the mou 
eminent masterpieces of its lyric stage, 
Lhe domestic life of Marie Antoinette 
Was simple and regular. She rose rene. 
rally at cight o’clock, and breakfasted in 
her bed-room about nine, sometimes in 
bed, frequently standing up before a little 
dressing-table. Her meals were of the 
most simple and almost frugal character 
—for breakfast, coffee or chocolate: for 
dinner, a little poultry, withont wine. 
for supper, some soup or broth, the wine 
of a fowl, and a glass of water. These 
details, humble though they be, are not, 
in our opinion, beneath the biographer's 
notice; history owes the truth to all—to 
the great as to the little—to victims as 
to executioners ; and when we shall ex. 
amine, as we purpose doing further on, 
the outrageous calumnies uttered respect- 
ing the morals of the queen, the reader will 
do well to recal to mind her domestic 
life, and ask himself if it was thus that 
supped a Cleopatra or a Messalina. 
During the queen’s breakfast began 
her life of etiquette. The petites entrees, 
as they were termed, admitted into her 
apartment about a dozen individuals, At 
noon the toilette of representation took 
place, and it was open to the grandes 
entrées. The princes of the blood, the 
captains of the guards, the head officers 
of the court, all persons having right of 
eutrée to the king presented themselvesat 
that hour to the queen; and the toilet 
over, surrounded by her household and 
preceded by her clergy, she would repair 
to mass, which she heard, as well as the 
king, every day. 
Left to her natural tastes and disposi- 
tions, Marie Antoinette had no inclination 
for politics. One of the men of her pr- 
vate society, who was the most desirous 
that she should mix herself up with pol 
tical matters, owned that he could never 
succeed in making her like, or scarcely 
even comprehend, politics. A few cout- 
tiers, especially M. de Vaudreuil, M. de 
Besenval, and M. d’Adhémar, set every 
spring in motion in order to place in het 
hands, we can easily conceive in what end, 
the direction of public affairs; but during 
six years all their efforts were i vail. 
By dint, however, of tormenting Madame 
de Polignac, in order that she might 1 
turn torment the queen, they obfained, 
by these means, in 1780, the nomination 
of M. de Castrus, and in 178], that 0 
M.-de Segur. It was then, we find, ex 
terior, selfish, and indefatigable ame 
tions, which abused what there was © 
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simplicity, kindness, and devotion in these 
two noble women, who mingled in the 
violent intrigue of this epoch; and it was 
for the amusement of their society that 
one of them died in exile, and the other 
on the scaffold, 

It was not, however, until after the 
accession to power of M. de Brienne, in 
June, 1787, that the queen participated 
regularly and directly in state affairs. 
The choice which she determined the 
king to make of this minister, rendered 
her favourable to his poliey, and from 
henceforth she sat with the king at the 
councils. This was for her a source of 
much present trouble and uneasiness as 
well as of after misfortunes. “Ah!” 
exclaimed she one day to one of her 
ladies, who was assisting her in putting 
away state papers, ‘‘there is no more 
happiness for me now since they have 
made me a political zxtrigante! Yes,” 
added she, after a pause, ‘that is indeed 
the fittest term to employ, for every 
woman who meddles in matters above her 
comprehension, and beyond the sphere of 
her duty, is nothing better than an in- 
trigante.’ She, however, never ceased 
until the fall of the monarchy, to assist 
the king with her advice and judgment. 
Under the second administration of 
Necker, she took part in the celebrated 
council of the 27th of December, 1788, 
and also in that of the 20th of June, 1789, 
at which was drawn up the declaration of 
the king of the 23rd of June; and even 
during the legislative assembly, and the 
administrations of Dumouriez and Roland, 
if she took a less direct and prominent 
part in state affairs, the ministers fre- 
quently consulted her in her private 
apartments. 

Thus far we have followed Marie An- 
tomette, step by step, from her schoolroom 
at Vienna to the council chamber of 
Louis XVI.; we have briefly, yet we trust 
succinctly, recounted her education and 
her public and private life, described her 
beauty, lier tastes, and her character, and 
lave placed the reader in a position to 
Judge her as a woman and a queen. The 
second portion of our task now remains 
to be accomplished: we must exhibit the 
different causes which led to her un- 
equalled misfortunes, indicate the impure 
sources from whence proceeded those out- 
rages which overwheimed her when living, 
and whieh still rage exultingly over her 
tomb; and finally seek to urouse, if pos- 
sible, some faint prickings of remorse in 
the hearts of those historiaus who either 
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through ignorance or hatred, or led away 
by the violence of republican feelings, 
have soiled her pious memory upon the 
faith of the most barefaced falsehoods 
and the most infamous and calumnious 
accusations. 

Three circumstances served principally 
as pretexts for the odious accusations with 
which Marie Antoinette was persecuted : 
these were, her aversion for the strict eti- 
quette of the court of France; her im- 
prudent taste for the pleasures natural to 
her age; and the seven years which 
elapsed between her marriage and thie 
birth of the dauphiness. 

The courts of France and Spain sub- 
mitted the lives of kings, and especially 
those of queens, to a ceremonial almost 
equivalent to a true imprisonment. Maria 
Theresa lived more simply, more freely, 
at Vienna; and the young arcliduchesses 
were brought up im happy ignorance of 
the cold and stiff formalities which hedged 
in the courts of Versailles and the Escu- 
rial. While yet Dauphiness, Marie An- 
toinette felt herself ill at ease in the 
tranmels of etiquette, and she loved when- 
ever she could to free herself from them. 
“The Abbé de Vermont,” says one of the 
court ladies, “had partly contributed to 
maintain her in this disposition. When 
she had become queen, he sought openiy 
to induce her to cast aside those fetters 
whose ancient origin, however, she still 
respected.” 

The Abbé de Vermont had but too well 
succeeded in fortifying the tastes of Marie 
Antoinette for a simple and unostentatious 
life. From the first year of her reign she 
suppressed the formal table attendance 
hitherto performed by the lady of honour 
and four other ladies, in full court attire. 
Later, when fashions occupied the atten- 
tion of all, and the queen among the rest, 
when the head-dresses, above all, had 
attained to such a vast volume, and a 
height so prodigious, that according to « 
contemporary writer, the under-garments 
of the ladies could no longer be passed 
over the head, the lady of honour and the 
tire-woman were found unfitted for the 
duties of their appointments, so dilficult 
had they become; and the queen desired 
to have the attendance of her dressmaker 
at her toilet. It became necessary then 
to renounce the dressing of her majesty s 
person in the bed-chamber, according to 
the laws of etiquette, because the 
marchande des modes not having, and not 
being able to have, the extrées, could only 


dress the queen in her private apartments, 









































































































where the duties of the above-named ladies 
ceased. 

So deeply rooted an aversion for osten- 
tation and show singularly facilitated all 
the reforms which, under the pretext of 
retrenchments, took place in the queen’s 
household. Thus, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, 1788, she reduced her twelve 
gentlemen-in-waiting to four, and sup- 
pressed one hundred and seventy-three 
appointments in the organization of her 
service. 

Many persons applauded these reforms. 
* Our young and charming queen,” writes 
a contemporary, “has expelled without 
ceremony from the court all the absurd 
formalities of the ancient etiquette. Every 
evening this amiable princess may be seen 
wending her way through the chateau, 
going to pay her visits, arm-in-arm with 
her august husband, and preceded by a 
single footman bearing a pair of wax- 
lights.” Others, on the contrary, severely 
blamed these novelties; and these were 
naturally the individuals whose appoint- 
ments had been suppressed or placed im 
the background, or else those whose rank 
and consideration at court had been 
assured and sanctioned by the formerly 
existing rules of etiquette. ‘“ The taste 
of the queen for society,” said one of these 
courtiers, “had destroyed all etiquette, 
and had withdrawn her from the trammels 
of representation which were utterly an- 
tagonistic to this ruling taste. The hours 
of representation wearied her to such a 
degree, that on whatever occasion it might 
be, and even when she held her court, ¢he 
personages who desired respect for their 
rank, their merit, or their consideration, 
were not even perceived. All this could not 
fail of reducing Versailles from the bril- 
liant position it had so long sustained. 
Loyalty freed itself from the obligation of 
appearing in publie by shrouding itself in 
an indecent solitude.” 

This simplicity of taste evinced by Marie 
Antoinette, this love for the sweets of pri- 
vate society and domestic life, were for 
her a source of sorrow. The courtiers 
could not pardon her for having wished 
to bestow on any others but themselves 
her gentleness and goodness, and the in- 
limite treasures of her heart and mind. 
“ From hence it came,” said one of them, 
“that all were in turn discontented, and 
people frequently spoke evil of her ehile 
themselves were astonished at saying it.” 
Men of the world, who knew her not, 
judged her by the jealous and prejudiced 
calumnies of the courtiers, the causes of 
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which they were not in a position to 
comprehend. 

It is a great error, and one which most 
of the historians have fallen into, to ime. 
gine that from the year 1789 and the re. 
assembling of the States-General, the 
reputation of the queen had been seriong|y 
damaged: all the attacks at this epocn 
amounted to some vague calumny carrie 
from toilet to toilet, or to some manu. 
script chanson privately sung at a few of 
the less select supper parties of the capital, 
The publication of libels was of a muc) 
later date, and could not in point of faci 
have taken place until after the fall of tie 
laws against the press, and the suppres: 
sion of the syndical chambers of thelibrary 
and printing-oflice, which were in exist. 
ence and activity as late as January, 179]. 
It was not, however, to publish them that 
parties made libels, but to have them 
bought up by government. 

The head-quarters of this abominable 
trade is stated to have been London, and 
its most active agents were a Parisian 
bookseller by name LBoissiere, and 4 
quartet of imfernal scoundrels named 
imbert, Villebon, Lafitte de Pellepor,, 
and Macmahon. Later, tlis band was 
augmented by the accession of the 
Countess de la Motte and the forger 
Villette. ee 

The trade of these miscreants consisted 
in composing a very horrible libel against 
the queen, in having it secretly printed, 
and a copy placed in the hands of gover- 
ment, accompanied with a threat of publi: 
cation unless it were instantly bought up. 
The secret of these proceedings was pit 
served in the archives of the old police, 
and the libels purchased were deposited 
under seal at the Bastile. One Manuel, 
procureur-general of the commune © 
Paris, published the most curious of thet 
papers in1793; and the student of Frenc! 
history will find therein certain detais 
respecting these libels and their autaors 
which, though not altogether foreign 
our subject, are unsuited to these pages. 

We now see on what authorities 
authorities of the pillory and the bagne- 
too many historians have founded thet! 
outrages on Marie Antoinette; and we 
see also the books and documents the; 
quote as their proofs, without adding w° 
the individuals were who composed these 
books, or what was the character thes 
works bore. All is then wicked, al * 
utterly false, and not only false, o* 
utterly absurd, in the accusations brow 
against the beautiful and virtuous quee 
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by a pack of soi-disant historians, whom 
posterity will brand as liars. There is not 
a single one of these allusions, a single 
one of these so-called este, a single one 
of these calumnies, of which an impartial 
and unprejudiced seeker could not find 
the unanswerable refutation in the most 
authentic contemporary testimonies. We 
will, with the reader’s permission, take up 
these accusations one after the other, 
commencing with the celebrated affair of 
the necklace. 

In the vear 1774 Marie Antoinette had 
purchased from one Bohmer, cour 
jeweller, a cluster of f diamonds of the 
value of 348,000 franes, and in 1777 a 
pair of bracelets for 162,000 franes, both 
sums payable by annuities. Her jewel- 
case was now sufficiently well-furnished. 
Bohmer, however, had been engaged for 
some years back on a collection of magni- 
fieent diamonds, of which he had manu- 
factured a necklace : - of this necklace he 
proposed the purchase to the queen in 
1784. She refused, even though urged 
by the king to purchase them, saying, 

“We have more need of a ship than of a 
trinket.” Bohmer, whom the acquisition 
of the diamonds had run deeply into debt, 
cast himseif weeping at the feet of Marie 
Antoinette, declaring that he would be 
utterly ruined if she did not purchase his 
necklace. She bid him rise instantly, and 
informed him that her mind was irrevo- 
cably made up. From that hour she saw 
Bohmer no more. 

During these entreaties, publicly urged 
by Béhmer and known to all the court, 
an intrigante of consummate skill, the 
Countess de la Motte, conceived and exe- 
cuted a project, as strange as it was bold, 
in order to get possession of this neck- 
lace anda propriate it to herself. 

The prince, Cardinal de Rohan, Grand 
Almoner of France, was a man w ho could 
aspire, by his birth as well as by his 
position and family interest, to the most 
eminent posts of the state. He was, 
nevertheless, removed from all participa- 
tion in state affairs by the queen, who at 
this period had not spoken to him for ten 
years. Marie Antoinette punished by 
this act of severity an insulting letter 
written by the cardinal against Maria 
Theresa during his embassy at Vienna. 
The Countess de la Motte succeeded, by 
the aid of an unheard-of intrigue wv shiek 
lasted for almost a year, in persui ading the 
cardinal that the queen would consent to 
admit him to the councils of the ki cing, if 
he would satisfy the desires she expe- 
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rienced of possessing the famous necklace 
but without the knorledge of Louis XV 7 
Letters purporting to come from the 
queen were fabricated by an individual 
named Reteaux de Villette; an inter- 
view took place one evening in the park 
of Versailles between the cardinal and a 
girl of the Palais-Royal named Oliva, 
whom they with consimmate impudence 
caused to pass for the queen; there were, 
moreover, certain phantasmagorias playe dl 
off by C acliostro, the charlatan, to deter- 
mine the hesitating cardinal. At leugth, 
after a tissue of the grossest frauds had 
been practised on De Rohan, after an 
extortion of about 120,000 franes made 
by the Countess de la Motte, after nume- 
rous signatures of the queen so clumsily 
imitated as not even to bear the true 
name, the cardial, victim of an unex- 
ampled hallue ‘ination, purchased the neck- 
lace on the 30th of January, 1785, for the 
sum of 1,600,000 franes, ‘and hande dj 
over to Madame de la Motte, who forth. 
with took it to pieces and made away 
with if. 

The payment of the necklace was to be 
made by bills, the first of which became 
due the 30th of July; if was not paid. 
Bohmer, alarmed ahout his money, spoke 
to Madame Campan, and the whole in- 
trigue was thus immediately disclosed. 
The cardinal was arrested in full pont 
ficals as he came to officiate at Versailies 
and was led to the king’s private study, 
where he found Marie Antoinette, the 
Baron de Breteuil, and the king. 

** Monsieur le Cardinal,” began Louis, 
“vou have purchased some diamonds from 
Bohmer ?” 

“Yes, sire,” replied Cardinal de Rohan 

* What have you done with them ?” 

“ Sire——” stammered the cardin: de 
What have you done with them, sir? 
repeated the king, trembling with anger, 

and advancing towards the cardinal. 

“7 thought the queen had them.” 

" W ‘ho charged you with this commis- 
sion ? 

«A lady of rank.’ 

« Her name, sir?” said the king, in a 
loud voice. 

“Madame la Comtesse de la Motte- 

Valois,” replied the cardinal; “she showed 
me a letter of her majesty the queen dy 
which her majesty e ee 

“ How could you imagine, sir,” inter- 
rupted Marie Antoinette, “that I, who 
hav e not addressed a word to you for up- 
wards of cight years, would have written 


you a single line ¥ 
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“T see that I have been deceived,” said 
the cardinal, “ shamefully deceived.” 

* And you have been so silly, Monsicur 
le Cardinal,” said the king, “as to put 
faith in letters signed in this manner f” 

And so saying, the king placed before 
him copies of the queen’s letters; all were 
signed Marie Antoinette de France. The 
cardinal struck his brow hke a man 
awakening from a dream. 

* Great Heaven !” he exclaimed, “ is it 
possible ?” 

“You appear surprised, sir,” said the 
king. “You will, perhaps, tell us that 
you did not know how an arehduchess of 
Austria signed her name ?—you, who have 
been ambassador at Vienna! Do notadd 
a single falsehood more.” 

On leaving the king’s presence Cardinal 
de Rohan was arrested and taken to the 
Bastile. Madame de la Motte was 
arrested at ler husband’s estate of Bar- 
sur-Aube, her husband having previously 
effected his eseape to England. She 
denied the whole affair, but denounced 
Cagliostro as cognizant of the secrets 
relative to it. Cagliostro was forthwith 
arrested at his house in the Rue Saint 
Claude au Marais, as he was preparing to 
set out for Lyons to found an Egyptian 
lodge. On the trials which took place 
some time afterwards before the parlia- 
ment, the following sentences were pro- 
nounced :—Oliva was dismissed from the 
court, Reteaux de Villette and Cagliostro 
banished, Cardinal de Rohan acquitted, 
and the Countess de la Motte condemned 
to be flogged, branded, and incarcerated 
for the remainder of her life in a house 
of detention,* which sentence was carried 
into effect. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of 
the celebrated affair of the necklace which 
was so criminally distorted. Nothing 
assuredly could be more regretable, but 
nothing was more simple and unfortunate, 
than the position of Marie Antoinette in 
this affair. What woman under analogous 
circumstances could have escaped being 
compromised as she was? ‘The entire 
fault of the transaction, as far as the court 
party was concerned, lay in the ill-advised 
arrest of the cardinal, which M.deBreteuil, 
animated with an implacable hatred of De 
Rohan, urged the king to carry into effect. 
A little more calmness and prudence would 
have shown them that they ought to have 


* The Salpétritre, from whence she escaped, 
aided, it was said, by the Superior herself. 
Every one was against the victim in this odious 
atfuir, and the victim was the queen. 
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paid for the necklace as they had done for 
the libels, and so stifle the affair. me 
they ought also to have been aware that 
no sum of money would compensate fo, 
the frightful calamity of mixing up the 
Queen of France in a criminal trial of 
swindlers and a prostitute. 

There still remain—for we do not Wish; 
to leave any charge unanswered, even the 
vaguest falschoods—those indeterminate 
calumnies, alike without author’s name 
and without date, those floating reports 
proceeding we know not whence, and 
spread we know not by whom, attri 
buting to Maric Antoinette the morals 
of the Regeney, and transforining her 
into a species of Messalina with a host 
of mysterious amours. What are we to 
say to such things? We must say what 
was said by contemporaries knowing 
Marie Antoimette well, and living con. 
stantly in her society. We must say, like 
Weber, that the constant friendship of 
Madame Elizabeth would be an answer 
to all libels, would refute all libels, if it 
were necessary either to reply to them or 
to refute them. We must say with 
Madame Campan: “I who saw her for 
fifteen years, tenderly attached to her 
august husband and her children, kind 
to her servants, and unfortunately too 
free, too simple, too equal with the fre- 
quenters of the Court—I cannot bear to 
see her character maligned.” . 

It was from the gossips and idlers o! 
rauk of Versailles that these iniamous 
fabrications emanated, and these were 
the persons by whom, more to ther 
shame, they were chiefly credited. The 
poor queen was surrounded with enemies, 
and ambitious families sought to vilily 
her in order to govern her. 5 It was 
during our morning ride,” said one 0! 
the men who has best known, and most 
loved and respected the queen, “tha 
while alone with her, though surrounde 
by a gorgeous retinue, she related to me 
a thousand interesting anecdotes respect 
ing herself and all the snares which hat 
been laid in order to give her_lovers. 
Sometimes it was the House of Noailles 
who desired that she might take the 
viscount; at others it was the Choiseul 
cabal which destined Biron as the object 
of her favour.” We see, then, that 
was from the very persons from whom 
she had most reason to expect honour, 
support, and consideration, that Marie 
Antoinette received the greatest amoul 
of abuse and outrage. ‘These miserev™ 
courtiers shamelessly dragged her al 
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through the mire of their intestine rival- 
ries! and having been unsuccessful in 
this battue of lovers which they had 
organized against her, they attributed to 
her a thousand, in order to avenge them- 
selves for not having been able to give 
her even one. 

Tt is a circumstance worthy of remark, 
that the Revolution respected Marie 
Antoinette more than it had done the 
Monarchy, and the Republic killed with- 
out having outraged ler. Read the 
newspapers of the time, those violent, 
prejudiced, frightful journals, written by 
Loustalot, Prudhomme, and Camille Des- 
moulins—journals written as it were with 
the siaverings of the clubs and the blood 
of the guillotine—in these papers Marie 
Antoinette is termed /a femme du pouvoir 
execulif, and the dauphiness, /a fille 
Royale; these journals, it cannot be 
doubted, believed in the morality of the 
queen’s character. ‘ France adored you,” 
sald Les Révrolutions de Paris, in 1790, 
“when braving puerile etiquette you led 
back to a taste for innocent amusements 
a court which had previously known only 
the shameful pleasures of prostitution.” 
In another article of the month of Febru- 
ary, 1791, Prudhomme again recalled to 
people’s minds that she had shaken off 
the voke of etiquette; but we see it 
never entered into his idea to say that 
she had at the same time shaken off the 
yoke of duty. Ina hideous article brim- 
ful of frantic imprecations, and written in 
August, 1791, after the disastrous flight 
to Varennes, the journalist says to her: 
‘ Already does the burin of history assign 
you a place among the crowned monsters!” 
yet he adds nothing whatever which 
strikes a blow at the purity of her private 
life; a fact which, in an article of the in- 
flammatory nature of the one alluded to, 
speaks volumes in favour of the queen’s 
innocence. 

Once only during a most solemn mo- 
ment, and by the mouth of its most hor- 
rible agent, the Republic outraged Marie 
Antoinette. On the 13th of November, 
1793, during her trial before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, Hébert, the filthy 
Hébert, accused her of incest with her 
own child. To this brutal charge the 
queen did not deign a reply. A juror, 
however, having insisted on the question 
being pressed, the president, Herman, 
demanded what she had to answer to the 
charge. “If I did not reply,” she an- 
swered, calmly, “it was because nature 
reluses to reply to such an accusation 
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brought against a mother. I appeal to 
all present as witnesses of the iruth of 
ny words.” 

As may be readily imagined, this foul 
inculpation was not believed, even by the 
Republic itself. It was, in fact, a hideous 
falsehood; and Hebert himself avowed 
it afterwards. “ Eight days after tl 
queen’s trial,” relates Prudhomme, “ | 
said to that monster Hebert, ‘ You must 
have been a consummate scoundrel to 
have accused her of a crime so horrible.’ 
lie replied, ‘ Having remarked that from 
the commencement of the proceedings 
the public seemed to feel an interest In 
this woman, and fewring lest she should 
escupe us, | forthwith drew up and handed 
to the president my denunciation, I 
order to set the multitude against 
her!” 

Thus the Republic preserved to the 
end this advantage over the Monarechy— 
viz.,that after insulting Maric Antomette, 
it had at least the cynical courage to own 
that it had lied. 

We have now brought to a conclusion 
our examination of the various accunin- 
lated accusations laid—we have seen with 
what degree of dignity and by what class 
of people—against the private life of 
Marie Antoinette. ‘The heart of any 
honest man must necessarily suffer from 
the degree of calmness which history im- 
poses, even in clearing away these stupid 
infamies; but the reader will have the 
right of expressing his indignation, in 
seeing to what such criminal impostures 
amount. At the very moment when 
all was about to be consummated here 
below for her, and when her soul was 
about to stand in the presence of its 
Creator, the queen summed up the ac- 
tions of her life in these four words, 
“Faults, but not crimes.” 

We must now, in order to complete 
the general idea upon Marie Antoinette 
necessary for the reader who peruses this 
brief sketch, add certain data which 
rectify prejudices, too generally credited, 
relative to her political conduct. 

Marie Antoinette’s extravagance was 
one of the pet grievances of the revolo- 
tionists, who reproached her on her trial 
for having dissipated the finances. This 
erievance had no foundation. Louis XVI. 
alone exeeeded her in economy by the 
order and parsimony introduced into the 
administration, and the employment 01 its 
revenues; but if it were absolutely ue- 
cessarv to attribute to her a vice } 
fyancial matters, it would be much 1 
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just and more true to call her stingy than 
extravagant. 

The revenues of Marie Antoinette’s 
privy purse amounted to three hundred 
thousand francs per annum, which the 
treasurer of the king’s household re- 
mitted to her in louis d’or monthly with 
rigorous exactness. Out of this sum she 
dispensed in pensions and charities the 
sum of eighty thousand franes; the re- 
mainder was for her card-table expenses 
and pocket-money. Every month she 
put by money, and these savings were so 
regular and so considerable, that after 
having paid the sum of four hundred 
thousand franes for diamonds from 1774 
to 1780, she still had, on the 10th of 
August, 1792, four hundred thousand 
francs in her banker’s hands, without 
counting the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand franes in gold which she remitted 
to an intermediate party in order to pro- 
cure for the king the support of Pethion, 
and fifteen hundred louis which were 
brought to the assembly after the taking 
of the Twleries. 

The queen had then all her life money 
of her own at command, and could never 
have had the thought of having recourse 
to the treasury. The aversion which 
she always testified for M. de Calonne 
would besides have been sufficient to 
deter her from such a proceeding, even 
had the state of her funds required it, 
which we see they did not. The pur- 
chase of St. Cloud for a sum of six 
millions of franes, a purchase upon which 
she was not consulted, and which drew 
down upon her so many calumnies, had 
besides been conceived by the king with 
the view of reducing the expenses, since 
he had then resolved to quit Versailles 
and establish himself at Saint Cloud for 
ten years. As to Madame de Polignac, 
whom the queen had, they said, gorged 
with wealth, the truth is, that she fre- 
quently left her in absolute need of 
money, and when she emigrated in July, 
1789, she was obliged to give her where- 
withal to pay her journey. 

It was the same with regard to the 
accusations relative to what they termed 
the dAustricn Committee, and the enormous 
sums which they said Marie Antoinette 
caused to be remitted to the Emperor 
her brother. The mancuvres of the 
Austrian Committee were, with the 
moneys of Pitt aud Coburg, the two 
niost false and ridiculous, but at the same 
time most fatal inventions of the gossips 
of the Revolution. he number of heads 
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that fell through these two phrases, jp, 
vented for the use of blockheads wh, 
required an empty yet sonorous party 
cry, is incalculable. Madame de Stael 
relates that Necker, during his second 
administration, instituted the most 7 0. 
rous search in order to discover the money 
and plots of Pitt and Coburg, and th, 
search convinced him that these plots and 
this money had no existence save in the 
tactics of the clubs and the credulity of 
the Parisians. Historical documents hare 
since confirmed Necker’s conviction, fo: 
the official accounts of the finances of the 
emigration deposited at the Bibliotheque 
National, clearly establish that of all 
the European governments, the English 
government was the only one which had 
neither directly nor indirectly contributed 
any sum of money to the various party 
enterprises during the French Revolution, 
The Austrian Committee was then an 
absurdity propagated by ignorance and 
hatred. This committee never existed, a 
fact which was clearly established by the 
researches of the legislative assembly 
made on the remonstrances of Louis XVI. 
himself; and, above all, they reached this 
unexpected result : that Marie Antoinette 
was absolutely a stranger to the plots and 
devices held up by the Jacobins to the 
public indignation. In the same way 
that the Austrian Committee was a fable, 
the transmission of funds to the Emperor 
of Austria was a calumny. It was pul- 
licly denounced to Europe from the month 
of July, 1789, in the correspondence 
which took place on this subject between 
M. de Montmorin and M. le Comte ee 
Mercy d’Argenteau, ambassador of Aus 
tria, and officially proved in 1790 by the 
publication of the Lzvre rouge. 
A few lines must suffice to narrate the 
concluding events of the life of Mane 
Antoinette. Into a consideration of the 
causes which led to the great French Re- 
volution, it is not our province here to 
enter; a very brief sketch, however, © 
these memorable events will not be out 
of place. ‘That the publie mind had long 
been in a state of agitation, is matter ( 
history. The gencral mass of the our 
people were ripe for revolution.” 
1774, on the accession of Louis XVI. to 
the throne, the Parliament was recalle 
many ameliorations made in the conaluior 
of the people, and affairs had begun ™ 


* The coming revolution was foreseen OY 
Louis X¥., but he selfishly congratulated “ 
self that, bad as things were, they would 135% 
his time. 
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assume a more favourable aspect, when 
unfortunately the French Governme nt, 
always je alous of England, took part, with 
the revolted Americans, and a ruinous 
war ensued between the two countries, 
which, though it terminated in the loss 
of the colonies to the English, brought 
about a bloody revolution in Franee. 
The finances of the latter country were 
completely exhausted, and Cardinal de 
Brienne, who succeeded M. de Calonne as 
minister, framed imposts which laid such 
intolerable burdens upon the people, that 
the Parliament refused to register them ; 
for this the members were exiled to 
Troyes, but were afterwards recalled by 
Louis, who, at their request, convened 
the States-General of three orders. ‘Ihis 
assembly met in the month of May, 1789. 
The public mind was now fear! lly agi- 
tated, and artful and designing ‘dema- 
sogues took the advantage. of diifusing 
ihe worst principles. 
Mirabeau the people of Paris rose, and 
on the lith of July that year stormed 
the Bastile. Revolution now marched 
with gigantic steps; on the 5th of October 
the Parisians rushed to Versailles, and 
breaking into the chateau the following 
morning, murdered several of the body- 
cuards, and uttered against the queen 
the most furious threats. In the middle 
of the night a clergyman wrote to her: 
“Take measures for your preservation ; 
early in the morning, at 6 o’clock, you are 
to be murdered.” She remained tranquil, 
and concealed the letter. The infuriated 
mob rushed into her chamber: she fled to 
the king. 
outrage, the king and queen showed 
themselves with both their children in 
the balcony. This spectacle made a 
momentary impression on the enraged 
people ; but soon the ery resounded from 
every month—* No children—the queen, 
the queen alone!” She instantly put her 
son and daughter into the arms of the 
king, and returned to the baleony. This 
unexpected courage disarmed the mob, 
and ae threats were followed by shouts 
of admiration. The result of this insur- 
rection was the leading of the royal 
fainily in triumph to Paris amidst all the 
insults of a law = rabble. 

In February, 1799, ‘emia was forced 
to acce pt the new constitution; but, not- 
Withst uding all his concessions, finding 
himself a mere prisoner at P ry and ex 
posed daily to fresh insults, 
to escape, 


he re solve d 


At the voice of 


To put a stop to the scene of 


ro gine es in the nl ight of 


the Tuileries ; but at Varennes his per 

was recognised, and he was conduct 
back to Paris, where he became a prisoner 
in his own pal: ice, and suffered the vile 
indignities. The regicidal mania was 1 
arriving at a fearful height, and those 
events which in the sequel de luged Franc 
with blood were thickening around the 
royal family with all the fervid gloom of 
an appro: iching tempest. At length came 
the fatal tenth of August, 1792. P 
pared for the worst, Marie Antoinette 
excrted all her power to excite the king 
to meet death sword in hand, but he 
thought resistance was in vain, and was 
led with his consort before the legislative 
assembly, where she heard his deposition 
announced, and then accompanied hin to 
the ‘Temple. There, deprived of every 
semblance of royalty, and bereft of ever 
comfort, she displayed the magna simit'y 
of a heroine and the patient endurance of 
& martyr. 
ordered her to be brought. 
revolutionary tribunal. She 
as we have ‘already stated, 
dissipated the finances, exh: austed th 
public treasury, corresponded with the 
enemies of France, and favoured its 
domestic foes. ‘To all these charges she 
replied with firmness and decision, and 
she heard her sentence pronounced with 
perfect calmness. On the following morn- 
ing, October 16th, 1793, when she as- 
cended the cart which conveyed her to 
the seatfold, it was observed that griet 
had distorted her features, and in the 
damp, unwholesome prison she had ail- 
most lost one of her eyes. A deep silenc: 
reigned among the throngs of spectators, 
and the people, before so furious, seemea 
now to be filled with shame and awe. 
When she reached the top of the se: fol 
she threw herself on her knees, exclai 
ing, “O God, enlighten and affect my 
executioner ! Farew ell, my rer? 
eo to your father.” Thus perished t] 
lovely and innocent Marie Antoine tte 

the thirty- eighth year of her age. 

In conclusion, we may say with Du- 
mouriez: “ Calt imny_ blacke ned her fri- 
volities. She committ ed many faults |) 
not asingle crime. Heedless in — € 
she displayed in the most try Ing a 
an Ps me erandeur of soul. M 
made her undergo the punis! iment of t 
ore weer criminals ; but in so dot I 
washed away all her stains, and pe sterit 
in lier only oue ot the t 

and most courageous oO! 
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At length the Convention 
before the 
ras charged 
with havin: 
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will see 
fortunate 
+] aver | , crown ? 
Liar ever ore a crown. 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIEs 


No. 10.—‘‘ LET WELL ALONE.” 


Thi common proverb, “ Let well alone,” 
is liself, tosome degree, a popular fallacy, 
for it seems to lay down that nothing is 
to be ‘let alone” but what is “ well.” 
This inference is certainly not a logical 
one, but it is not the less likely to be 
drawn on that account. The truth is, 
that there is a large class of cases in 
which “ let #/7 alone” wouid be as wise a 
saw as “let we// alone.” J// is better 
than worse, and is always to be “let 
alone’ when it is impossible to remove to 
better. 

‘The dread which many people, we be- 
lieve we may say most people, have of 
anything like improvement (which, indeed, 
they cail innovation), is most singular. 
You may demonstrate to them the advan- 
tages that would arise from the adoption 
of this or that plan, but you are certain 
to be met with “Oh! 1 dare say it is 
very right; but we do very well without 
it; ‘let well alone.” And if this is not 
enough to stop your proceedings, they 
begin to cavil that this is not the time 
for doing these things, that we must 
“wait a little longer,” and so we are to 
he fobbed off with “the good time 
coming,” which, indeed, often proves to 
be the “to-morrow” of our hopes, and 
uever arrives. And if your plan for im- 
provement involves an alteration in more 
things than one—for instance, if the 
chimney smokes, and it requires to be 
contracted at the back of the grate, and 
also to have one of those strange mon- 
strosities fixed on the top, which go 
whirling about with the wind, or are so 
coustructed as to let the smoke escape 
from all kinds of queer crevices and 
corners which the opposing wind is puz- 
zled to find out, your friends, although 
fully awake to the inconvenience of the 
smoky chimney, and who might, perhaps, 
have consented to one of these two things, 
either to contract the grate, or have been 
induced to place the monstrosity on the 
top; but the two together strike him 
with grievous dread, and though he does 
not venture to say, “let well alone,” for 
lis senses convince him it is not well, yet 
he is considerably horrified at the extent 
of the innovation proposed, and he ex- 
claims, “ Not too fast, not too fast; one 
thing at a iime; slow and sure; yours is 


a most seeping measure ; let us do it or. 
dually; a moderate change, temperately 
applied, may be of some use, but this i 
too much.” And then, most probably, 
he rushes off to some other subject by 
way of turning your attention away from 
the true remedy; and he suggests why 
should contracting the grate, and putting 
a monstrosity on the chimney be neces. 
sary? Why not something else? Would 
not a hole in the door be sufficient, or 
one of the new ventilating panes of glass? 
Anything, in short, except the real re. 
medy, from which he strives to turn aside 
your attention, and divert it to different 
objects. 

There are many things beside smoking 
chimneys in which men resort to all kinds 
of excuses and delays in order to “let” 
what, they call ‘‘ well alone.” In private 
life and in public the same practice pre- 
vails, and it is not until too late for re- 
medy that the evil becomes thoroughly 
apparent. There is a touching instance 
of this in the life of Sir Walter Scott. 
The immense success that attended his 
earlier novels seemed like a never-failing 
spring of wealth ; ten or twelve thousand 
copies for the early impressions, and a 
continuous and extensive sale afterwards, 
might well warrant the belief in their mn- 
exhaustible success, and justify the most 
extravagant expenditure. But there came 
a falling off in these, and upon the pr 
ciple of “letting well alone,” the pub- 
lishers seemed afraid of informing the 
author of the decrease in the sale, Jest tt 
should affect his spirits and impatr his 
imagination. They “let well alone,” and 
the consequence was the sad ruin that 
blighted his after lite. Lockhart tells us 
the story simply and plainly :—“1 cannot 
conclude this chapter without observing 
that the publication of Zravhoc marks the 
most brilliant epoch in Scott’s history, a 
the literary favourite of his contempo- 
raries. With the novel which he next put 
forth the immediate sale of these works 
began gradually to decline, and though 
even when that had reached its lowest 
declension, it was still far above the most 
ambitious dreams of any other novelist, 
yet the publishers were afraid the yr" 
nounceinent of anything like a pong 
might cast a damp over the spirits of the 
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author. Ie was allowed to remain several 


years under the impression that whatever 


sovel he threw off commanded at once 
the old triumphant sale of ten or twelve 
thousat id, and was afterwards, when in- 
eluded in the 2ollective ec lition, to be 
circulated in that shape also as widely as 
Wurerley or Icanhoe. In my own opinion 
it would have been very unwise in the 
booksellers to give Scott any unfavourable 
tidings upon such subjects after the com- 
meucement of the malady which proved 
fatal to himn—for that from the first shook 
his mind; but I think they took a false 
measure of the man, when ‘they hesitated 
to tell him exactly how the matter stood 
throughout 1820 and the three or four 
following years, when his intellect was as 
vigorous as it ever had been, and his 
heart as courageous; and I regret their 
scruples (among other reasons) because 
the years now mentioned were the most 
costly ones in his life; and for every 
twelvemonth in which any man allows 
himself, or is encouraged by others, to 
proceed in a course of unwise expendi- 
ture, it becomes proportionably more 
dificult for him to pull up when the 
mistake is at length detected or recog- 
-_ ” This is one form of the mistake 

“letting well alone,” or rather of not 
seelng that what they eall “well” is in 
reality ill,” and instead of being “ let 
alone” should be combated with at 
once. 

But there are not many men who have 
either the talent or the perseverance to 
get over the difficulties occasioned by 
“letting well alone,” which Sir Walter 
Scott displayed. The bulk of mankind 
must early learn to distinguish well from 
ill; correct that which is ill, and strive 
to make the “well” better, or they are 
likely to sink rapidly without any hope 
of improvement. “None of your new- 
fangled notions for me,” says an old 
farmer, when pressed to adopt some of 
those improved systems of agriculture 
which the experience of others had prov ed 
to be so valuable; ‘ ‘leave well alone’ is 
my maxim; | farm as my father did, and 
he made a sight of money here.” And 
the farmer does not understand that his 
father had only to contend with those 
who had farmed in the same manner as 
himself, while he is contending with those 
who have brought fresh elements into the 
tield of labour, “which will most assuredly 
beat the old fashions. What was “ well” 
in the days of his father, is “ill” now, 
and must be changed; or he will find 
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that “letting well ; 
day's work for him, 
An Jrish peasant thinks that to have a 
pig in his parlour, and a reeking dun ve 
heap at his front door, is “ well,” and he 
sees pestilence and disease decimate the 
population, without imagining that his 
notions of what is “well” are some of 
the main causes that lead to this fearful 
mortality. And we in England speak of 
these habits with scorn and disgust; we 
are perfectly satistied that such tilth and 
dirt, such an unwholesome atmosphere, 
must breed fever and disease—must con- 
taminate both body and mind; but we 
shut our eves to the an pig in our own par- 
lour,” the “dungheap at our own door,’ 
because they are not visible in exactly 
such a palpable shape as in the Irishi- 
man’s cabin; and we go on shutting up 
people in miserable courts, where light 
and air can scarcely enter—the noisome 
effluvia of teeming churchyards impreg- 
nating theatmosphere—defect ive draimage 
filling it with impurities and stench—a 
scanty supply of water, at a most extra- 
vacant rate, kept in foul cisterns—human 
and animal ordure, mixed with putrescent 
vegetable matter, sendin: ¢ forth the seeds 
of disease and death—human life short- 
ened—disease bringing thousands of fami- 
lies to destitution and want, and thus in- 
creasing the very liability to sickness— 
the poor-rates increased, and moral con- 
tamination polluting all. And yet we 
find thousands crying out—“ Why meddle 
with all this? Let well alone; you 
cannot get rid of disease and de: ith.” 
True, but we can modify the causes that 
produce disease, and, by so doing, can 
increase the nutaber of those who reach 
the natural term of life. Already, in spite 
of “let well alone’—in spite of the 
snail’s- pace at w hich improvements creep 
on—science and skill has sueceeded in 
removing many of the evils, and pointed 
out the remedy for many more. But we 
have hundreds of towns, and thousands 
of country villages, in which nothing has 
been done, and pestilence stalks abroad 
in them; and if some few thoughtful nen 
are desirous to commence improve nents, 
to establish a proper system of drainage 
and ventilation, to remove nuisances that 
pollute the air, ‘and provide for the decent 
interment of the dead beyond the pre- 
cincts of the town, they are constantly 
impeded by the ery of “ Let well alone— 
we are not so badly rs as many of our 
neighbours; look at A, and B, and C, 
they are much worse we arc—whiy 
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should we stir?” And then a party is 
cot up to resist all changes,—conservators 
of dungheaps and cesspools, guardians of 
stagnant drains and foul watercourses, 
protectors of ancient stinks and vene- 
rable nuisances. “ Penny wise, and pound 
foolish,” they object to a small present 
outlay in the shape of a sanatory rate, 
while the evils this would eradicate mul- 
tiply their poor-rates to an extent that 
would provide a dozen sanatory ones. 
“Prevention is better than cure,” and 
much less expensive; but then, pre- 
vention interferes with the hallowed 
adage, “ Let well alone.” 

No matter what may be the nature of 
the contemplated improvements—whe- 
ther in statesmanship, physic, or law, we 
have always the same kind of opposition, 
based upon the never-failing argunent of 
“let well alone!” At this very moment, 
there are thousands of people who regard 
the High Court of Chancery as the per- 
fection of human reason and equity. 
They seem to be continually looking at 
it through the fog which Dickens so gra- 
phically describes as filling every part of 
it, from the Chancellor’s wig to the lan- 
tern of the roof, and to imagine that the 
fog itself is the necessary and proper ap- 
purtenance to the court—that it is “ well,” 
and ought to be “ let alone;” that even 
the legal lore of the court would lose 
something of its authority if the fog were 
removed; and as for the matters con- 
nected with the administration of equity 
therein, that some most fatal event would 
happen to England if these were inter- 
fered with. “Let well alone” is the 
answer to every proposal for amendment, 
and when, at length, men are become 
thoroughly convinced that it is not “well,” 
and that something must be done to make 
it well, then we have the procrastinator’s 
argument—*“ wait a little, and it will re- 
medy itself; and the argument of lauda- 
tory personality tells us that the Lord 
Chancellor is a most able man, and a most 
high-minded judge, and he will set the 
matter entirely to rights; and when he 
has put out his small modicum of change, 
taking care to “let well alone” as much 
as possible, then they tell us—* ‘ Slow 
and sure,’ he will do it by degrees,” and 
the proverbial delays of the law are as 
nothing to the delays in its Improvement. 
And all this while, suitors are ruined in 
fortune, with withering hopes, and wasted 
health; and some die out of a cause, to 
be replaced by others who know nothing 
of it, and whose only inheritance is an 
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interminable suit, which fills the pockets 
of generations of lawyers, at the cost ’ 
all that would make life sweet and - 
durable ; and the High Court of Chancery 
still stands in its tog, an illustrious ey. 
ample of “ Let well alone.” 

The British Constitution, with its 
guardian lion, is another of those matters 
wherein we are continually reminded to 
‘let well alone;” it is true that this 
“well” has been constantly changine. 
that we have contrived to make one 
part after another a little better thay 
the previous “well;” but every time q 
proposition 1s made for improvement, the 
guardian lion bristles up his mane, and 
lashes iis sides with his tail, as he 
grow!s out Let wellalone.’’ But some. 
how or other we have heard this growl so 
often, and have found by experience that 
when we did not “ let well alone,” we con- 
trived to make it considerably “ better” 
that we are become rather callous to 
the growling of the British lion. 

And then we are told that it is dan. 
gerous to meddle with existing interests 
—that our rulers are quite ready to cor- 
rect all proved abuses, but the balance of 
interests must be maintained. And s0 
we are kept in a perpetual see-saw with 
this balance, the opposing ends always 
trying to make the other kick the beam 
—the result of this justly-poised balance 
being, not only what neither party seeks 
to guin, but something else, which both 
parties would have gladly avoided. Let 
us give a practical illustration of the won- 
derful working of this nicely-adjusted 
balance. We will suppose Mr. Cobden 
and Lord Derby, linked arm-m-arm, 
nicely adjusted as to physical strength, 
walking up Parliament-street. When they 
arrive at Charing-cross a kind of tussle 
begins between them, Cobden seeking to 
go City-ward, to the trade, the commerce, 
and the industry of the nation; Lord 
Derby pulling as hard towards Belgravia, 
with its aristocratic mansions and lordly 
residences. But the balance of interests 
has been so wel! preserved, their strength 
is so nicely adjusted, that neither of them 
is able to go in the direction they wish, 
and the result of their struggle ts, tha 
they are both landed in the misery, the 
filth, and the poverty of St. Giless 
‘There we might leave them, but, unlot- 
tunately, the people would be dragge 
there too, in the struggle of balanced 2 
terests. And this we are exhorted 1 
preserve by our common fallacy ol— 
** Let well alone.” 
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THE ¢ 


Wuy are the English—the grave English 
the intellectu: al Euglish—the moral 
English—the greatest gossips in the 
world? No one conversant with the 
social life of other nations will deny the 
fact ;—but who shall adduce the cause ? 
Doctor Johnson defines to gossip “ to 
chat, to spend time idly.” A more cor- 
rect detinition of the word, as used in 
modern parlance, would be “to spend 
time idly in chattimg of other peoples’ 
affairs.” 

Yet the English are not a people ad- 
dicted to spending time idly, It must 
be some overmastering influence which 
inspires them with the vague Curiosity 
leading to so vile a waste of the impal- 
pable treasure, more precious than silver 
or voli. 

Is it that the desire of knowledge, so 
C xtensively cultivated among us by the 
high-pressure power of modern educa- 
tion, begets in weak minds, incapable of 
retaining solid information, a restless 
craving “after intelligence? Does learn- 
ing, like the wind which extinguishes a 
candle while it stimulates a great fire, 
strengthen the strong mind, but enfeeble 
the weak ? No matter!—By some defect 
of organization, the English, taken as a 
mass, are decided gossips. Is it not 
written in the book of the chronicles of 
their public journals—those bulletins of 
the national mind? Is it not attested by 
the avidity with which the most trivial 
anecdotes of domestic life are circulated 
and swallowed, by that yawning gulf, the 
reading public ? Is it not pointed out 
with a sneer by the foreign world,—re- 
joicing to detect in our details of pri- 
vate parties and descriptions of court- 
trains and feathers, a counterbalance to 
the sageness of our councils and vast- 
uess of our scientific achievements ? 

The scandal of personality is put down 
in continental countries by the strong 
arm of the law; but the froth of every- 
day ‘* fashionable intelligence”’ is simply 


blown aside by the contemptuous lips of 


common sense ! 

But it is the appetite for gossip, and 
not the food which the yearnings of that 
appetite bring into the market, w ith which 
we have to deal. The press gossips for 
society, because society makes no secret 
of its love of gossiping, on pretence that 
a tattler is a harmless person. But the 
taste thus established is anything but 
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liarmless. Like the bind-weed, which 
when suffered to take root, extinguish: 
the growth of more profit: ble plants, 
intertwines itself irretrie rably with all 
the product of the soil. 

Crities boast of a new work as “; 
pleasant gossiping book ;? —pe ple boast 
of a new acquaintance as “a pleasant 

gossiping fellow.” Without pre tendin 
to excessive wisdom or exorbitant mo- 
rality, without being arrayed 

in a vown and band, 
Just to entitle one to make a fuss, 


it may be asserted that this fashion of 
erecting into a virtue that which is a 
mere weakness, 1s unworthy the pastors 
and masters of the public mind, The 
sketcher of modern character is an es- 
pecial sufferer from the evil. ‘To avoid 


the vagueness of describing, like Theo- 
phrastus, “The absent man,” “The 
miser,” he ASSIgNS, after the example of 
La Bruytre, imaginary names to his 
creations. A Dr. Creaksley , or Sir Gordon 
Mosley, appears more like sly to gr: apt nle 


with the fancy of the reader than “The 
fashionable physician” or “The diner- 
out.” Forthwith, the gossins begin to 
bristle their manes and lash their tails. 
From house to house ruus the contidentia 
whisper of “ Have you seen the 
of A.2”? “ What think you of the por- 
trait of B.?” “Creaksley, you know, is 
A.; and Sporus (how shameful!) is B.! 

Yet C “— ley, courteous reader, is as 
much A., 0 Sporus B., as Danneker’s 
Ariadne isa aaa portrait of Bacchus’s 
“loved and left of old;” or as Guido’s 
Aurora may be called a picture of the 
rosy morn, ‘Types of a class, it atlords 
evidence of their accuracy that originals 
are so readily supplied and strenuously 
pointed out tor these airy outlines. But 
it also affords proof of the truth of what 
we have already advanced,—that Eng- 
land, and more especially London, is an 
abominable gossip. 

When a new work of fiction issues 
from the press, in a style called by the 
French uaz roman de mwurs, by ours selves, 
a fashionable novel, be sure that it will be 
said to be personal. Without some such 
nota bene, the piquancy of its Intts at the 
foibles of society, W ould be thrown away. 
At this very moment half our readers are 
running on ‘impatiently through our pag 
hoping that some especial Gossip, male or 
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fernale, will be pointed out to shame, and 
some entertaining ancedote cited, tn order 
to fasten the label round the right neck. 
“Tiave at ye all, my gossips !”—Not oxe 
of you ladies but is the original of the 
horrible Lady Pagginton we are about to 
deseribe; not ove of you gentlemen but 
has your sympathetic part 1 that amusing, 
eossiping fellow, Flutter, of whom more 
anon. 

Ye are all gossips. You gossip every- 
where, of everything ;—not alone of the 
dinner-party and ball-room,—the pink 
satin dress and flirtation in the balcony ; 
—but after visiting a condemned cecil, 
you gossip concerning the morose an- 
vuish of the being you have beheld con- 
templating the terrors of eternity. You 
obtain an order for Bethlem Hospital : 
and, unawed by the spectacle of one of 
the overmastering scourges of the human 
race, garnish your discourse at the gay 
dinner-table with pleasant anecdotes of 
the comicalities of inadmen. You hie to 
the factory, and after shuddering at the 
blue faces and pinched noses of the suf- 
fering population, return home and gossip 
pleasantly at the conversazione concern- 
ing the curious dialect of the overseer, or 
the quaint comments of some droil little 
victim promoted to the honours of in- 
terrogation, 

An infirm nobleman is murdered at 
dead of night in is chamber. With 
what. hosts of entertaining anecdotes and 
clever puns do the gossips recount the 
narrative of his assassination. A woman 
elopes from her husband, leaving her in- 
fants motherless ; what joy for the gossips 
in the concomitant details of the wig and 
broken spectacles of the paramour! On 
these occasions, regardless of the influ- 
ences of such histories on their own 
minds and the minds of their hearers, the 
gossips overrun both town and country, 
scattering the seeds of their tares. 

The most awful eatastrophes,—suicide, 
battle, murder, sudden death,—become 
reduced to the same trifling consistency 
—the same chaff—after being ground in 
the mill and winnowed through the sieve 
of a gossip. 

Be patient, gentle reader. You shall 
come to Lady Pagginton and Felix 
Kiutter in time. Allow us, however, to 
begin with the gossip of an humbler 
sphere. 

There is Miss Bargeham, the favourite 
miiliner of the well-known market-place 
of B. (““B?—B. certainly stands for Bir- 
iniugham!”? murmurs some gossiping 
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reader). For the last thirty years 4 
counters of Kitty Bargeham ‘We. "4 
tained a remarkable preference es 
succession of new comers jn the ‘Se 
mediate neighbourhood. Vaiyly have the 
windows of her rivals displayed the hee 
unquestionable superiority of cap and 
turban, hat and bounet, plaid ribbons, me 
Chantilly veils. These parti-coloured a. 
tractions have invariably given place with. 
in the year to a plaed of “To Ler, Uy. 
FURNISHED ;” or, “To BE Soxp, UNDER 
Prime Cost, BY ORDER OF THE Ag. 
SIGNEES.” One rash firm even went so far 
as to advertise the attraction of a Parisian 
assistant. ‘A young lady from the emi. 
nent French house of Mesdames Follette 
et Cie, Rue Vivienne.” In vain!—fy 
six months the shop was shut up, and 
the Parisian assistant shut out. There 
was no standing against the “light gos. 
siping articles” of Kitty Bargehamn. 

Oh! that back-parlour. Oh! the in. 
edited anecdotes of Brush Park and Lark 
Hall, conveyed from their respective 
ladies’-maids to the ears of the miliner, 
and from the milliner to the ears of all the 
tradesmen’s wives and farmers’ daughters 
of the neighbourhood of B. The shoe- 
ribbon purchased of Mesdames Brown, 
or the green veil of Mrs. Smith, might 
be of worthier texture, or even by six- 
pence a better bargain. But what was 
that compared with the joy of having 
been seated face to face with Kitty Barge- 
ham, in her little stuffy, dingy sanctum, 
listening to charming inuendos about Sir 
Thomas Lark’s losses at play; or hints 
that “ something would be sure to come 
of Miss Melusinda Brush’s early walksin 
the green lane.” Kitty “knew it from 
the best authority,’—but Kitty “would 
say no more!” 

More reputations were “ done to death 
by slanderous tongues” in Kitty Barge- 
ham’s back-parlour than in the whole 
county besides. And lo! Brush Parks 
now to be let, and Lark Hall to be sold; 
too hot to hold the respective proprictors, 
martyrized @ coup d’épingles by the mil- 
liner of the market-place. ' 

Lady Pagginton—(draw your chalt 
closer to the fender, courteous gossip,~ 
we have got to Lady Pagginton at last.) 
—is wu widow, and a London lady,—that 
is, a Marylebonian, the most diluted au 
colourless species of the London lady. 
Mediocrity personified, whether as regards 
mind, body, or estate, Lady P-—— has 
managed to make herself heard of as the 
guats do,—by humming and stinging: 
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The creature means no harm—’tis in its 
nature. But the sting is not the less 
irritating, nor the noise less tiresome. 
So is it with Lady P——. Her per- 
severance In making her way into your 
house, her perseverance In communicating 
in emphatic whispers idle sayings con- 
cerning still idler doings, in which you 
have not the slightest interest, her per- 
severance in attributing to her last auditor 
the comments with which she has herself 
embroidered the intelligence derived from 
her first informant, are worthy a better 
cause. You might cut a canal with 
almost half the labour. 

Nothing too great, nothing too little, 
to be eaught up and carried off in her lady- 
ship’s budget. ‘To the little matters, like 
the bits of worthless glass which acquire 
beauty in a kaleidoscope, she imparts 
importance by a species of scientific illu- 
sion; While the great ones she brings 
within her paltry compass, as the body of 
De Raneé’s mistress was forced into the 
leaden coffin, by cutting off the head. 
She contrives to gossip about the affairs 
of the East, by a correspondence with 
some Syrian consul; or sets her mark 
upon the politicians of the West by 
rumours pilfered from the secret cabinet 
of Princess Lieven, through whose key- 
hole not even the winds of heaven are 
permitted to whistle. 

But without this perpetual cobbling of 
colloquial shreds and patches, what would 
become of the vapid, unmeaning, uncon- 
nected Lady P——? Devote her Icisure 
to some useful purpose? Condescend to 
knit—sew—read ? Why, she would sink 
into a second-rate person of respecta- 
bility; losing all pretext for intruding 
upol your more serious occupations, in. 
ler capacity of “a lively, agreeable woman, 
knowing everybody, full of anecdote; in 
short, the very perfection of A Gossip!” 

Felix Flutter is a more dangerous in- 
dividual. 7s nature and note savour of 
the rattlesnake rather than the gnat; Acs 
smatterings consist of steel-tilings rather 
than of chaff; Acs pourings forth are agua 
Zofuna, rather than milk-and-water; but 
all dispensed under the same delusive 
head of “light, pleasant gossip !” 
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Men might be brought to the scaffold, 
or condemned to the cart, for the crimes, 
“pleasant but wrong,” imputed in the 
light anecdotes which Flutter impels from 
house to house like shuttlecocks from his 
smart racket. Like the snake charmers 
of the East, who amuse your leisure with 
the display of reptiles that seem to cur! 
and play in their adroit hands, he ties 
love-knots with adders. Worse. still, 
when, like the cunning seers of Egypt, 
who, by pretended incantations, seem to 
withdraw from under the very cushions 
of your divan the serpent they have 
cunningly introduced into the chamber 
to accredit their power, he contrives to 
inspire your mind with terror and mis- 
trust, by ascribing to the treachery of a 
bosom friend the mischief concocted by 
his own malice. 

But Flutter is such an amusing fellow ! 
Nothing like him for a morning visit—a 
dull dinner party. Like Mr. Merryman, 
his pockets are always full of squibs and 

rackers, to be discharged at intervals, 
when the wit of the company runs low. 

And then he is so plausible! His iin- 
proper little stories make their appear- 
ance in the most decent attire; like one 
of Congreve’s gallants arrayed in thie 
eown and cassock of Dr. Spintext; or 
Cartouche, dressed up as one of thi 
Maréchauss¢e, to rob a house. Nothing 
more decorous—nothing more deadly. 
He runs you through the body with a 
regulation small-sword ; or, if you insist 
on committing suicide, sells you your 
arsenic, with “poison” labelled on the 
packet, as per order of the Magistrates’ 
Bench. 

My public! know ye not this Felix 
Flutter’ Has he not related, sw) sos, 
of each of you to the other, that your 
erandfathers were one shocking thing, 
and vour grandmothers the other shock- 
ing thing? That you have overdrawn 
your banker,—injured your early friends, 
—blasphe:ned the chureh,—or conspired 
against the state? Know you not I’elix 
Flutter? Know ye not ¢en Felix Flutters 
—itwenty Felix Flutters ?— Know ye not, 
in short, in some shape or other, the con- 
centrated essence of A Moprrn Gossir ° 
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CLORIBEL. 


A FAIRY TALE, 


CHAPTER I. 
WHEN AND WHERE. 


“’Twas in an age when Time was young, 
And Earth was in her golden prime.” 


It was long, long ago. It was when the 
old forest trees, which now shake and 
totter with age when the wild winter 
storms fling mighty boughs upon the sod, 
were but thin striplings of a summer’s 
crowth, and twirled about their yellow 
leaves and sung wild songs to the dancing 
music of the morn. The bald towers that 
are now sinking into dust, and which the 
old ivy crushes in his silent grasp, were 
tall and stately then, and their walls 
echoed to the bugle and the drum. The 
giant oaks which have grown wrinkled 
and knotty from head to foot, and in 
whose hearts old Time has dug the graves 
of ancient memories, were then young 
and vigorous, and lifted their green heads 
proudly to the sun. It was so long ago 
that between that time and now many 
generations of the ghosts of men have 
risen, walked, and vanished, as do all 
things, into the chambers of the dark. It 
was when we who now live and talk, and 
watch the growth of moss and fiowers, 
were hid within the silent womb of night 
and darkness, waiting to be born. 7T'was 
when the earth was young and lusty— 
when she leaped and danced in the purple 
blush of morn, and clomb joyfully the 
steeps of heaven, singing as she went 
the story of her fruitful years. There 
were blue seas and green mountains 
gleaming in the rosy light, there were 
wild glens so thickly walled with leaves 
that twilight reigned about the trees at 
noon. ‘here were bats and owls hiding 
from the golden clare, and lizards basking 
in the sunbeams. There were strange 
. eo) 
wild herbs, and lovely flowers, powdering 
the ground with their starry dust, like 
transplants from the upper world, and 
flmging round such scents as lie within 
the folds of angels’ garments. There 
were brooks and runnels edeed with green 
grass and weeds and beds of velvet moss 
leaping and laughing, and splashing up 
their silver waters in defiaice to the sky, 
There were broad blue rivers rippling in 
the sheen, and on the green islands which 
floated in the deeps, the wild birds rested 


from their flights, and wooed and married 
and came to know parental joys, and the 
sweet. serenity of peace and home. Ap: 
so it was—in this long time ago, ‘ 

It was spring time. Not the gay and 
fulgid spring that treads upon the brink 
of summer, but the timid trembling time 
when early flowers have to battle wit) 
the sleet; when snowdrops are stil] jy 
bloom, and primroses gleam like twiligh; 
stars amid the freshening green: whey 
the leaves of the cinquefoil are covered 
with pearly dust long after morning has 
chased away the mists, when the meek 
speedwell hangs its buds beside the leaf. 
less coltsfoot, and sits patiently Waiting 
till the skies above grow calm and blue, 
that it may show that azure beauty is as 
cheap on carth as it is in heaven. And 
so it was the timid spring, and the grass 
was low and less luxuriant than in the 
summer, but then all over it were lovely 
daisies—stars of snow, which glittered 
sweetly on a firmament of green. There 
was a peaceful valley which hid itself 
shyly from the mockery of the world be. 
tween high shelving walls of verdure ; aud 
it was such a dear homely, greening spot 
as the angels always seek, when they 
leave the starry fields above, to wander 
on the earth, to see if the blossoms which 
glimmer here upon the green are as fat 
as those which bloom upon the blue 
above: or to which they take the newly 
parted souls of babes, to bathe them m 
the twilight purple ere they waft them to 
their starry home. It was a place where 
worn spirits and bruised hearts mit 
meet with rest and peace, and the trust- 
ing soul another one to love. There were 
tall trees tike sailing ships im compaly 
together, and amid their brown branches 
the blue smoke of ash tree fires curled up 
gracefully to heaven, in silent beseeching 
for the sins of earth. Beneath the shelter 
of their broad and mighty arms were little 
cottages thatched with turf, each one 
home, in which the spirit of peace and 
beauty might sing the songs of the heat, 
and see upon each eye and lip the look 
and smile of welcoine. ; 

It was in an ancient home to which the 
eglantine and ivy clung, even as the tel 
drils of an earnest love cling to the hab 
tation of the heart, that a mother st 
watching an infant child. The house w# 
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. huge pile of stone and brick, and thatch 

te castle tower. At one end was a huge 

mass which might have been a eastle- 

‘ep, ‘and beside it was an ancient, timber, 

| aril like dwelling-house, stained all over 
with green, and grey, and rold, where the 
"108SeS and wild seeds had pitched their 
s, bringing life and death together as 

if they a their gaudy carpets on the 
threshold of decay. It had little lattice 
| windows and a dear old ugly porch, where 
‘ie honeysuckles and wild roses twined 
‘1 the summer time and bobbed about 
their hes ads and Peeped | in at th e door, 
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ciaae w ‘thin to yeah t the world pee “a 
for ever in the sunbeams. But a 
watched the child; and as she saw the 
nadia of heavenly dreams er salen over 
her gentle face, and heard the low soft 
nuasi¢ of watching angels hovering around, 
her heart welled up with maternal feeling, 
and her eyes gushed with tears. Upon 
the mother’s faee played a soft light, like 
that which gleams upon the autumn 
moorland when it is married tothe sweeter 
breath of purple flowers, whispering of 
promise fulfilled, and the ferveney of a 
freshened heart. The child was lovely as 
the rose whose petals have not vet wan- 
toned in the sun; and as she lay folded 
mn “p mother’s arms taiking with the 
engel shadows of her dream, the soft wind 
erept through her flaxen hatr, as if to kiss 
er with its warm lips, and add the ira- 
e srance of her breath to its own. 
3 “Mother, did my father die in the 
spring ?” she asked, ina low voice. The 
uother started as the infant’s eyes of 
ane opened like a new heaven upon n her, 
“Was it i the spring time, mother, that 
“ dear father died id; was it in 1 the cold 
‘ason, When there are no cows “li ys in the 
meadows p?? 
“Tt was in the summer, dearest, in the 





it Looming time, when the flowers cover all 
the earth.’ 
Tt should have been in the autumn 


when the leaves fali,-because the ih owers 
we then, and beauty begins to perish.” 
“God willed it so, my dearest, and he 
ent to heaven when the summer was.”’ 
“Did he lie in the cold moonlight, 
es all night long, where the grass 
iad lost its green, and while you were 
veping and listening for his foo! steps ?” 
‘Hush, hush, my dearest,” said the 
nother, as she ‘buried | her face in her 
L} hands, 
“Oh but, dear mother, when I awoke 
once in the dark night, and tried to count 
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how many stars there were, you told me 
so, and you said that he was lying in the 
cold ground there, and I heard the wind 
sigh, and [thought it was trying to cover 
him with leaves.” 

“It was only in my dream, dearest ; God 
bless you, you must shut your eyes and 
sleep.” 

“T’m glad it was the summer, mother, 
because you could plant the asphodel and 
lowe ring reed upon his grave, to tell the 
augels when they came to watch lim in 
the night, how you sorrowed for his 
loss; and how you knew that he had 
cone up into the blue temple where God 
is, and where the fields have flowers like 

sparks of gold, which seem like the eyes 
of angels looking at us in the dark. 

“You must not speak of the fl wers, 
dearest, you must not, O my sweet ¢ uild, 
my di ling ! There were tears lingering 
in the mother’s eye as she whispered 
almost inaudibly, “ My child, my child, 


my only babe, my Cloribel, will soon, too 
soon sleep beneath the flowers.” She 
pressed the infant to her bosom and 


covered her with kisses. 

“Q dear mother! you are weeping. I 
often weep; sometimes when I think of 
you, and pluck harebel!s for you, which 
you n uae cherish as you should: and 
sometimes when L think of dear father: 
and sometimes L weep because L am so 
¢lad—so happy—that Lam almost afraid 
of myself; and I often weep when 
Uy: iecinth is with me.’ 

“() Father of the orphat and the 
lonely widow, shelter my dear Bren and 
—_ it shall please Thee to her 

nto Thy kingdom, spare me not to sorrow 
for her,’ was the fervent prayer wiich 
the mother offered as she laid the elild 
in her little bed, and hushed her into 
sleep. 

“Kiss me, mother, and if T bring you 

vellow co!tsfoot to-morrow, you must not 
i ‘ide vour head from me and sob, because 
God made the flowers, and I love them 
so, that I should die 11 I could not see 
the md good night, mother, when the 
angels s and the flowers talk to me, I will 
wake up and tell you what they say, and 
you shall hear how sweet ly they some- 
times sing.” | 

A mysterious form hovered near the 
window in the twilight, and then lke a 
shadow vanished! 

The mother sat in solitude and tears, 
and the purple faded, and night came and 
her starry hair streamed along the sky. 
But when the white moonlight came in 
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A FAIRY TALE, 


CHAPTER I. 
WHEN AND WHERE. 


“’Twas in an age when Time was young, 
And Earth was in her golden prime.” 


Ir was long, long ago. It was when the 
old forest “trees, which now shake and 
totter with age when the wild winter 
storms fling mighty boughs upon the sod, 
were but thin striplings of a summer’s 
crowth, and twirled about their yellow 
leaves and sung wild songs to the dancing 
musie of the morn. The bald towers that 
are now sinking into dust, and which the 
old ivy crushes in his silent grasp, were 
tall and stately then, and their walls 
echoed to the bugle and the drum. The 
giant oaks which have grown wrinkled 
and knotty from head to foot, and in 
whose hearts old Time has dug the graves 
of ancient memories, were then young 
and vigorous, and lifted their green “heads 
proudly to the sun. It was <0 long ago 
that between that time and now many 
generations of the ghosts of men have 
risen, walked, and vanished, as do all 
things, into the chainbers of the dark. It 
was when we who now live and talk, and 
watch the growth of moss and fiowers, 
were hid within the silent womb of night 
and darkness, waiting to be born. Twas 
when thie earth was young and lusty— 
when she leaped and danced inthe purple 
blush of morn, and clomb joyfully the 
steeps of heaven, singing as she went 
the story of her fruitful years. There 
were blue seas and reel mountains 
gleaming in the rosy lieht, there were 
wild glens so thickly wall ed with leaves 
that twilight reigned about the trees at 
noon. ‘there were bats and owls hiding 

from the golden clare, and lizards basking 
in the sunbeams. There were strange 
wild herbs, and lovely flowers, pow dering 
the ground with their starry dust, Te 
transplants from the upper world, and 
flinging round such scents as lie within 
the folds of angels’ garments, There 
were brooks and runnels edee d with green 
grass and weeds and beds of y vel iNOSsS 
leaping and lau: ghing, and splashing up 
their silver waters in defiance to the sky, 
There were broad blue rivers rip pling In 
the she en, and on the green islands which 
floated in the deeps, the wild birds rested 


from their flights, and wooed and married, 
and came to ‘know parental joys, and ; 
sweet. serenity of peace and home. nw 
so it was—in this long time azo, a 

It was spring time. Not the gay a 
fulgid spring that treads upon the brig; 
of summer, but the timid tre: nbling tine 
when early flowers have to battle yi 
the sleet; when snowdrops are ijl] ) 
bloom, and primroses gleam like twiligy 
stars amid the freshening green: whe: 
the leaves of the cinque foil are covert 
with pearly dust long after morning bias 
chased away the nists, when the mee 
speedwell hangs it its buds beside the | lea 
less colt tsfoot, and sits patiently wait) 
till the skies above grow calm and bine 
that it may show that azure beauty is a 
cheap on earth as it is in heaven. Ani 
so it was the timid spring, and the ¢ grass 
was low and less luxuriant than in thy 
summer, but then all over it were loves 
daisies—stars of snow, which gliitered 
sweetly on a firmament of green. Ther 
was a peaceful valley which hid itse! 
shyly from the mockery of the worl we be. 
tween high shelving w: alls of verdure ; 4 
it was such a dear homely, greening spo 
as the angels always seek, when the 
leave the starry fields above, to wander 
on the earth, to see if the blossoms which 
olimmer here upon the green are as lar 
as those which bloom upon the bine 
above: or to which they take the new.) 
parted souls of babes, to bathe them u 
the twilight purple ere they waft them « 
their starry home. It was a place wher 
worn spirits and bruised hearts might 
meet with rest and peace, and the trust- 
ing soul another one to love. There were 
tall trees like sailing ships in comply 
together, and amid their brown branelies 
the blue smoke of ash tree fires curled up 
gracefully to heaven, in silent beseechits 
for the sins of earth. Beneath the shel 
of their broad and mighty arms were [tt 
cottages thatched with turi, each one § 
home, in which the spirit of peace aut 
beauty might sing the songs of the heat" 
and see upon each eye and lip the loos 
and smile of w elcoie. 

lt was in an ancient home to which the 
eg; uitine and IVY clung, even : s the | 
drils of an earnest love cling to the 
tation of the heart, that a mother s 
watching an infant child. ‘The house ™ 
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huge pile of stone and brick, and thatch 
nd castle tower. At one end was a huge 
aes which might have been a castle- 
ep, and beside it was an ancient, timber, 
) ar mivlike dwelling-house, stained all over 
5 ) ereen, and grey, and gold, where the 
© TE ocses and wild seeds had pitched their 
. S tonts. bri nging life and death together as 
tet spread their gaudy carpets on the 
. ' threshold of decay. It had little lattice 
. | windows and a dear old ugly porch, where 
the > honeysuckles and wild roses twined 
‘> the summer time and bobbed about 
el hea ds and peeped in at the door, 
d with their sweet breath t: ‘ied to lure 
-hose within to forget the world and live 
«ever inthe sunbeams. But the mother 
xatched the child; and as she saw the 
suns shine of heavy renly dreams creeping over 
fee, and heard the low soft 
ausie of watching angels hovering around, 
+ heart welled up with maternal feeling, 
a her eyes gushed with tears Upon 
ue mother’s face played a soft licht, ! like 
hat W hich eleams upon the autumn 
yoorland when it is married tothe swecter 
reath of purple flowers, whispering of 
promise fulfilled, and the fervency of a 
‘reshened heart. The child was lovely as 
therose whose petals have not vet wan- 
toned in the sun; and as she lay folded 
| her mother’s arms ig with the 
ngel shadows of her dream, the soft wind 
soot through her flaxen hat air, as if to kiss 
ner with its warm Hps, and add the ira 
srance of her breath to its own 
“Mother, did my father die in the 
spring ¥” she asked, ina low voice. The 
other started as the infant’s eyes of 
vure opened like a new he -aven upon her, 
OW, as it in the s spring time, mother, that 
my dear father died ; was it in the cold 
season, When there are no cowslips in the 
eadows *” 
- elt was in the summer, dearest, in the 
ooning time, when the flowers cover all 
the earth.” 
“It should have been in the autumn 
on the leaves fali, because the flowers 
| th en, and be: auty begins to perish.” 
‘God willed it so, my dearest, and he 
t to heay en when the summer was, 
b he lie in the cold moonlight, 
ther, all night long, where the grass 
id lost its green, and while you w ere 
“eping and listening for his foo! isteps 2” 
* Hush, hush, my dearest,” said the 
ri; as she ‘buried | her face in her 
“Oh but, dear mother, when I awoke 
once in the dark night, and tried to count 
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how many stars there were, yon told me 
so, and you said that he was lying in the 
cold ground there, and I heard the w ind 
sigh, and I thought it was trying to cover 
him with leaves.” 

“Tt was only in my dream, dearest; God 
bless you, you must shut your eyes and 
sleep.” 

“Tm glad it was the summer, mother, 
hecause you could plant the as sphodel and 
flowering reed upon his grave, to tell the 
angels when they came to watch him in 
the night, how you sorrowed for his 
loss; and how you knew that he had 
gone wp into the blue temple where Gi ad 
is, and where the fields have flowers like 
sparks of gold, which scem like the eyes 
of angels looking at us in the dark. 

“You must not speak of the flowers, 
dearest, you must not, O my sweet child, 
my di: ling !” There were tears lingering 
in the mother’s eye as she whispered 
almost inaudibly, “My child, my child, 
my only babe, my Cloribel, will soon, 100 
soon sleep beneath the flowers.” | She 
pressed the infant to her bosom and 
covered her with kisses. 

“Q dear mother! you are weeping. I 
often weep ; sometimes when I think of 
you, and pluck harebel!ls for you, which 
you aia cherish as you should; and 
sometimes when I think of dear father 
and sometimes L weep because | am so 
¢lad—so happy—that I ain almost afraid 
of myself; and I often weep when 
Hyacinth is with me.” 

“() Father of the orphan 
lonely widow, shelter my dear babe, and 
when it shall please Thee to take her 
into Thy kingdom, spare me not to sorrow 
for her,’ was the fervent prayer wich 
the mother offered as she laid the elnid 
in her little bed, and hushed her into 
sleep. 

“Kiss me, mother, and if I bring you 
yellow coltsfoot to-morrow, you must not 
hide vour head from me and sob, because 
God made the flowers, and I love them 
so, that I should die 11 I could not see 
maven. cood night, mother, when the 
angels sand the flowers talk to me, I will 
wake up and tell you what they say, and 
you shall hear how sweetly they some- 
times sing.” 

A mysterious form hovered near the 
window in the twilight, and then hike a 
shadow vanished ! 

The mother sat in solitude and tears, 
and the purple faded, and night came and 
her aterry ne streamed along the sky. 


But when the white moonlight came in 
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soft waves through the little lattice of 
the room, the mother was asleep. ‘The 
child lay pale and shadow-like, whisper- 
ing to the fleeting forms that peopled the 
ereen territories and twilight temples ot 
her dreams. And morning came, and 
golden darts pierced through the mists, 
and fell ease ee on the earth where the 
moonlight slept before. And the mother 
awoke and gazed upon the child and 
kissed her, while she yet lay sleeping. 





CHAPTER II. 


SPRING, 


%9 


‘« Flowers foreshadow the future. 


Uvon a broad and glossy green where 
buttercups and daisies were peeping up 
in the early sunlight, like angel babes 
when they wake in their cradles and laugh 
wildly at the unknown world, a group of 
children were assembled. Some were coy 
and blushing, like the spring flowers which 
slily winked upon the sod; while others 
were stout, rosy, and defiant, and leaped 
and gambolled in their joyous pride as 
though they were the masters of the 
world. Some were running hither and 
thither in their abandonment of joy ; some 
were plucking flowers from the turf, while 
others were gathering into little groups, 
as older children sometimes do, talking 
the gossip of (Aeir world, and sweetening 
the morning with their pretty prattle. 
Presentivy there was a general shout of 
glee, and the name of “Cloribel”? was 
tered with a merry voice by one and all. 
Cloribel was coming, and with her were 
two laughing, loving, gentle boys, sup- 
porting her on either side, as though their 
wearts beat to the music of their steps. 
The infant group upon the green gathered 
together in the centre, and as Cloribel and 
her two laughing companions approached 
they clapped their hands, and made the 
ancleut trees around echo ever and anon 
with their merry shouts. ‘They were as- 
sembled, according to an ancient custom 
to usher in the spring. It was the esta- 
blished usage of that green old time, and 
of that peaceful Eden-blooming valley, for 
the children to go forth in the early season 
of the year, and welcome in the spring by 
offerings of flowers. Here they were 
assembled as the pearly buds glinted into 
rosy tints, and became emblems of pri- 
meval beauty, aud whispered of the sum- 
mer’s dawn. They were themselves but 
buds, Walting for the storms and sleets, 
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and sunlight and soft air of human. 
great world, to burst into the flower ; ; 
fruition of a riper beauty, and jp ;. 
heart-breathing atmosphere of virtye «. 
of love to fecl the sweet blossoms .. 
their hearts expand, and, as the sprins 
they now met to welcoine, giving joy a." 
peace to a regenerated world, 

Cloribel and her two companions ey. 
into the midst, and were covered yy) 
embraces and kisses, and the prattle and 
laughter seemed as it would have no enj_ 

“ Polydore,” she said, to one of the ty: 
who had accompanied her, “I mast ha; 
a wand of witch hazel; and Hyacinth, yo, 
must get a branch of almond tree, and: 
must be covered with blossoms.” 

They each darted off to fulfil they 
missions, tripping along gaily in the: 
grecn doublets, like young foresters or 
elves of the ancient woods. 

“ Now, Lam the queen of the flowers, 
and all who love me must kneel down asi 
sing the song of spring ;” and they «! 
knelt down Jike a group of angels knee- 
ing in the paradise above; and thes 
nestled near to each other and gathered 
close around their queen, and one ap- 
proached timidly and with downeast lov, 
seeming, as her rich auburn ringiis 
leaped about wildly in the passing a, 
like a little spirit from the land of dreans; 
and placed a garland of violets, and bi: 
tercups, and daisies, around Clorives 
flaxen head, and the queen of the flower 
kissed her, and they clung together; ai 
then as they parted from their fouu e 
brace the song began, and they all su; 
together the 


J JOY any 


SONG OF SPRING. 


Oh, joy for the dawn of the promising year, 
The birth-time of beauty and Dliss, . 
When spring stoops down witha siile anu 

tear, 
And zephyr first ventures a kiss. 

Oh, sing the song of the green spring-time, 
‘Lhe season of pearls and flowers, 
The morning of beauty, the budding and prt 

Of earth, and her jubilant bowers. 


Neath the glancing eye of the daisy white, 
The glimmering grass is springing, - 

And the swelling buds of mezereon bright, 
Their magical light are flinging; 

Then sing the song of the green spring-tes 
The dawning of life and joy ; a 

When the golden gleams of a happier cul 
The fetters of earth destroy. 


For the snmmer is near, and buttercups biow, 
And sunshine glimmers aloft; aw 

And the winds play tunes which mermy“"" 
Though in melody mellow and soll; 













































































~noy sing the song of the green spring-time, 
+o. season of promise and bloom, 
pul Habe S 
Woy the buds have birth, and the gladdened 
earth 


dwakes from her wintry tomb. 


‘nd when the soug was finished they 
sicane to kiss their qu cen, an dto ask 
* to bless them; and when she — 
yon them all, and pressed them to her 
bosom one by one, an d gave them Kisses 
m ret nn for theirs, their hearts were filled 

th 109 and hey ‘felt, without heal Inc, 

it they loved her. Hyacinth and Poly- 
dore now came running in deli¢ht, each 
hearing the branch for which he went. 
me the boughs of hazel and almond were 
yeh Jaid on the green sunny hillock where 

‘oribel had been sitting, and she gave 
Hvacinth and Polydore each a primrose 

wida kiss, and led them forth to talk with 
ier. But the children came in groups, 

running and jumping and laughing, and 

all asking, “ May we seek our flowers 2 
way We “eather our flowers ¥” and they 

cathered round the knees of Hyacinth anc d 
py vdore, and clung around the neck o 
y oribel, still beseeching, “Let us oe 

wr flowers ; let us get our flowers, and 
come back wv hen you “return.” 

“You may all get your flowers and 
come _ soon to the waken-field,” said 
Cloribel; and they darted off, leaping and 

hounding in their innocence of heart, and 
dispersed in all directions. 

“Tf we lay all our gatherings under the 
oak trees w hen the moon shines, will the 
furies take them ¥”? asked Polydore. 

“Oh, yes, dear, they always do.” 

} « And'shall we put i all together *’ 
sald Hyacinth. 

“If we put them all together in the 
creat fairy-ring under the oak tree by the 
ver, they w ill take them all, and come 
and sing to us while we sleep, and make 
us always happy,” answered the little 

jueen of the flowers ; an she looked up 
oe to his simple face and wondered if the 
es were like him, and if they had such 

It, , blue, loving eyes, and such a gentle 
smile. “And if they are like you, how 


pretty and good they must be!” she said. 
‘Who? he asked, quickly. 
ia a"! , 2 . . . 
Why, the fairies, of course,” she 


replied, laughing, 
“ey : 
Lhever saw the fairies,” said Poly- 


“have you ever cen them, Hya- 
“Sop said he, 


a dowt know the 


; but Cloribel does, and she’s going 


) Tyr 
L brn icy 
ce.) 


them to us.” 
Va, yes, T know the charm; 





but if 
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they were to carry me away into their 
moonlight caverns * 

“You would be ol ad, and never want 
to come back,” said Polvdore. 

“Oh, I should die with erief if T could 
not see my dear mother, and have . to 
kiss me as I went to sleep; nor put my 
arm round your neck, ie nor 
wonder if your eves were bluer than the 
specdwell blossoms; and I could xot 
smother Polydore with leaves, nor fling 
the sunimer flowers on my dear father’s 
grave. Oh, I should pine ; way, and be 
ciad to come back, even if it was in the 
winter time, and I had to wander through 
the snow, so that I could see my mother ;’ 
and she ‘twined her slender arms round 
Hyacinth’s neck and kissed him, and the 
eyes of both were glistening with tears. 

“Here they come with their tokens ! 
eried Poly dove, as he saw the merry band 
returning with flowers twined in their 
bosoms and their hair, and each carrying 
green leaves in the hand. They all 
assembled round the green hillock, and 
the queen and her two attendants came 
into the midst. She stooped a-¢ took up 
the branches of hazel and almond, and 
waved them in the sunlight. 

“Fling down your token and kneel 
upon the turf, while I repeat the spring r 
spell,” said Cloribel, with her rich, loving 
voice ; and they flung their flowers down 
before them, and knelt upon the turf. 


199 


THE SPELL. 


I wave this branch in the sunny light 
To betoken how fleet is each season's flight. 
This is the speil 
Which awakens Spring, 
For the hazel can tell 
Of Time’s fleeting wing ; 
Now leafy and gay 
In the sunmer of light, 
Now withered and grey 
In the autumn’s blight; 
From the wintry dearth 
With its powdery bloom, 
It maketh the earth 
A new garment assume! 
Though the bugle down at its fect stood still, 
The furze hune its odours o’er forest and hill ;* 
And for bringing its pearls amid withering bla: st, 
We call it tue symbol of present and past. 


jut the almond bough 
Symbols youth's desires, 
When gleam on the brow 
Love's earliest fires ; 
For in blossoms alone 
Doth its beauty shine, 
Without ie aves to atone 


lor its qui ck decline ; 
Though sweet is the promise offervent hearts, 


When they shine with @ lustre which never 
pene 






























































* Now come round and let me tell the 
storv of the flowers ;” and they picked 
up the flowers they had laid upon the 
erass, and clustered round their queen 
and a r two attendants. 

“ Polydore, I shall begin with you; 
where is your lower p” 

“ Hlere it is,” said he, sadly; and he 
brought forth a dry and withered stalk, 
and held it up for her to see. 

“Ah, you should have chosen a fresh, 
liviug flower, to welcome in the spring,” 
said ¢ ‘oribel. 

“No, I’m always sorry when the 
flowers blow, because it was in the sumn- 
mer that my father left me sleeping on 
my little bed of flax. I’ve got some of 
it now, which I keep to look at when 
they tell me I’m an orphan, and was ~~ 
to die upon iny scanty bed. Besides, 
don’t want the spring—I like the win a 
because it withers all the flowers. This 
is flax, and everything must be withered 
as this is; it’s the fate of everything to 
have 2 winter and to be withered.” 

“QO say something merry, don’t talk 
like that,” said the little queen, rebuking 
lum. 

“Well, I shall have to bear my fate, 
and so will all, and when I grow to be a 
man Vil show my strength, and swim 
before my fate; for Mossgrown says it 
must be by trying to overturn our destiny 
that we eet ‘beaten, and in seeking to 
change that which the angels of ‘fate 
have chosen for us, we sink and fall. 
Mossgrown gave me this dried flax, and 
told me to keep it; and he said that I 
should be a brave man and fight for 
liberty, and win glory, and make the 
proud ones bend, and so I will.” 

“If it is vour fate,’ said Cloribel, 
laughing ; “but there, dear Polvdore, take 
this branch of honey suckle , its buds are 
just peeping green, and it’s like your 
tickleness, for you are often hasty and 
ewig with me, which Hyacinth - never 
does, but when your token ‘blossoms per- 
haps you’ll love me more.” 

oan il have my fate aud keep my 

‘ithered flax, and if all my hopes should 

wither | in the winter, so they Inay,” and 
he bounded away over the green and left 
them. 

“Oh, you dear Hyacinth, to bring your 
own lower and an ivy wreath : will you 
love me as the IVY loves the oak ? ~_ 

” Ye s, Clori bel, I will be your NY, and 
cling to vou and love you alway ; I will 
be fresh in the winter to cheer yc ou in the 
dreary time when there are no flowers, 
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and you shall nestle in my branches 
the little brown birds do, aud even if ‘an 
should suffer and be weak, I will still } h 
constant to you, bee: vuse the ivy hover 
round ert mbling walls and homes thes 
grow desolate; and when the heart ; 
seer Pree in sorrow, it only needs anothe; 
heart like the ivy to cling to it, to save 
from sinking in de spair. L brought th; 
blue hyacinth because it is the first one 
I have seen this spring, and I thouel: 
you would like to wear it in your hair 
when the game w as done.” 
“Qh yes, you dear boy, you are 
own dear Hyacinth, and your laughi 
locks leap down your shoulders * 
rolling curls, just as the beauty of your 
own sweet flower and its odour is lik 
your own gentleness ; and then you knoy 
the fairies hide in its blue bells, and make 
them tinkle with music in the spring tine 
when the throstle ‘Sings ; and when L hear 
your sweet voice I alw ays remember thas 
and think the fairies must be like you.” 
The sunshine fell upon the | vay grass, 
and the soft spring air leaped Joyousl 
along on its mission of perfume; and the 
infant group clustering there under the 
blue benediction of God’s sky, free, lovely, 
innocent, and glad, were meet embl lems 
of the virgin sweetness of the time; anc 


is 


Yor 
dual 


there, mingling heart to heart in the 


buoyancy of childhood’s prime, welcow- 
ing the spring with their simple offerings 
of flowers, they formed a truer picture of 
the glory of the world than art, with all 
its achievements, ever dared to reac; 
and in the seraph sweetness of their soul 
foreshadowed the serenity of heaven. 
They listened eagerly to the words of 
their little queen, as she stepped ro 
one to the other like an angel in the gar 
of earth, her light fairy locks rolling ix 
sunlighted waves over her little shoulders, 
and her soft blue eyes, so large and Jus 
trous, whence her pure soul crept out and 
strove to see the beauty of the w orld; and 
as she took each token and whispered of 
its meaning and its oflice in “ae ame, 
their eyes sparkled and their hearts bus 
tered, and they caught up each word 
that fell, as thoug a it were a jewel beyo ud 
price, and to be cherished for ever 4 ° 
precious thing. _— 
«“ Janet has brou ght a snowdrop, Sal 
Cloribel, “then she must be as g@! ntle as 
her flower, and bend herself wien ™ 
rough w inds come ; : and when ihe suovs 
fall she must not be sad, but patient, an 
never frown even if the nights are co 
and the moon hides herself. Lilly bas 
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vathered a primrose, and she will be dis- 
appointed as the primrose was. She 
wanted a fine day to go and see a cow- 
slip that she knew, and when she awoke in 
‘he morning it was all hail and sleet, and 
freezing air, and so she sat all day under 
she bank, drooping her head and weeping. 
But the next day it was fine, and as she 
was going to see the cowslip, the chick- 
weed told her he had been taken from his 
ome, and that she had better stay where 
sie was safe; and as she mourned for the 
loss of her dear cowslip, she saw the man 
who had taken him coming towards her, 
and she trembled and crouched down from 
fear; but there was a large muddy pool 
which the storm had made, and he could 
not get through it, and so he went away 
and she was spared. Oh, Lucian, why 
did you bring a nettle? it is a false friend 
aud will sting you. If you kiss it, it will 
give you poison. And never speak when 
you pass a nettle for fear he should hear 
you and tell the thorny whin what you 
say. Besides, he cannot speak without 
some of his own poison getting into his 
words, and then he tells false; but the 
thorny whin believes him, and gets in a 
passion with you and bends over as you 
pass, to wound you deeper than the 
nettle.” 

Thus she told the stories of the flowers, 
and sometimes the infant listeners were 
sad, and pearly tears glistened in their 
eyes, and then again they were glad, and 
clapped their hands and laughed, and 
twined them in each other’s arms, their 
iresh beauty whispering of the sweet 
serenity of childhood’s world, and the 
morning freshness of its budding spring. 
Their rosy lips, fragrant with the kisses 
of the spring’s first flowers, and the 
simple words of truth and aifection which 
gushed like living waters from the foun- 
tains of their untainted hearts, made them 
seem like a company of little angels rest- 
‘ug from a playful flight, and -who, after 
drinking in their fill of earth’s beauty 
and gladness, wing back to their own 
regions of starlight bloom, and revel once 
more in the blue paradise of heaven. 

At last it was Cloribel’s turn to choose 
a flower, and she stooped down and 
plucked a white daisy, which all the 
while had been silently winking at her 
leet. . ‘ 

“1 will be a daisy,” she said, “ be- 
fause It 1s always fresh and cheerful ; and 
‘T grows wherever the grass is green, and 
‘1S so modest and gentle, and so much 
“ac a Star, that whenever I see it I think 
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it must have fallen from the sky: and 
then 1 wonder if the stars are daisies, be- 
cause they wink up there in the blue sky 
all night long, and they are so small, and 
they shut their eyes when the daylight 
comes because they are afraid the sun will 
scorch them. The stars are just like 
daisies, only the stars are awake all night 
in the cold when the daisies are asleep.” 

“Yes,” said Hyacinth; “but perhaps 
they only come out to look for the daisies, 
and after looking all night long, and not 
being able to see them because their eyes 
are shut, get tired of looking in the dark, 
and then go to sleep just when the daisies 
are awaking.” 

“No, dear,” replied the queen, “ be- 
cause all the daisies were stars once; they 
were all stars, and when the cold weather 
was they came down here to nestle in the 
grass ; but it was so far from heaven, that, 
although it was easy enough to fall, it was 
very hard to rise again; and so they 
stayed here; but they never open their 
eyes in the night when the stars are look- 
ing, because they are ashamed of having 
fallen out of heaven; but when the sun- 
shine comes they open their eyes because 
the stars have gone to bed and cannot see 
them.” 

“You should not be a daisy, then,” said 
Lizzy. 

“ Yes, dear, I should, because the daisy 
is a pearly flower, and pearls are the tears 
which fond mothers weep for their chil- 
dren, and which get washed away into the 
salt sea; and though the daisy is a fallen 
star, Mossgrown says we are fallen angels ; 
and what could I be better than an angel 
or a star? and then, you know, that of 
all flowers the daisy is the one that always 
looks upwards. 

‘Now you inust all go home and take 
your flowers with you, and if you put 
them under your pillows and pray before 
you sleep, when you wake to-morrow it 
will be spring.” 

And they all took the flowers they had 
brought, and went laughing and bounding 
merrily along, some in groups of two and 
three, some silent and alone, and soon 
there were no children on the green. Clo- 
ribel and Hyacinth walked away together, 
and when they reached the shady trees 
they gathered flowers, and laid them for 
the fairies, and they laid some for Poly- 
dore, and when they had looked into cach 
other’s eves and knew the blessing ot each 
other’s love, they clasped them in each 
other’s arms, and kissed, and parted. 

Cloribel lay on her little bed, and her 
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mother sat by hushing her to sleep. She 
was pale and fragile, and the mother in 


the tide of her heart’s love, bent over her 


fondly, and watched in silence the timid 
beating of her heart. She was restless 
with the visions which came to her mn 
sleeping, and again, aad again, she awoke, 
to tell her mother the stories of her 
dreams. 

“Mother,” she said, in a low, weak 
voice—“ mother, if I should die before 
the summer cones, let me be buried neath 
the aged trees. For there the birds sing 
merry tunes, and flowers grow smilingly 
around. My heart would shrink and 
wither if I thought that in my long, long 
sleep, no flowers were near; [ could not 
lie where the blue sky and sunshine were 
not: | must have mossy pillows, flowers, 
and leafy things above my head when I 
become silent, and sleep for ever. But, 
dearest mother, weep not for me, I would 
rather you were glad as are the children 
when | greet them on the green ; Pl not 
have sadness in the hearts of those who 
love me in this weary world; ’twere bet- 
ter far in gladdenimg smiles and gentle 
words of memory and love, to keep my 
name and recollection green. And mother, 
dear inother—kiss me—let the flowers 
and the summer winds keep the soft 
mounds above me fresh and green; and 
let the brown bees gambol in the light, 
and sing their dreamy song of joy; for I 
have loved them all, dear mother, and ’m 
sure they'll ever cling to me.” 

A shadow moved without in the dim 

twilight, but by mother and child it was 
not seen. 
_ When night dropped down from heaven 
it was dark and still, but when the morn- 
ing came the light danced upon the green- 
ing nooks, and made showers of silver and 
cobwebs of gold amid the thick network of 
the branches. And when the little chil- 
dren awoke in their beds, their hearts 
1CAP Me d with joy, beeause they saw that it 
Was spring, 


CHAPTER Il. 
SUMMER. 
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Phere are spiritual creatures in the earth and 
air, 
Though mortals know them not.” 
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SOME years had passed away, and it was 
stummer. ot was a summer eve. and 
Heauty was abroad, and quick were the 
uises of the creatures. ‘Lhe purple of 









































the sunset robed the heaven in Jicht. an: 
earth was dressed in gorgeous despeee 
The bee was hanging siicnt onthe mallow 
flower, and the clouds wooed each other 
as they sailed along the purple dee 
Heaven had too many joys and fling then 
down in prodigal luxurianee to the earth 
and in the glorious noon of the rich and 
bounding year, the Infinite seemed to be 
revealed. 

In that green old valley there was ay 
ancient church, with tottering towers and 
crumbling walls, over which the centuries 
of time had cast many shadows. The 
toad flax and the snapdragon creeped 
along the ridges of its grey old walls, the 
mosses hung in white and golden patches 
to its weatherbeaten stores, and the ivy— 
the living link between eternal beauty and 
the chill of death—danced before its an- 
cient windows, and pierced with its 
blanched and biting tooth each moul- 
dering crevice which the years had worn, 
So the two ends of the world come to. 
gether; the breath of life, the bloom and 
blush of beauty, are wafted over the dry 
skeletons of decay; the ivy flings its 
drapery of deceit—its garments of living 
verdure—over the ghastly ruins of inan’s 
sweat and toil. It was summer where 
the ivy grew, but winter underneath. 

In a dark green dell beneath the 
shadows of a spreading yew, a flowery 
mound swelled up like a pillow in the 
wilderness, and all around it grew tall 
weeds and wild herbs of fragrance. Beside 
the mound were seated Cloribel and Hya- 
cinth planting new flowers in the ancient 
mould. ‘The spot would have been en- 
deared to any heart from its fragrant and 
flowering beauty, and to Cloribel it was 
more than sacred, for below it a father’s 
heart was covered up in dust. 

Time had passed with noiseless tread 
through the valleys of the carth, but all 
the green spots were as lovely as betore, 
and showed no tokens of advancement 
or decay. The mound which marked a 
father’s resting-place was fresh and !ra- 
erat as before, aud so, too, were the two 
young hearts which knelt there in silent 
devotion decking it with virgin flowers. 
The earth bore no signs of Time’s foottal, 
while the forms of those who knelt there 
betraved some tokens, not of the shadow, 
but the sunshine of his wing. ‘The flowers 
are removed from year to year, Dul 
humanity keeps pace with time; am 
when it has ripened into the plenitude 
of its summer bloom, it goes down 10 
autumn’s shadow to sink—bleak and bare 
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i the muffled mantles of death’s 


—amid 
ry snow. 
“Bui time with them had yet but played 
a noble part, they were vergin & into years 
helt Jett their infant era far behind. 
iis brow had expanded into the broad 
nobility of youth ; and her blue eves were 
coft and full, and spoke affection of a 
deeper $1 rowthh than any she had known 
vetore. But they were still young, and 
the well of youthful feeling hid within 
each heart was still sparkling, free, and 
full, as in the days of childhood’s spring. 
“The sun has ne: irly set, Cloribel; we 
must go presently, or we shall be too late.” 
“Yes, dear ily: icinth, but I cannot 
leave my father’s grave in haste ; for ever 
since L knew who ‘slept under this green 
spot, I have loved to keep it gay “with 
dowers. I planted it with asphodel and 
rosemary aud flowering reed, and rose-a- 
ruby, for these are tokens of sorrow and 
regret, and sometimes L lay hawthorn 
blossoms and ivy and aspen leaves to 
whisper of a better time, that hope may 
mingle with my mother’s crief. She 
weeps for me sometimes, though in truth 
I don’t Know why; perhaps she thinks 
that when she shall sleep down here, that 
[shall be lonely and sad, and pine away 
in sorrow; for Pin very weak, and if my 
dear mother should vo up to God, Ishould 
be left—but not alone—while you were 
with me, love !” 
“God bless you! 
lone, dear Clorihel.”’ 
tis said that the angels in heaven 
sometimes weep for joy and twine into 
xisses Of impassioned love; and if so, 
why not angels on the arth, when their 
souls mingle in a dream of bliss, though 
joy and sorrow strive together in their 
uearts, and they nestle li ke twined flowers 
on @ grave, Well, God’s swishine was 
above them, and they wept ! 
a a twilight path where grey old 
ees waved ove th read, the lovers walked, 
siiging as they went, and plucking wes 
Over mossy clumps and time-worn stone 
‘nd pebbled runnels where the ne 
ods had rolled, they passed, until they 
“aine to a strange fantastic bower, where 
rch and maple and beech and oak trees 
were al clustering together, knotted and 
lwisted Into arches ov erhe: id, and inter- 
‘oven down below with wild thorns and 
and waving ferns and strange 


not alone, no, not 


Patt ble 3; 


siruds, which sent forth sleeping odours 
calf Ud She lte red creeping things, and ke pt 


beds of roiting leaves below in death 
Al darkness. 
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olydore should meet us here.” said 
Uyacinth; “sit here on the moss, dear 
Cloribel, wlile I seek him.” 

She sat down as he bade her. 
gathered the little potentil, and formed 
its velvet blossoms into starry wreatlis. 
Hyacinth bounded through the crackling 
brake, fleet as a roe, and gaining the 
summit of a woody hi il shouted till the 
welkin answered to his call. Again he 
calle d, and as the echoes died away, the 


} 
ata 


clear notes of a bugle answered him. 
‘Then the voice of Polydore broke 1! ough 


the woods, startling the echoes w hic! ho dav 
sleepi: ig about in their green sepulcures : 
and he himself, all laughter, life, and 

gaiety, leaped th: ‘ough the matted furze, 
and gaining at last the spot where Hya- 
einth stood, embraced him as his ouaty 
brother. 

“ You should have met us down velow 
at the avenue, Polydore ; Cloribel is wait- 
Ing for us.’ 

“Qh, I care not about the hermit’s 
lore, fairies have no charms for me; if 
the fairies took your flowers, why did 
they not take mine? Ld sooner track 
the deer, as | have done to-day, and when 
Id run them tothe river’s brink and saw 
them looking back and panting ere they 
took the stream, to send my arrow to 
their very hearts. Pve leit a buck m 
yonder glade, bleeding his last blood in 
the green dell; I do not care for Moss- 
grown, let me have el prize.’ 

“What, Polydore! land to-morrow you 
leave us to wander into forcign lands : 
must you chase the timid deer, and spill 
their innocent blood upon the turf rat! ler 
than greet the friends who love you ? 
You forget our happy years and childish 
sports, and now when Mossgrown will let 
us see the falries, we must have you with 
us :—but you have forgotten how to love 
me, Polydore, and you would leave me 
now, perhaps for ever, and scarcely say 
farewell.” 

«Tush, I love to bring down the hawk 
and the cagle from their lofty flights, to 
send my arrows whizzing through tue 
branches at the timid fawn, and to climb 
up rugged heights, to rob the osprey of 
her unt fledged young; 1 don’t believe in 
fairies or la sprites, or anything but cross- 
hows and death. But PIl come, if you 
will have it so.” 

They regained the spot where Cloribel 
had sat to rest, but Clorivel was ot 
there. They seare ‘ed around, they called 
and shoute d, 1, but the echoes of their own 
voices ouly mocked them in reply. 





































































































































“She has gone to the hermit; Ict ns 
creep throuch the avenue and seek her, 
suid Polydore, and daslicd headlong to- 
wards the ope ning in the mystic bower of 
the trees. Hy acinth looked r ound him i 
despair; his soul fluttered within him; 
creat tears of burning anguish eame bub- 
bling from his heart ; and, wildly shrick- 
ing * Cloribel!” he sank senseless on the 
forest path. 

Polydore dashed on through brake and 
briar, and beat aside the boughs which 
loomed upon his way, and gained the 
door of the hut where in the cr lived. 
Pausing not, he dashed headlong in, and 
startline from his sicep the ancient man 
who sat amidst his mystic symbols of ne- 
cromancy, he shouted, “ Where is Cloribel 
==} < 5 she He re e”" 

“ Cioribel, Cloribel!” sliricked the old 
man; “the spirits pie serve her! 

In the be widerment of this sudden 
transition from lethargy to wakeful terror, 
the old man knew not who had broken in 
upon his rest, but clutched wildly at the 
air, and raved and eroaned ; and, leaping 
to his feet, rushed in fury upon the 
forester, and flung him to ‘the vround,. 
He looked down upon the senseless Poly- 
dore, and raising his hands to heaven, he 
muttered, “It is the appointed hour ; ‘she 
is with the Spirits ; they shall bless and 
protect her! 

Evening pury le fades in time, and 
iwilight passes too; but purple blooms 
and falling stars ar 1d le: aping waters, and 
ihe azure loveliness — of Oss-grown 
ane its, are spells that steal upon the 

use and hush it into aeeper sleep. But 

that sleep the world ts made anew, 
aud in this soft, smiling land of love, the 
spells were onli and sublime. The air 
was sleepy, and nestled into bell- shaped 
flowers, to pillowon their virgin sweetuess. 
Golden waters washed the shores of light, 
and the rosy sky stooped down to kiss 
the elittering sands, whereon wild herbs 
of wondrous grrowth held carnivals of 
fragrance. The breezes kissed their w ay 
from wave to wave, and ¢: arried as they 
went the languid Music of the air, an 1d 
the wild waters danced with joy and 
mingled with the Seraph songs of sprits 
moving In the light. It was the sunimer 
noon of Beauty’s world, and Cloribel lay 
sleeping, Voices came from the bosoms 
OL the flowers, w hispering— 
“sunshine, moonshine, and evening dew; 


Starlight, day-dawn, and the lustre of noon, 


bless ve the sleeper.’ 


one , 28 , 
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The songs rose and ich, sv eiled and 
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sunk—now in a full tide of me] 
now in a dying eadence., 

“Where am Ll? Oh, where am [” 

“Tn your own world, the region of 
your W aking dre cams; none come hither 
but the pure.” 

It was the vervain who spoke: and she 
heseeched him again to tell her where 
she was; and he told her :—* This js the 
home of th ie spirits of the flowers. See. 
there is our rg n!” 

And the spell-bound child lifted up her 
gaze and saw a starry throne formed of 
all the dyes of sky and earth; and th 
reigning spirit of the flower world sitting 
thereon. And a spirit apy proached her 
and beckoned her to rise; and when sh 
had risen, he said— 

** T am the sprite of the forest fern—do 
as [command you;” and he then beck. 
oned her to follow him, and led her to the 
queen. 

The queen rose and greeted her, and 
breathed a new joy into her heart, and 
Cloribe! knew there was a flower there 
she loved. And the queen said, “Iam 
tosebud, the queen of all the flowers; 
aud these are my spirits. Into our worl 
none can enter but the pure, for the 
flowers never know deceit or guile. Take 
this fern branch, and whatsoever you 
desire, in obedience to virtue and truth, 
it will procure for vou. Yonder is the 
garden of life, and on this side are the 
shadows of the world.” 

Cloribel took the fern branch, and wheu 
Rosebud had kissed her, she went into 
the garden, and saw the flowers of hum an 
life, which were the blooming virtues 0! 
human souls, tended and watched by the 
spirits of love, each growing in iis place, 
and over them waved the branches 0! 
aspen trees, with their trembling leaves, 
which moved to and fro to show how fleet 
are carthly things, and how evanescent a 
the shows of time. And as she lookec 
around upon all the flowers, she saw the 
lilv of the valley blooming beside the litte 
periwinkle, where a fountain bubbled up 
and t rickled through the clustered leaves. 

‘hen she searched down amid all tht 
flowers to find one more dear to her teas 
all the rest, and while she stoope¢, ' 
shadow came around her, and a rustts 


ody and 


in the or ass: - and e re she coulc d var 


1 a 
round, her own Hyacinth was kneeling 


her feet. He plucked a green bay le 
and gave her, and she plac red it on ue 


bosom; and then she felt a sweeter sens 
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and when she tw ined her arms lovingly 
nd hus neck, and hid her angel face 
eyeath his leaping curls, she tried to 
speak, but could not! He tried to 
speak to her, but found that he was 
Fs She wished from her very heart 
to speak, and wav ed her fern branch in 
the ar, but it only drooped, and began to 
wither. And as she looked upon her 
fod ing fern, the spirit of the lotus flower 
came and stood pensively before her with 
yer fingers on her lip, in mute silence : 


as 


aud the white violet came and whispered— 


aroill 


un ib. 


- Thou art mortal, but not here, not here 
Shalt thou die. 
Neither anguish nor fear, 
Nor a sorrowing tear, 
Nor the frown of the world when its joys are 
sere, 
On thy young heart lie. 
Away with thoughts of tlie things of earth ; 
Nor utter a word which can give them birth.” 


Then Cloribel wished again to speak, 
but the fern branch drooped still more; 
and then she wished she were a fairy to 
have her dear Hyacinth with her, and to 
live always amongst the flowers; but the 
white violet w hispered, 


“Be thyself, and none other, and we will 


love thee, whatsoe’er thou art.” 


Then arose a liquid music, swelling up 
in softened tones, and breaking on the 
ear like angels’ whispers in the night. 
And Cloribel and Hyacinth w alked on 
through the green alleys of the garden 
ot life, and saw blooming on either hand 

the blossoms of hope and love, peace and 
joy, solace and serenity ; each human 
heart had there a flower, “which was che- 
tished by the spirits of the place, and the 
soft sunshine fell and ereeted them. And 
they passed on, beholding, ; is they went, 
the et of life blooming on their 

slender stalks, until they came to a silent 
dell, where green grasses and tangled 
herbs waved in the dreamy air. And 
they sat down, and the flower spirits 
came e around them w ith music and with 


songs. The sundew was there, and he 
sung | his song. 


THE SUNDEW’S SONG 


We wreathe our bowers 
teh ith spirit flowers 
Which grow in the ficlds of a death!less clime ; 
We chant our sone, 
And it floats alo: 1s 


id 
The deepening shadow s, and paths of time. 


W e fling around 
The magical sound 
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Of lutes which have never been swept before ; 
ibut no more they sing, 
For we snap each string, 


4 -— —— ty : , 
And bury them deep on the sea-beat shore. 


But when there they lie, 
Their tones cannot die, 
And they still breathe a liquid and dream-like 
voice 
To the rippling waves 
Which Water their graves, 
Til the surges in murinurous words rejoice. 


Then the poppy came with hi s flushed 
face, and in a low tone of silver music 
sung the song of the dreanis. 


SONG OF THE POPPY 


When the ciouds of sin and sorrow 
Gather round thy guileless heart, 
And the dawn of each new morrow 
Nought but anguish can impart ; 
When saddening moments thou would'’st 
rue, 
If thy heart be fond and true, 
I will otter solace. 


When the look of cold disdain 
Comes where you expected gladness, 
And the pangs of piercing pain 
Steep thy soul in gloom and sadness ; 
If thou’st done no deed to rue, 
And thy heart be fresh and true, 
I will give thee solace. 
If the icy hand of death 
Should fall on those you hold the dearest, 
To seal for aye the fleeting breath 
Of that one heart for which thou carest; 
Yet though days be short and few, 
If thou still art fond and true, 
I will give thee solace. 
But I co, for wintry weather 
Treads upon the brink of summer, 
And all the flower-sprites together 
Meet to greet each angel-comer ; 
So farewell, where’er thou be, 
If thy heart from sin be free, 
Within it will be solace. 


And as the song died away, a rainbow of 
a thousand dy . shot up into the summer 
sky, and arched over the flowers of life 
like a great ie ay for the angels. And 
the odours of the tlowers which crew in 
the garden went up on the arch of light 
till they reached heaven; and when they 
reached the shining floor of God’s te »mple 
above, the golden rain {ell in refreshing 
drops upon “the flowers, that new odours 
might be born within them. 

Cloribel knew that the garden of the 
heart must be watered by love’s tears, 
and that the incense of its primal glory, 
like the odours of flowers climbing to 
their upward home, must be borne sky- 
ward on the many-tinted rainbow of hap- 
piness and grief. She knew it, but she 
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snake not. Tlyacinth knew that each 
beaded drep of rain falling on its fertile 
jiission out of that bright arching cloud 
—which was most beautiful when letting 
fall its tea accel cause, wherever it 
fell, a new flower of fragrant beauty to 
spring up In that green carden of peace 
but cult hie ug h he knew if, hits lips were 
dumb sal so lie spake not. 

Cloribel looked at her tern branch and 
saw that it was almost withered, and she 
wished—ere it should fade quite away— 
for Polvdore to sec the beauty of the 
scene, and to gaze on the, realitie : of the 
fairy world. And as she wished it, the 
braneh withered and fell from her hand, 
and she was sitting li the moonlight 
forest—all alone. 

When morning comes with ruddy 

ughter in the sky, powdering the grassy 
a with pe arls, if vives joy to thie 

tuman heart. But when it comes loomme 
up in misty gloom, Siurou ding the old sun 
until he weeps, it steals sadly on us, and 

shadows with its sombre hue the opening 
niorrow of the soul’s world. 

Cloribel was sleeping in her bed, and 
her mother sat beside her vatching, 

Hyacinth was out upon the green wild, 
searching for his beloved Poly ‘dore, 

Polydore had gone to travel into dis- 
taut lands, and stayed not even to say 
** farewell.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
AUTUMN, 


* Love cannot stoop to earth unless he prune 
lis Wings.” 


Down the tangled avenue in the old 
forest was an ancient hut, the home of a 
hermit who there shrouded himself from 
the world’s scorn, and lived alone with 
Nature. Around it were pl: unted all the 
herbs of wisdom and those whieh are 
potent in speils and aneeiians. The 
pe and Mi ash and the witeh hazel, 

id the fi ry: like sil ver birch waved and 
( siened ered above its ancient roof and sw ept 


wit b their lea fy sotaled the green aud 
volden mosses wilelh, as with verdant 
cvaruments, covered it. \\ ithin, wl the 


strange and grotesque things which grow 
aud flourish in mysterious places of the 
th were seen. ‘There were Strang e 
ere In things, : id mousters from afar, 
some swinging from the bl! ack beams 
thers 2 raping ir WV it! hh open Jaws 
ivom the shelves and dark recesses of tle 
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walls. Ona rough block of a fallen ¢; need 
tree the hermit sat, and opposite hi; Mm Were 
two whose hearts were plighted. On the 
oaken board between them were dried 
herbs which had been used for charms 
and otner symbols of mystic ceremonies, 
The hermit looked upon them with } 
glazed, glassy eves, over which his ber 
hair Streamed, as though the winters ¢ 
many years had left their snows be! hing, 
and the winds of memory drifted they, 
And as they listened to his mystie words 
while he explained the charnis for calling 
forth the fairies, and of comm uning with 
the spiritual influences of the earth, their 
eyes ‘sparkled wih a new joy; for he 
taught them that the green world | IS a 
Paradise to those who love, and a heaven 
of satisfaction to the pure. 

“But when evil broods above us and 
nourishes our hearts with guilt and base 
desires, as the vulture feeds her young 
on carrion, there is a blacker doom in 
store; for then both man and nature 
spurn us, until under the bieak breatuings 
of a hitter remorse ee ge of our life 
sets in, and the heart sheds its green 
leaves one by one, as ay the trees now 
that wave w -ithout, and it sinks in solitude 
and sorrow and despair, under the keen 
winter of its many woes.” 

* But will Polydore return safe? tell 
us, Mossgrown, if he will return safe, 
and how soon, for we love him dearly;” 
and she looked earnestly in the old man’s 
face to see if the future as well as the 
past had written its history there. 

At the mention of the name he started, 
clasped his hands, looked imploringly to 
heaven, and muttered with a feeble and 
faltering voice, ‘‘ My boy, nly bov! Qh, 
memory, why seoreh my soul with these 
firebranas of guilt? W hy haunt me sleep- 
ing or aw ake, with scenes from which ! 
shrink in horror? W hy bring luried 
years like biting curses to my heart: 
Ah, my boy, and must his fate be like 
mine??? He wrung his hands, and huis 
face worked conv ulsive! y, while a ch hull of 
dread crept over his frame, making him 
tremble as a reed shaken by the storm. — 

The lovers looked at each other and 
the old man, unconscious of the meaning 
of his iucoherent words. But he suti- 
nwoned his self-possession au id became 
calm. Again they asked him— 

“Dear Mossgrown, will Polydore tT 


e. ¢ ee 4 > yur 
turn safe? We want to have him In 6 


next May games.” 


} ‘ i of 
The ancient man drew forth a stem ‘ 


flax, and held it up in the light. 


un 











“Tt doops as “twere near withering,” 
he said, “but it has buds—there is hope; 
nay, the buds will blossom, unless the 
riuter cuts them off. Sure iy he ts vet 
but young, and w hile the flower of his 
life has buds upon its stalk, there is hope 
for blossom In the future,’ 

“Tf he could leave his friends without 
the word farewell, he could forget them 
when some ye irs were gone,’ > said HIya- 
einth: “but God's ble essing be with him 
for thie bovish love he bore me. I eould 
ress him to my he art now, and feel my- 
selt a child again.” His heart was full, 
and he could say no tore. 

“The symbol letters of the world are 
written on the leaves and flowers,” con- 
tinued the old man, in a voice tremulous 
with emotion—“ the symbol letters of the 
world are written on the leaves and 
dowers, and all events are treasured, as 
‘ya living book, in their twinkling buds 
and chalices. God willed it to unite all 
things together, and make only one world, 
and gave to green things the task of 
treasuring the ‘round dew-drops of time; 
aud of drit nking in the breat! th of aces ; 
and thus the buds of the gree rwil clus. 
ter round the lite of man, ¢ md hedge hin 
in with warnings and bene ic tions. ‘The 
aspen shivers as he passes by to tell him 
how time speeds along, the nightshade 
hangs its purple in the sun to whisper of 
the moral death which follows the fasci- 
uations of folly; the daisy blooms alike 
in winter and In summer, to tell him that 
beauty never dies; the flax puts fortin its 
summer leaves to teach the unbending 
sternuess of fate, which tracks our foot- 
steps through the light or dark, and be- 
q ueaths our rewards of good and evil, as 
the earnings of our thoughts : ind deeds. 
But see; the sun rests upon the um- 
brage of the pines ; you niust begone, and 
I must to my prayers and vigils; .—here, 
take the hoary mullein and keep it in re- 
membrance of me; but I shall sleep soon, 
aud for ever, for my years are many, and 
my steps falter; think hereafter of the 
counsels of an old man; and in token of 
vour love keep my grave and memory 
green.” ‘The old man eazed upon the 
lax. and wept. 

There is a musi¢e which is only heard 
by hearts that beat together; it is the 
living soul of the harmony which unites 
them. ‘The lovers heard this soft, sweet, 
sacred sound, as in the crimson glory of 
al autwnn eve they walked under the 
bowering roof of the green temple of 
nature; where the trees waved solemnly 
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abov *, and whispered in a tone sad and 
so] enim, a requiem for the ds tag day. 

* Do you think Poly lore w iil return 
belore next summer, dearest ? 

“T trust he will, dear Clovibe. 

“When we reach the rushy spring, | 
will leave you, love, and reach vy ny 
quickly, for my dear mother has } 
alone many weary hours, and 

none but me to comfort her. 
mer, dearest Hvacinth——” 

* You will be mine for ever.” 

Their eyes met—there were tears start- 
ing, but not tears of sorrow: she pressed 
lus head to her bosom, and pushing aside 
his wavy curls, kissed his neek and whis- 
pered fri intly that she loved him, 

“That, my fond Cloribel,” he said, 
they w alked on a: raln, rustling lie! itly ove ‘ 
the brown beds of falle n leay es" thea 
dear Cloribel, you have told me again au! 
again, but tis as welcome to inv heart as 
ever. What greater Joy than loving, thay 
to be beloved. Oh, t the heart wi Ai soon 
wither " », like the forest grass amid th 
heat of Jun c, and become au bi wren Wasto 
beneath th hot, slroccoe s of the world, 
unless it becomes the home of that. s) ee , 
tual inearnation of beauty; that esseue 
of the holiest life which oa, make if ice , 
_ like the fie Ids. of Bak en, ans t smell a 

he honey “dews of heaven’s spring. One 
ni have long been wed, dear Cloribe!, 
and as one; we have thought and talked, 
and laughed and wept together, for there 
is a hi eg rmerriage than the merriage o! 

the world, and whieh in the silence of 
noble sentiment seals itself. But nex 
summer, dearest, we shall live under thio 
same roof, and share the same eares. 
without the fear of parting. Good night, 
dearest; the father of the great tores 
keep you in his arms.” 

They who ime et for the cold commer 
of the world exchange their harsh word 
of traflic, and part without regret whe 
they are ended, But those who love, find 
eolden- fruited monients In the very wora 
“ farewell;” and in a look, a word, 0° 
pressure of the ha ind, have ages of poct! 
life, and eestasies beyond all counting. 
But they parted as the red sun wei 
down. 

‘Lhe spirit music of the land of beau: 
crept like waves of singing sound u por 1 
the sparkling shore; voices from 
came mellowed with sweet silver soun ls, 
and all formed a subdued chorus of angelic 
song. Cloribel wandered on aiid tly 
gushing beauty of that region of | 
dreams, and the spirits of the Setiets 
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clustered round her, and whispered in her 
ears. The wormwood greeted her with 
its warm scent, and she thought of Poly- 
dore; the honey- flower was blooming at 
her fect, and she thought of Hyacinth; 

she had not forgotten him, although she 
seemed to remember him afresh; his 
flower was not there, for it was autumn, 

although it bloomed as sweetly as ever In 
her own summer heart. She sat down 
upon a bank where purple blooms were 
biushing in their pride, and the spirit of 
the white lily came and sung her song. 


SONG OF THE WHITE LILY. 


W here shall the lonely heart seek for compassion, 
Where shall the stricken soul find a repose— 

W here, ‘mid the turmoil of trouble and passion, 
Is rest for the spirit and balm for its woes ? 


Shall we seek for it ‘mid the gay pictures of 
pleasure, 
Orin the bright hall where the libertine goes ; 
Shall we look in the ficlds for this exquisite 
treasure, 
And search for its beauty where blooms the 
wild rose ? 


Oh, no, “tis not found where the bright beaming 
rays 
Of vice fling around a false flicker and glow, 
‘lis not to be had in the green scented ways 
Where sweet buds of beauty so wantonly blow. 


ror these who the balm of such comfort would 
find, 
And to all they hold dear would seek hope 
to impart, 
in the warm bonds of love must have bosoms 
entwined, 
And the fresh sceds of purity sown in the heart. 


W! 3 S| e was lstening to the song, 
the d: 1 kept his gl: ing eve fixed 
pon her, and when it was finished, he 
id. * Hsacinths sink to the evound i in 
utwnn.? “But thev bloom again in 
spring,” thovelt Cloribel. And the 
whortle-berry danced like an evil fiend 


upon ils stem, and the mushroom leered 


° v ’ ’ . , . 
v enemy © ucneath; and the white poppy 


droop q. its he ad i and wi: as SO rrowful. 
Then nt er-s} pinits eon round 
rin the soft mov nig , for they loved 
er and told her all the stories of the 
\. old. Nhe | iit Llotrope rom her his story, 
i the examomile tol t his, Dut most of 
L she loved the storv of the wallitlower. 


STORY OF THE WALLFOWER; 


OR, THE DEWDROP AND THE ROSE, 
\ rose in the moonshine lay quietly sleeping 
Where zephyrs were timidly creeping, creeping 
A Geware Pp CFPeOT t silent! lato its breast, 
Without waking the roe from its moonlight rest. 
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When morning dawned the rose Was 
While climmering: leaves were shaki 
And finding a dewdrop so near to 
She prayed he would ne’e 
depart ; 
She folded him close in the warmth Of her love. 
As the wings of the mother fold round ay as 
dove ; ~— 
The morning was dawning, the rose was Waking 
And rustling leaves were shaking, shaking. - 


Waking. 
Ng, shaking: 
her heart. 
r from her bogop, 


The gleams of the sun came slily glancing 


Where leaves on the branches were dancin. 


dancing ; 
And on the green moss where the rose had beep 
sleeping 
The golden glances came peeping, peeping, 
The rose felt a joy in her fragrant breast 
When she saw her loved dewdrop s 
rest ; 
But while she was watching her loved one’s ey. 
He dissolved as a dream and soared up to th + 
sky ; 4 
The sorrowful rose hung her head in Weeping, 
While the dewdrop went upward, creeping, 
creeping. 


still lying at 


So the morning of life may have blessings 
cheer it, 
And love, like tl 
eart, 
Though the joy of a life may be gathering 
near it, 
That joy, like the dewdrop, soon, soon, must 
depart ; 
But still *tis for ever a sweet consolation 
If that which we cherish pertains to the sky 
For the fond hope is left in our gloomy probation 
That the dewdrop ere cherished still sparkles 
on high. 
There are gardens above where the spirits we 
love 
Will be taken like dews from the roses of this. 
Where nought can destroy ; they awake in ther 
Joy, 
‘lo awell peacefully ever in regions of bis 


:¢ dew, gem the blossoming 


So to heavenly hopes we may gladly be wakin., 
Though the Pome in its sorrow is breaking. 
breaking. 


The poppy came and sang its dirge © 


solace, and Cloribel slept. . 

the old man sat with his face bunec 
In his hands, weeping. 
years had shrunk him up hkea sere! 
had woven memories of pain and bitter 
ness around his soul—had east a ti m of 
darkness over his g: IZ l eyes, and all but 
dried up the current of his troubled heart, 
but thie were some tears left, and these 
he shed upon the withered flax. 

“Ww ickedness wears away the hear 
lops off its pleasures one by one, um ti it 
is stripped like a bald tree, to stand aloze 
and make a black outline upon’ God’s sky, 
without a green leaf to shield it from the 
storm—a ghastly skeleton, a loathsome 
shadow of its youthtu uy beauty—L am the 
tree, but I strippe< | oif wy leaves nyseil, 
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and flung my joys away to wither, and 
this bleak desolation is my fate’s reward. 
—There is a step without ; bless them, 
they are s safe.” 

There was a heavy tread, and hasty 
rustling through the bending boughs, and 
» stalwart man with a fierce and sun- 
stained visage entered abruptly, and 
seated himself in the hut. 

The stranger was clad in a warrior’s 
carb, and the bold defiance which flashed 
forth in his eye matched well with his 
shaggy and embrowned visage, in telling 
the ‘perils and debasing dangers of the 
field. 

“T’ve kept my promise, and here I am; 
ye think I’m changed at all 2” 

"The old man stared with his hazy eyes 
upon the giant form of the soldier, and 
trembled. 

“Who art thou?” he cried, 
and broken accents. 

“Polydore,” returned the other, in a 
voice of thunder. 

“ Polydore—my boy—my boy!” and 
the old man clung around his neck, and 
wept upon the warrior’s breast. 

“Now, old man, who am I, whence 
came I, what should be my name, and 
what Is the mystery that hangs upon my 
life* Tell me quickly, for “impatience 
burns me up, and the spilling of blood 
has made me hasty and impetuous !” : 

Between the rough and unfeeling 
speech of the soldier, and the fluttering 
weakness of the old man’s heart, he knew 
not what to say, but trembled and wept 
uke a child. 

“JT cannot brook this—my temper is 
‘oo testy; farewell, old man, you knew 

.¢ When a child, you see me now a man ; 
‘me shake you by the hand and go.’ 

"No, no, sit down with me awhile, 
and you shall know all.” They sat down 
1 weether on the bench. 

“Well, well,” said the old man, in a 

ceble voice, it is many years, and there 
are more sorrows than years, and more 
v viekednes than sorrow.’ 

“Tush i—I’m out of breath; 


in shrill 


> 


who am 


T 
i: 
; Lou are my own son—I am your 
father ! 
Polydore grasped him by the hand, and 
ooked with his ‘searching and fiery eyes 
into the cld man’s face. 
“Yes, yes—you—you are my own boy. 
I nursed you on my ‘knee, kissed you in 
your ecraq ile, cut reeds to make pipes for 


yu=”” 


‘Never mind, what else 2” 
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“Well, be not harsh, my son; my pain 
is keen enough, and from my only child 
I hoped for compassion. Well I know 
the blood that trickles in your veins, the 
stream which gave it birth is black and 
loathsome; bear with me, give me thy 
hand, and T will tell thee all.” 

The latent germs of filial love seemed 
to ereep out from Polydore’s breast, and 
he grasped the old man’s hand, and 


looked up in his face with a new tender- 
ness. 
“Well, my boy, my life was once in its 
summer prime, and I wantoned in the 
flush of rosy hours; I dwelt without the 
forest in the green valley, and every day 
was like a harvest tide of mirth.” Ah, 
memory now touches with her sunny 
fingers, that sweet green time, and brings 
back refreshing pictures of its youthful 
clee. I had one to love me then; she 
loved me as the wood pigeon loves her 
mate, and | loved her as truly. We were 
wed, and the green valley was a home of 
joy; I carried the yellow violet in my 
heart, and the little seabious grew at my 
cottage door. Yes, the music of my 
youthful hopes seems now to be awakened 
from the buried past, and to fall down in 
rich droppings on my parched soul, like a 
silver shower on a sultry sand. She 
watched me when I was sick, and sang to 
me when well; she was the angel of my 
life—she was the rainbow of my earthly 
heaven, and arched over me with smiles 
of beauty mingled with loving tears. | 
vas still unblessed with children, and | 
knew that when vouth had tled, our home 
would lose its lustre and its song, and 
become a hollow mockery for the heart. 
We prayed for a child to cheer and solace 
us; but many years passed on, and then, 
when we were both sinking into the 
autumn of our lives, we were blessed with 
an answer to our prayers. God bless you, 
my boy—tlic curse is stamped upon your 
brow—we cherished you as our precious 
household jewel, and the spirit of peace 
took shelter on our hearth. But alas! 
they told me she was false, and I believed 
them; I wronged her, and blasted my 
own peace for ever. I watched her at 
twilight, and saw her mect another; [ 
stole upon them as he kissed her chee! ‘k, 
and struck him dead at her leet ! My 
boy—my boy—oh, hear the rest ! 
“Falter not, old man; what became of 
me ?” 
‘Your hands, Polydore, are stained 
with | ood, and your heart is withered by 
wickedness a . but tomake a widow 
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of a sister and destroy the brother of a 
wife, is more than ever you have done ; 
and J shrink from my own son, hardened 
as he way be, when my own guilt comes 
in memory before me.” 

© What else, father, what else ?” 

“Tt was my dear one’s brother I had 
slain; it was he who met her at twilight 
in the valley. The sister whom I widowed 
had a babe suckling at her breast, I had 
an infant, too; I saw you smiling in your 
sleep upon alittle bed of flax—l gathered 
it myself—and when 1 made her babe an 
orphan, I made you an orphan, too ; for l 
fled, knowing not whither 1 went, and 
only wished to die.” 

“Then L was forsaken, and left to perish 
if it might be so. I know that charity was 
my youthful nourishment.” 

“T could not stay where the grass was 
red with blood, and where the wind mut- 
tered in my ear his dying groans. IT wan- 
dered over the earth an outcast, and came 
back once more to the valley that 1 might 
die in its green arms upon the grave of 
her who once loved me so, and expiate in 
penitence the greatness of my crime. I 
took the hermit’s guise to screen me from 
suspicion, and studied the mysteries of 
the green world and the symbols of man’s 
fate in the future, to banish from my heart 
itsbleak despair. Lwatched over ler whom 
1 had made an orphan, and saw you grow- 
ing upto man’s estate with my curse lurk- 
ing in your heart. I hoped once that you 
might marry her, for her gentic love would 
Win vou into tenderness, and fan from your 
scorched heart its bitterness and hate.” 

‘| loved her ere L went into the wars, 
and sl:e shall be mine yet,” cried Polydore, 
starting to hus feet. 

“Stay, stay, my boy, ’tis too late now. 
You are scarred from head to foot with 
battle wounds ; you have lost all gentle- 
ness ; you could not love now, though you 
were to die for it.” 

‘*] care not for my soldier’s visage and 
my rough-hewn words. | am less a fiend 
than thou, parent that thou art, for all the 
blood that L have spilt is that of strangers, 
shed, too, in a foreign clime; besides, 1 
left the tield and all the glories of pro- 
mised conquest, to clam her ere it was 
too late. She shall be mine, I care not 
what the peril !” 

* Polydore !” shrieked the old man, as 
lie saw his eyes flash and his lips quiver 
With passion— Polydore, for Jleaven’s 
sake hear me !” 

“Well, tell me all. Dll hear it all, if 
it choke me.” 
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Oh, think, think, if you have om 
spark of manhood’s virtue left: think, i 
you have one tear of pity for an old may, 
what I have suffered for her; think how 
lovely and how gentle she is: and do ” 
blight them both, as the morning of thei 
bliss is dawning.” —— 

“ Both! Is she betrothed to Hyacint) 
then ?” 
_ “She 1S ; and knowing that, I shall 
in peace. 

“They used to tell me Hyacinth was 
my brother; is that true?” ~ 

“No; he is the son of him who tolj 
ine that ny wife was false.” 

~- living curse to me!” cried Poly. 
dore, springing to his feet and putting his 
hand upon his sword. . 

The old man was overcome with emo. 
tion, and sank down senseless on the floor, 
The son lifted lim up, placed him on his 
pallet of straw, and, gnashing his teeth 
with rage, dashed headlong into the dept 
of the forest. 

The lovers parted at the rushy spring, 
and in exchanging the farewell tokens oi 
true and trusting hearts they knew thai 
God was watching them, but they wis 
not of human eyes. Hyacinth sat dow 
upon the rushy bank alone to muse on the 
serenity of affection when unspotted and 
true. ‘There was a rustling of leaves hard 
by, and a fierce man broke out from thie 
thicket, and in an instant stood befoie 
hin. ‘The stranger was a warrior, for the 
red hand of war had written on his brows 
the iniquitous lessons of the sword. 
Conscious of the brute power of lis 
massive limbs and giant frame, inured to 
daring and to wicked deeds, he stood with 
menacing look, glancing from beneath his 
helniet on the slender youth beneath him. 

“Well met, stranger,” said Hyacinth, 
springing to his feet—* well met; youare 
stained with travel and fatigue, follow 
me and you shall have nourishment and 
rest.” 

“Stay,” replied the other, in a tone 
which in its rough volume and powe! 
startled Hyacinth—‘ stay, you are al 
enemy ; 1 ‘neither eat nor drink at the 
solicitation of a foe; draw your sword 
and make ready for fight.” ' 

Hyacinth sprang aside, and seeing the 
Other assume a threatening attitude, te 
pushed aside his doublet with a trembling 
hand and drew his weapon from Its scab- 
bard. The pale student and the lusty 
warrior stood, sword in hand, confronting 
each other. ; 

“You love,” said the man of blood, 
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«fight then for your love; let the blood 
of your heart attest your sincerity.” 

jhe pass, the parry, and the thrust 
tllowed each other in quick succession ; 
the clashing of their swords rang and 
echoed along the forest glades. The 
sacred home of silence and of beauty, 
the green old forest, the living temple of 
God, now heard within its walls the clang 
and clash of arms—the fiendish sound 
which never wakes an echo, but it makes 
it howl in blasphemy. Thus they fought, 
and anger grew more fierce, and Hya- 
einth, weak and faint, began to falter in 
the movement of his weapon. The other 
pressed him more hotly still, and with 
one fatal thrust sent the cold steel to his 
inmost heart. He staggered, dropped his 
sword and fell; and the green turf, which 
had never seen a sin before, was crimsoned 
with his blood. 

The murderer stooped to staunch the 
blood, and as he knelt over his bleeding 
and senseless victim, a stalk of withered 
flax fell from his bosom; Hyacinth mut- 
tered “ Cloribel, Cloribel,” and groaned 
in his deep and dying agony. He opened 
his eyes as he lay, and gazing on the 
stoonmg form of him who had robbed 
him of his life, and another heart of 
peace, caught sight of the stem of flax, 
and in the last pulsations of life started 
up and grasped his murderer around the 
neck, shrieking, ‘‘ Polydore, Polydore, 
heaven forgive you—God bless you—ah, 
Cloribel—Clo——” he fell back, and 
without further speaking died. 





CHAPTER THE LAST. 
WINTER. 


The sunshine may fall upon the earth and 
bless it, but the shadow is ever at its side. 


Aut through the valley which had been so 
gree in summer was spread the virgin 
vestment of the winter’s snow. Silent 
and solemn were the woods, without leaves, 
without birds; desolate and hushed, 
flowerless and still, and: Nature having 
robed herself in one vast snowy shroud, 
sat In her own solitude, bewailing at the 
crave of beauty. The night came, and 
flung over the valley her curtain of jetty 
lack, and the million stars came with 
their peeping eyes, striving to look 
through the cold dark air at the strange 
World beneath them. Within all the 
‘omes that clustered together under the 
golden starlight, the spirit of peace had 
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shook from her wings the soft dew of re- 
ws and the happy in heart were slun- 

ering. Within a silent sanctuary lay 
the shadowy form of one whose soul was 
gentle as the starlight, wrapped in that 
last slumber which only heralds in a 
deeper sleep. The mother slept too, but 
it was the feverish sleep of a troubled 
heart, and the grim shadows of her soul’s 
afiliction crept into her dreamsand startled 
her. The mother awoke and listened to 
the low breathing of the child, and heard 
her muffled murmurings, as amid the re- 
newed beauty of her angel-visions, she 
conversed with the spirits of the flowers. 
The mother had watched and tended in 
the starlight, and at noon, at matin, and at 
vesper chime; and had counted even the 
beatings of her child’s heart, as bruised, 
and near to breaking, the soul within it 
struggled to be free. The mother bent 
her head above the child to catch the 
feeble whisperings of her pallid lips, as 
she breathed again and again the name of 
Hyacinth. 

“Tt was in the morning, and he came 
not to call me with his dear voice; God 
rest him, I shall lay my head upon his 
bosom soon. It was in the morning, and 
the cold autumn air crept over his pale 
dead face, and the heavy dew clustered 
in his curly hair”? She sobbed and 
sighed, and the pillow was wetted wit) 
her tears. “ It was in the morning wheu 
I found his dead body by the rushy spring ; 
and the grass was crimson all around. 
Oh! oh! my heart is bursting; when 
shall I kiss my Hyacinth in heaven ?” 

The mother bent over her to kiss away 
her gushing tears; and in the starlight 
she saw her grief had waked her. Sie 
stretched forth her thin reed-like arms, 
and clung around her mother’s neck, and 
the night solitude was broken by the 
voice of the sorrow with which their souls 
struggied. 

“ Mother,” she whispered, “mother, 
dear mother, it is winter now in the 
fields, but there is a keener winter here, 
mother, in my withered heart. Oh, | 
could die so sweetly in your arms; so 
sweetly—I hoped to live in Hyacinth’s ; 
but he, ah! there he comes, his voice, his 
step; open the window, and let in tlie 
sunlight, for the meadow safiron blooms 
this morning, and I want to feel its breath 
upon my check. Listen to the music, 
hush—soft—see—look, mother; that is 
the spirit which came to the rushy spring 
to weep with me, when the flowers were 
all red.” The dewy light — singing 
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stars crept through the casement of the 
chamber, and the watching mother saw 
the holy radiance of another world sitting 
serenely on the dreamer’s face, and as she 
vazed breathless, while still holding her 
in her arms, she whispered, ‘‘ Mother, kiss 
me: Hyacinth is sitting with the angels, 
and there are no red flowers by his side ; 
but the flax was withered. Hyacinth, it 
is I, your own Cloribel—joy, joy.” She 
sank back upon her pillow, and slumber 
sealed her senses once again. 

And she sleeps still! 

Out in the black darkness, under the 
blinding sleet and howling midnight wind, 
in the lonely forest where the storms yelled 
and shrieked amongst the crashing and 
falling branches, the shrunken image of 
the murderer sat beside a frozen brook. 
He was lean and hungry, and his black 
heart was torn in shreds by the red-footed 
demons of remorse. ‘The fiends of evil 
clustered roundhim, chattering their teeth, 
and winding him around with agonies and 
curses. He arose and went on, he knew 
not whither, and save the forms of terror 
and malignity which crowded in his path 
mocking and deriding him, he was in that 
wild forest, amid all the crash and roar of 
the contending elements, unsheltered and 
alone. The very ground shrunk with 
horror from his tread, and eracked be- 
neath his guilty footfall. The great old 
trees lifted up their arms in agony to 
heaven, and as the gust approached them, 
they cried, “ Blood, blood!” and the storm 
went on, howling with its mighty and re- 
morseless voice, ‘‘ Blood, blood!” He 
went on, and the storm clutched at his 
bleak hair, and strove to fling him to the 
earth; but the frozen ground was sick, 
and the white snow refused to pillow 
him. 

“Cursed be the day and hour when 
Fate sent me upon the earth, to stain my 
hands with blood, and then to perish like 
a rotten tree. You biting blasts that tear 
the flesh from off my bones, and whistle 
the word ‘ murderer’ in my ear, why do 
ye not gather up your foree and strike 
me down for ever? Strike me down here, 
and let my bones bleach before the spring 
comes, that the grass may grow and hide 
them from the world; for cold, and hunger, 
and despair, and the racking tortures of 
remorse within, have blanched me, and I 
want to die, to die!” 

“Blood, blood!” shrieked the storm, 
as it tore up the mighty trees and whirled 
them in the air, to dash them headlong 
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down to shrink and wither in the cold. 
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“Hurl them on me!” he cried and 
stretched forth his arm in agony. : 

“ Blood, blood !” 

He stood, rooted to the spot, and heard 
the winds wailing and sobbing out their 
requiem of despair. Then they gathered 
up into one great howling blast, sweeping 
on and on, hurling down the mighty trees 
before them as the springing fawn beats 
down the reeds upon the marsh. And 
every gust that came, whether with a 
hollow moan or with the boom of thunder, 
and the deafening roar of demon voices, 
mingling with the crash and fall of splin- 
tered trees and boughs, cried, “ Blood, 
blood !” 

Sometimes the storm stooped down 
from the tree tops where the drifts of 
snow were driven about madly and beaten 
against the branches, and shook him with 
its violence. Sometimes it tore his 
dishevelled hair, and beat him backwards 
and forwards, crying out, “Blood, blood!” 
and he saw red pools upon the ground, 
and mangled bodies lying in the snow, 
and they all cried, ‘‘ Biood, blood!” His 
brain reeled, he tottered and staggered, 
and tried in the madness of his anguish 
to grasp the wild gusts that howled 
“Blood, blood!” in his ears. The snow- 
drifts came trooping along the icy path- 
ways like ghosts, whizzing and_ hissing 
with chattery teeth, ‘“ Blood, blood!” 
The rushy spring was before him, and 
with the last pulses of his ebbing life he 
staggered towards it and fell down sense- 
less amid the stiff reeds which clustered 
round the frozen waters. 

Stupified with want and cold, and the 
withering blight of a guilty heart, he iy 
unconscious of the storms, and without feel- 
ing the biting of the frost. Memory, with 
her phantasms of household gods and pic- 
tures of innocent childhood, wove aroun 
him her woof of sunny enchantments; 
and the spring song of birds, and the sum- 
mer gush of flowers greeted him agall. 
His boyish sports ; his songs and laughter 
in the wild; his boyhood companions of 
the dingle and the dell; the bounding 
deer; the mossy glade; the sheen o 
morning, and the confiding trust of child- 
hood’s heart were his again. ‘Then there 
were red footsteps on the turf, and the 
wild tumult of war, and the warrior rode 
on through phalanxes of fighting met, 
shouting as he led his maddened bands 0 
heroes on, dealing death at every step, 
and spilling human blood upon a forelg? 
shore. Then he was in the forest of hus 
youth, and words of love were whisper 
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at his side; jealousy, with bloodshot eye, 
and finger pointing him to blacker sin, 
stood beside him. Then all things were 
stained with the crimson gore of a heart 
which had ever loved him; and earth and 
sky, and trees and flowers, and grass and 
water, were all red, red with blood; and 
troops of demons gnashed their teeth, and 
seared him with burning brands, and stung 
him with their cobra touch, all shrieking 
together, “ Blood, blood !” 

The torture of his dream wakened him 
to life again, and he felt the music of 
penitence stirring in his heart; and he 
lifted up his soul to God for pardon! 
One tear started in his eye—the first 
that he had ever shed, and the night air 
congealed it ere it fell. He clasped his 
hands in prayer and turned his withered 
face to heaven; and thus beseeching for- 
giveness from his God, the heart of the 
murderer ceased its beating. Krean hour 
had gone he was frozen to the ground 
with his hands clasped, and his face 


turned upwards. . 

The spring time blushed again as in 
the days of old, and the soft air kissed 
its way along with the sheen of the sun- 
light through the green solitudes of the 
peaceful valley. The new leaves rustled in 
the sunshine, and the awakened blossoms 
glimmered on the sod. Down in the old 
forest where the branches arched over into 
a leafy covert and sheltered the green 
mosses from the sleets and storms, there 
were three pillowy mounds over which 
the grasses waved their slender tassels in 
the wind, and clustered round the pink- 
eyed buds to shield them from the cold. 
At early morning, as the song of the 
thrush and the rich wiistle of the black- 
bird rolled in liquid freshness through the 
greening glades, troops of lovely children 
came to scatter flowers. In one grave a 
mother slept, and they all knelt down, 
and sang the song of spring, and sprinkled 
on it sprigs of yew, and yellow leaves of 
wood-sorrel, and blossoms of coltsfoot 
and leaves of saxifrage: and in the grave 
beside the mother were sleeping two 
tearts whose spirits knew the pangs of 
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parting here only to know the sweeter 
Joy of meeting up above. And there they 
sprinkled buds of wild mignonette and 
green ivy branches, and snowdrops and 

lue gentian. They brought neither daisies 
nor hyacinths here, for they glittered all 
over the mound, and crept up and down 
amid the grass, as if the mould in which 
they grew was sacred to them. All 
around these graves the ivy curled and 
twined, and the wild juniper formed 
tangled copses of a fragrant beauty, and 
amongst its trailing branches the pure 
lily of the valley lifted up its snow- 
gemmed sprays. But the other grave, 
though not less beautiful in the spring 
freshness of its leaves and flowers, was 
wilder in its aspect and the grass about 
It grew more thick and rank, just as 
human heart grows fat and corrupt, when 
nourished with the fruits of guilt. In 
that grave a father and a son were sleep- 
ing, and there they scattered tufts of fly 
orchis and hemlock, and dried stems of 
flax, and the buds of marigold, and bugloss 
and borage and Adonis flowers, and around 
its edge the brambles clustered thickly, 
and tied their sprays into mazy knots 
with the twining stems of the honey- 
suckle; and the wild weeds crept down 
into the glassy spring which bubbled up 
hard by and waved to and fro in the 
splashing waters. 

So life and death go hand in hand 
through all the scenes and movements of 
the world; so infancy goes laughing in 
the sun, carrying in its guileless heart 
the germs of future sorrow; and sprink- 
ling its offerings of love upon the green 
turf where the blood of innocence has 
flowed, and the sacred ashes of the lost 
ones sleep for ever. The winter and the 
spring have but one threshold, and the 
flowers which sweeten the breath of both 
creep alike over the playground of child- 
eS and the silent ie of beauty. 
So are the children and the flowers but 
living symbols of the sweetness of God’s 
Paradise, and the soul in its striving up- 
ward, hears from the hearts of both the 
music of its future summer. 
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NO. 2.—ELI WHITNEY, THE AMERICAN SELF-TAUGHT MECHANIC, 


Ex1 Wuityey, the son of a respectable 
farmer, of Westborough, in Massachusetts, 
was born December 8,1765. 

At a very early age Eli exhibited indi- 
cations of that mechanical ingenuity for 
which he afterwards became so distin- 

ished. 

“Our father had a workshop,” says his 
sister, “and sometimes made wheels of 
different kinds, and chairs. He had a 
variety of tools, and a lathe for turning 
chair-posts. This gave my brother the 
opportunity of learning the use of tools 
when very young, He lost no time, but 
as soon as he could handle tools he was 
always working in the shop, and seemed 
not to like working on the farm. 

“On a time, after the death of our 
mother, when our father had been absent 
from home two or three days, on his re- 
turn he inquired of the housekeeper what 
the boys had been doing. She told him 
what B. and J. had been about. ‘ But 
what has Eli been doing?’ he said; she 
replied that he had been making a fiddle. 
‘Ah! added he, despondingiy, ‘I fear Eli 
will have to take his portion in fiddles.’” 

At this time the boy was twelve years 
old. The violin was a finished perform- 
ance, considering the disadvantages which 
the youthful workman had to surmount, 
and made tolerably good music. The boy 
afterwards repaired violins for the neigh- 
bours to their entire satisfaction. 

A watch belonging to his father excited 
the most intense curiosity in the mind of 
the incipient mechanic. He scized the 
first opportunity which came in his way— 
took the watch to pieces, and having care- 
fully examined it, put it together again so 
nicely, that he was not detected by his 
father, who would have sternly repri- 
manded him for his officious conduct. 

‘The mother of Eli died when he was 
quite young, and when he was about thir- 
teen years old, his father married again. 

The step-mother, among her articles of 
furniture, had a handsome set of table- 
knives that she valued very highly; which 
our young mechanic observing, said to 
her, ‘“‘ I could make as good ones if I had 
tools, and I could make the necessary 
tools if 1 had a few common ones to make 
them with.” His step-mother thought he 
was deriding her, and was very much dis- 
pleased; but it so happened, not long 


afterwards, that one of the knives was 
broken, and he made one like it in ever 
respect, except the stamp on the blade. 
This he would likewise have executed 
had not the tools required been too ex. 
pensive for his slender resources, 

One of the most remarkable traits in 
the character of Whitney was a quick per. 
ception of what was needed at any given 
time, and ingenuity to supply that need, 

In the time of the Revolutionary war 
all manufactured goods comand a 
high price, and many articles were not to 
be procured at any rate. Nails were in 
great demand. Whitney, at the age of 
fifteen, proposed to set up the manufac. 
ture. His father, who by this time had 
learnt that Eli could do something besides 
make fiddles, consented, and procured for 
him a few tools. The industrious boy 
worked steadily at his daily task, suffering 
nothing to divert him until he had com. 
pleted it. During the summer, for two 
years, he laboured with his father on the 
farm, and made nails alone during the 
winters; realizing from his manufacture 
so much pecuniary profit, that he enlarged 
the business. But at the close of the 
war, nails being again imported, the busi- 
ness became less profitable, and young 
Whitney therefore gave up nail-making. 

Like an obedient son, he stayed at 
home with his father, assisting him in the 
labours of the farm until he was three-aud- 
twenty ; and then he obtained his consent 
to enter Yale College ; but at this period 
he was attacked by a violent fever which 
threatened his life. 

Throughout the whole life of Whitney 
is exhibited a wonderful power of finding 
and adapting means to accomplish the en 
designed. it happened that the philo- 
sophical apparatus necessary for an expt 
riment which one of the tutors wished to 
exhibit to Whitney’s class in college, wa 
out of order. The tutor mentioned bis 
regret, adding, that it must be sent abroad 
to be repaired. Whitney offered to put 
in good condition, and did so to the sats 
faction of the Faculty of the College. 

At the age of twenty-seven he engage 
himself as a private teacher in a gen 
man’s family, and on the way to his o 
tination, he accompanied a Mrs. Greeué, 
the widow of General Greene, who, ire 
her family, was returning to Savann® 
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Previously to his departure, Mr. Whitney 
had been inoculated for the small-pox, it 
being at that time considered unsafe to 
travel without this precaution. Not 
having perfectly recovered his health, Mrs. 
Greene kindly invited him to make her 
house for a time his home. He accepted 
the invitation, and here, as elsewhere, ex- 
jibited his characteristic kindness and 
readiness to be useful, by inoculating all 
the servants belonging to Mrs. Greene— 
more than fifty in number—and he carried 
them through that loathsome disease with- 
out the loss of an individual. 

On his arrival in Georgia, Mr. Whitney 
learned that Mr. B , the gentleman 
into whose family he was expecting to 
enter, had engaged another tutor. This 
was a severe disappointment ; happily he 
had himself warm friends in Mrs. Greene 
and her family. 

Mrs. Greene said to him, “ My young 
friend, you propose studying the law; 
make my house your home—your room 
your castle, and there pursue what studies 
you please.” 

The hospitable invitation was accepted, 
and Mr. Whitney commenced the study 
of the law. But even while thus engaged, 
he found many opportunities of making 
himself useful to Mrs. Greene and her 
family by the exercise of his mechanical 
ingenuity. 

A large party of gentlemen, many of 
them officers of the army who had served 
under General Greene, were on a visit at 
the house of his widow. In the course of 
conversation, the state of agriculture in 
that part of the country became the topic. 
It was remarked that the best crop for 
most of the land would be cotton; and 
that, were it not for the trouble and ex- 
pense of clearing the cotton from the 
seeds, it would be more profitable than 
auy other crop that could be raised. It 
was a day’s work for a servant to separate 
a single pound of cotton from the seed. 

; Mrs. Greene said, “ Apply to my young 
inend, Mr. Whitney—/e can make any- 
thing,” 

She then took them into an adjoining 
apartment, and showed them an inge- 
ously constructed tambour-frame, and a 
lumber of toys he had made for the chil- 
dren. After introducing Mr. Whitney to 
the gentlemen, and commending him to 
their Iriendship, she said, “ I have accom- 
Pushed my aim. Mr. Whitney is a very 
deserving young man, and to bring him 
into notice was my object. The interest 
which our friends now feel for him, will, 
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; hope, lead to getting some employment 
o enable him to prosecute the study of 
the law.” 

The kind lady did not then perceive 
that she was putting him in the direct 
road to fame, wealth, and usefulness— 
though a very different road from that 
which he had intended to pursue, in order 
to reach the same end. 

Now, it so happened that Mr. Whitney 
had never seen cotton with the seed in it, 
and there being none at that time on the 
plantation, or in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, he started off for Savannah to 
procure it. He found a sinall parcel some- 
where about the warehouses, and carried 
it to the plantation. Mrs. Greene gave 
him a work-room in the basement of her 
house, and there he set himself to work 
to make a machine for cleaning cotton. 
The instruments afforded by a Georgia 
plantation for prosecuting this undertak- 
ing were few and rude. With them he 
made tools better fitted for use; and, as 
no wire was to be obtained in Savannah, 
he drew wire for the teeth of the machine. 
And there he worked from day to day, and 
week to week, exciting as much curiosity 
and raillery among the young people as 
though he had been an alchymist pur- 
suing his occult studies in search of the 
philosopher’s stone. 

Mrs. Greene and Mr. Miller were the 
only persons to whom he confided his 
secret undertaking. Towards the close of 
the winter, the machine was so nearly 
completed as to promise entire success. 

With many anticipations of success, 
Mrs. Greene now invited men of science 
from various parts of the State to witness 
the operations. 

A temporary building had been erected, 
in which the machine was placed for in- 
spection. It was put in movement, and 
great was their surprise when they saw it 
tear away the cotton from the seed, and 
demonstrate that it could perform the 
usual work of months in a single day. 

His friends now urged him to abandon 
the study of the law—obtain a patent for 
his invention, and devote himself to the 
manufacture of machines. He had no 
money at command, and knowing the 
creat expenses involved in such a scheme, 
he was unwilling to run the risk of giving 
up a profession which, in time, would 
secure him a competency, and perhaps 
wealth, for an uncertainty. 

The knowledge that such a machine had 
been invented spread rapidly through the 
State, and people flocked from all quarters 
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to see the novel curiosity. It was not 
deemed prudent to exhibit it until a patent 
had been secured ; the refusal exasperated 
some lawless individuals to such a degree, 
that they broke open the building by 
night, and carried away the cotton gin. 

“Mr. Whitney was now obliged to make 
another model in order to secure his 
patent. Before this could be accom- 
plished, several machines, constructed on 
the same plan, with some slight dif- 
ferences from the stolen one, were im suc- 
cessful operation. 

In June, 1793, Mr. Whitney petitioned 
for a patent for his machine. Mr. Jeffer- 
son was at that time Secretary of State, 
and took much interest in it, and ina 
letter which he wrote to the inventor, ex- 
pressed a wish to procure one for his own 
use, assuring him that a patent would be 
granted as soon as the model was placed 
in the Patent Office. 

Mr. Whitney was to return to Georgia 
at the close of the year, with the manu- 
factured machines, and Mr. Miller, mean- 
time, made all needful arrangements for 
prosecuting the business on a large scale 
—too large, however, to succeed. They 
expected to take the whole business of 
cleaning cotton into their own hands, and 
thus to secure an immense profit. 

Mr. Whitney was attacked by sickness 
at New Haven, where he had established 
the manufactory of the gins; his workmen, 
too, were attacked with fever, and the 
work was much retarded. 

Mr. Miller was during this time urging 
on the manufacture of machines :—“ Do 
not let a deficiency of money—do not let 
anything impede the speedy construction 
of the gins,”’ he wrote, in one of his letters. 
“The people of the country are almost 
running mad for them, and much can be 
said to justify their importunity. When 
the present crop is harvested, there will 
be a real property of at least fifty thou- 
sand—yes, of a hundred thousand dollars, 
lying useless, unless we can enable the 
holders to bring it to market. Pray re- 
member that we must have from fifty to 
one hundred gins between this and another 
fall, if there be any workmen in New 
England, or in the Middle States, to 
make them. In two years we will begin 
to take long steps up hill in the business 
of te ginning—fortune favouring.” 

Meantime, formidable rivals to Whit- 
ney’s machine started up in the form of 
roller gins and saw gins, palpable attempts 
to evade the patent right of the original. 

In the midst of all these incitements to 
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activity, Mr. Whitney, when on business 
in New York, was detained there by illness 
for several weeks. As soon as he was able 
le returned to New Haven, and, on his 
arrival, learned that his shop, with all his 
machines and papers, had been consumed by 


five. Bankruptcy stared him in the face : 


he had incurred debts to the amount of 
thousands of dollars, and had now no 
means of making payment. 

Under these accumulated disappoint. 
ments, did Whitney yield to despoudency: 
Courageously and resolutely he deter. 
mined to go forward. In this sense he 
wrote to lis partner,—for Mr. Miller, in 
reply, says, “I think with you, that we 
ought to meet such events with equa- 
nimity. We have been pursuing a valuable 
object by honourable means, and I trust 
that all our measures have been such as 
reason and virtue must justify.” 

But now came another blow. English 
manufacturers complained that the cotton 
was injured by the new macline, and 
many refused to purchase that which had 
been cleaned with the gin. Mr. Miller 
writes to Whitney: ‘ This stroke of mis- 
fortune is much heavier than that of the 
fire, unless the impression is immediately 
removed.” 

They had so deeply involved themselves 
in the business, that it could not stop; 
there was no withdrawing from it fora 
moment. Vexatious law-suits were lm 
progress to maintain their patent right, a 
large capital was invested, and many 
friends involved in their success or failure. 
Mr. Miller, under these trying circum- 
stances, writes to Mr. Whitney: “ Hasten 
to London; if you return immediately— 
our fortune, our fate depends on it.” 

Mr. Whitney resolved to do so, but he 
was unexpectedly disappointed with re- 
gard to necessary funds. “ Dark clouds 
of adversity? lowered on the horizon; 
even the indomitable spirit of Whitney 
quailed. 

But the dawn of a brighter day was at 
hand. Manufacturers in England and 
America decided that the cotton cleaned 
by Whitney’s gin was better in quality 
than any other, and the demand for it m 
the market increased. Still the company 
was perplexed by law-suits, which pre 
vented their pecuniary emolumeut from 
increasing toa large amount. ss, 

Mr. Whitney finally succeeded in —_ 
patent rights for his machine to seve 
of the Southern States. The State 
South Carolina offered the patentee fifty 
thousand dollars for the patent-right. Mr. 






Whitney remarks, in a letter to a friend : 
«This is selling the right at a sacrifice. 
The use of the machine here is amazingly 
extensive, and the value of it beyond all 
calculation. It may, without exaggera- 
tion, be said to have raised the value of 
seven-eighths of all the three Southern 
States from fifty to one hundred per cent. 

The very next year, however, the Legis- 
lature of South Carolina rescinded what 
the previous Legislature had done, and ex- 
pressed marked respect for Mr. Whitney. 

In December, 1803, Mr. Whitney was 
deprived by death of his friend and 
partner, Mr. Miller. Though left with an 
accumulated weight of trouble and re- 
sponsibility upon his own shoulders, he 
did not suecumb. 

The Hon. 8S. M. Hopkins, in a letter 
addressed to Professor Olmsted, says :-— 
“Tn all my experience in the thorny pro- 
fession of the law, I have never seen a 
case of equal perseverance under such per- 
secution; nor do I believe that I ever 
knew any other man who would have met 
them with like coolness and firmness, or 
who would have obtained even the partial 
success which he had. Even now, after 
thirty years, my head aches to recollect 
his narratives of new trials, fresh disap- 
pointments, and accumulated wrongs.” 

In 1798, Mr. Whitney became deeply 
impressed with the uncertainty of all his 
hopes founded upon the cotton gin; and 
at that time there being a demand for fire- 
arms for the United States, Mr. Whitney 
projected a manufactory for that purpose, 
and immediately set about carrying it into 
operation. 

The Hon. Oliver Walcott of Connecti- 
cut was then Secretary of State; through 
is influence Mr. Whitney obtained a 
contract for ten thousand stand of arms, 
for which he was to receive one hundred 
and thirty-four thousand dollars. Nota 
building for the manufactory had been 
erected, no machinery was in readiness, 
10 workmen ready to go forward; neither 
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was Mr. Whitney himself familiar with 
the details of the business. For this un- 
dertaking he possessed, however, some 
rare qualities—inventive talent, guided 
by sober judgment, persevering industry, 
indomitable resolution, and inflexible in- 
tegrity. 

At the foot of the East Rock, a bold, 
picturesque bluff near New Haven, Mr. 
Whitney erected his manufactory, and 
commenced with his usual ingenuity, zeal, 
and alacrity, the manufacture of muskets, 
yet it was eight years before he was able 
to complete the ten thousand for which 
he had contracted; but his untiring in- 
dustry enabled him to accomplish an 
undertaking which few other men with so 
many disadvantages to contend with could 
have done. He rose every morning at 
daylight, and that everything might be 
in order for the coming day, he pursued 
his own labours far into the night. 

In 1812, he made another contract 
with the general Government for fifteen 
thousand stand of arms, and another with 
the State of New York. To carry out 
the manufacture he had undertaken, Mr. 
Whitney invented new machinery, which 
was adopted subsequently in other manu- 
factories. 

In 1812, Mr. Whitney applied to Con- 
gress for a renewal of his patent for the 
cotton gin. The application was rejected. 

The steady ation of his mind to 
the business of the armoury, in time gave 
him abundant pecuniary reward. [lis 
residence was in the beautiful city of New 
Haven, surrounded by his asi and a 
large circle of devoted friends. He had 
married the daughter of the Hon. Pierpont 
Edwards. 

Five years after his marriage, Mr. Whit- 
ney was attacked with a violent chronic 
complaint, which defied the skill of physi- 
cians, and after having suffered severely 
at intervals for the two following years, 
he died in January, 1825. 


Or all the inborn affections that spring 
up and twine themselves around the heart 
of man, there is none so tenacious, so 
beautifying, or so undying, as the love of 
Home. In every clime, and amongst 
every nation, is this exquisite attribute 
of the heart manifested nearly equally ; 
and it is curious that it is frequently dis- 
played in the liveliest manner by those 
races whom a casual observer might sup- 
pose to possess the least inducements to 
foster such a passion. Take the Hsqui- 
maux from his miserable cave in the re- 
gions of eternal ice, and transport him 
into the midst of the civilization and luxu- 
ries of modern Europe, and after the no- 
velty has lost its power of excitement, 
and the variety has ceased to charm, he 
will still be found sighing after the plea- 
sures of a walrus hunt, and his palate will 
remember with affection his triumphal 
feasts of seal oil and blubber. The poor 
African, snatched from his palmetto-roofed 
hut, and transferred to the luxurious po- 
sition of lackey to some man of wealth, 
though clothed in a gorgeous livery, and 
sitting every day at a sumptuous table, 
still remembers with regret the time when 
a few green leaves sufficed for his simple 
toilette; and the possession of a glass 
bead, or a mutilated penny, elevated him 
amongst his guileless companions to a 
rank which his monarch might have looked 
on with envy. And who is it that has 
stood on one of our quays and watched the 
departure of an Irish emigrant vessel, and 
will deny that suffering and patient people 
to possess, in an eminent degree, the love 
of country and of home, which, amongst 
the ancients, belonged to heroes, and was 
ranked as the summit of virtue, but which 
among moderns is known principally to 
statesmen, and is synonymous with a pen- 
sion or a place. 

I know of no passage in classical lite- 
rature more beautiful or affecting, than 
that where Xenophon, in his Anabasis, 
describes the effect produced on the rem- 
nant of the ten thousand Greeks, when, 
after passing through dangers without 
number, they at length ascended a sacred 
mountain, and, from its peaked summit, 
caught sight of the sea. Dashing their 
bucklers, with a hymn of joy they rushed 
tumultuously forward. Some wept with 
the fulness of their delirious pleasure, 
others laughed, and more fell on their 
knees and blessed that broad ocean. 
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Across its blue waters little floating sea. 
birds, the memorials of their happy homes 
came and fanned their weary souls. jj 
the perils they had encountered, all the 
companions they had lost, all the miseries 
they had endured, were in an instant for. 
gotten, and nought was with them but the 
gentle phantoms of past and future joys, 
One was again scouring on his fleet steed 
across the hoof-trodden plains of Thes. 
saly ; another reclined bencath the flower. 
crowned rocks of Arcadia, and gazed into 
the dreamy eyes of her whose form, amid 
battle and bivouac, was ever with him; a 
third recalled that proud day when, before 
the streaming eyes of his overjoyed pa- 
rents, and amid the acclamations of all 
Greece, he bore off from amid compe. 
titors the laurel wreath of the Olympian 
victor. 

Oh! Home, magical, all-powerful 
Home! how strong must have been thine 
influence, when thy faintest memory could 
cause these bronzed heroes of a thousand 
fights to weep like tearful women! With 
the cooling freshness of a desert fountain, 
with the sweet fragrance of a flower found 
in winter, you came across the great wa- 
ters to those wandering men, and beneath 
the peaceful shadow of your wings their 
souls found rest ! 

Every man’s heart acknowledges two 
homes ; one comprising the entire contt- 
nent, or island, which, from youth to age, 
has been associated in our minds with that 
strong bond which attaches us to what we 
term our Father-land, and which, when 
yielding up our life for its welfare, robs 
death of half its terrors; the other, more 
contracted in its limits, and not the less 
dear to us, confines itself within that small 
circle which is drawn around the spo 
where we have passed from infancy t 
boyhood, and from boyhood to manhood ; 
where our hopes and fears sprang from 
birth to realization, where our trials — 
endured, and our pleasures partaken 0, 
and where, frequently in an humble au 
unobtrusive way, as great and noble sacr- 
fices have been made for the common wel- 
fare as ever Rome witnessed even the 
days of Curtius or Camillus. It is with 
this latter we have now to do, the other 
we will leave to be discussed by hustings 
patriots and immaculate placemen. 

A happy home is a glorious and instruc- 
tive sight; one which it does the heart 
good to see, and which, once beheld, leaves 































































an ineffaceable impression on the mind. 
ut, alas ! how rarely is such a home to 
be met with! Every day, we enter family 
circles, that, to our unaccustomed eyes, 
seem brimming over with mut ual love and 
happiness. But how much of it is real ? 
Do we not too often find that it is nothing 
more than a holiday garb put on for the 
occasion, and vanishing with the guest in 
whose honour it was donned? ‘This fact 
will not seem strange, when we recollect 
how easy it is to destroy the peace and 
unanimity of home. One unquiet spirit, 
one restless and unruly soul, will trans- 
form the calmest circle into a place of 
torment. A family circle resembles an 
electrical one. As long as all are similar 
in disposition, as long as all are actuated 
by the same motives of mutual love, the 
current of affection will flow freely and 
undisturbed ; but, introduce one forcign 
nature, one impenetrable member, and 
the circle is immediately broken, the cur- 
rent is disturbed, and where before all 
was harmony and peace, is now chaos and 
confusion. Still, even under its worst 
aspect, there is a charm in Home. Which 
of us is it, that, wandering in the stormy 
paths of the world, does not look back 
with a certain degree of reverential affec- 
tion on that old familiar spot, even though 
its memories may be linked with many an 
unhappy thought? The lime-tree be- 
neath whose shadow we rested our weary 
limbs in the sultry days of summer; the 
o.d garden, the theatre of many a daring 
exploit, and scene of midnight plunder ; 
the small bed-room, where in the long 
winter nights we wept ourselves to sleep, 
and there slumbered soundly until the 
broad sunshine woke us again with all 
our cares forgotten, and cast off with the 
joyous indifference of childhood ; even the 
awful back study, the judicial apartment 
of our little commonwealth, wherein our 
crimes were judged and punished—often, 
‘oo, too hardly—and the very atmosphere 
of which seemed laden with reprimands 
and lectures—all these come refreshingly 
back upon our memories, when amid the 
toar and turmoil of the world, we sigh 
over the chequered days of our youth ;— 
When we beg to discover that the age 
aud independence of manhood has uot 
brought that happiness we once imagined ; 
and that, after all, the careless boy, even 
with the rod in the background, may be 
a fairer picture than the worldly, caleu- 
‘ating man, who began his career by sus- 
pecting none, and who is forced by expe- 
“ence to end it by suspecting all. 
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In making Home happy, everything 
depends on the parents; and yet it too 
often happens, that parents imagine that 
all depends on the children. This is not 
reasonable. With parents lie entirely the 
education of the juvenile members of the 
family ; and if we admit Locke’s theory, 
that children come into the world like 
blank sheets of paper, ready to receive 
any impression that may be made on their 
minds—we must naturally throw on the 
parents not only the responsibility of their 
education, but also make them answerable 
for the results that display themselves in 
the children in after years. In nine cases 
out of ten a child brought up well from 
his earliest years, will not only contribute 
to the happiness of Home while he re- 
mains there, but when time has called 
him to preside over a similar little king- 
dom, will also make that happy. To be 
sure, Instances will occur, where a child 
is born with uuruly dispositions, on whieh 
punishment and kindness are alike exer- 
cised in vain; but such cases are fortu- 
nately rare, and when they do happen, | 
feel convinced, that if strict inquiry were 
made into the circumstances attending 
that child’s education, some defect in the 
system, some ill-judged movement on the 
parent’s part would be discovered, to 
which many of the melancholy conse- 
quences may be truly attributed. 1 think 
that one of the most necessary things to- 
wards the happiness of Home is, that the 
different inembers of the family shouldhave 
received some species of education ; this 
is indispensable in every class save the 
very humblest, and even there its advan- 
tages may be made very manifest. 

A Home may be peaceful, contented, 
and cheerful, without wealth, for the 
rich have cares that the poor know not ; 
and without rank, for the badge of Love, 
won by the true and humble heart, is more 
substantial and immortal than the fading 
dignities of earth: but without education 
and its attendant refinement, Hiome must 
be a place of strife and trial, a confused 
and chaotic arena, where mind meets 
mind only in the war of vulgar conten- 
tion, and not in the bright tournament of 
intellect. 4 

Educate, then, I say; educate, if you 
would have your own and your children’s 
homes happy. Let them not wallow in 
the slough of ignorance, with nought to 
amuse them in their fireside leisure but 
commonplace trifles that lead to strife— 
and strife that leads to estrangement. 
Empty vessels ring when brought into 
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contact, while full ones are silent; and if 
you would wish to stop the noisy contra- 
dictions, the harsh assertions, the vain 
contentions, that circulate around the 
evening hearth, store the empty heads 
with fine thoughts and useful knowledge, 
and this wild and troubled clamour will 
quickly give way to calin and sober dis- 
cussions, interesting to many, and benefi- 
cial to all. 

‘The old adage of ‘Trust not to ap- 
pearances,” has found many a fearful il- 
lustration of its truth in the records of 
Home. Were we to lift the domestic 
veil that shrouds in mystery the secrets 
of the millions of homes that lie around 
us, apparently enjoying the exquisite plea- 
sures of contentment, what appalling 
disclosures would mect our gaze! Let 
uo man fancy that because he sees a circle 
joyous and full of spirits, that it must be 
united im the bonds of family affection, 
aud free from the dark shadows of eare 
and sorrow. ‘The Italians have an ex- 
pressive saying, that “there is a skeleton 
im every house;” and perhaps in that 
bright-looking home, where all the in- 
mates smile on the stranger with eyes of 
innocence and joy, there may be found 
spectral records of household misery, that 
would make men’s eyes weep hot tears, 
and strong hearts bleed, were they ever 
witnessed. 

1 went one night to seeacomedy. The 
chict actor was a favourite one, and the 
theatre, a small provincial one, was very 
crowded. The curtain drew up, and 
amid a burst of applause the hero of the 
piece made his appearance. He had 
uardly uttered twenty words when it 
struck me that something strange was the 
matter with him. ‘The play was a bois- 
terous comedy of the old school, and re- 
quired considerable spirit and vivacity 
in the actors to sustain it properly ; but 
in this man there ;was none; he walked 
und talked like a person in a dream; his 
best points he passed over without ap- 
pearing to perceive them ; and altogether 
lie appeared quite untitted for the part. 
Ilis smile was ghastly, his laugh hollow 
and unnatural; and trequently he would 
stop suddenly in his speech, and let his 
eye wander vacantly over the audience. 
kven when, in his character of a sill 
husband, he had to suffer himself to be 
kicked about the stage by the young rake 
of the comedy, and afterwards to behold 
tliat careless individual making love to 
his wife, and eating his supper while he 
Was shut up ina closet from whence he 
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could not emerge, his contortions of ludi. 
crous wrath, which had never 
failed to call down plenty of a 
were now such dismal attempts to ponp. 
tray the passion, that hisses were audible 
in various parts of the theatre. The 
audience were fairly out of temper ; and 
several inquisitive individuals were Dar 
ticular in their inquiries as to the extent 
of the potations he had indulged in that 
evening. A storm of sibilation and abuse 
now fell round the ears of the devoted 
actor; and not content with verbal insult, 
orange-peel and apples flew upon the 
stage. He stopped, and turned to the 
shouting crowd. I never saw suel: misery 
in human countenance. His face was 
worn and haggard, and large tears rolled 
down over his painted cheeks. [ saw his 
lips quivering with inward agony—I saw 
his bosom heave with convulsions of sup- 
pressed emotion, and his whole mien be. 
tokened such depth of anguish and dis. 
tress, that the most ruthless heart must 
have throbbed with pity. The audience 
was moved; and by degrees the clamour 
of invective subsided into a solemn si- 
lence, while he stood near the footlights, 
a picture of dejection. When all was 
calm, he spoke, and in a voice broken 
with sobs that seemed to rend his bosom, 
proceeded to offer his little explana- 
tion :— 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 
“though in my acting to-night 1 am con- 
scious of meriting your displeasure, 
one thing you do me wrong. I am not 
intoxicated. Emotion alone, and that of 
the most painful kind, has caused me to 
fulfil my allotted part so badly—my wile 
died but a few short hours ago, and I left 
her side to fulfil my unavoidable engage 
ment here. If I have not pleased you, | 
implore of you to forgive me. I loved her, 
grieve for her, and if misery and anguish 
can excuse a fault, I bear my apology- 
here !” 

He placed his hand upon his heart, aud 
stopped, and a burst of tears relieved lus 
momentary paroxysm of grief. ‘The aul 
dience were thoroughly affected, and a2 
honest burst of sympathy made the walls 
tremble. Women wept loudly, and strong 
men silently ; and during the remainder 0! 
the evening his performance was scarce!) 
audible through the storm of applause 
by which the crowd sought to soothe the 
poor fellow’s wounded feelings. = 
was something very melancholy i Wt 
thought of that wretched man’s comilg 
from the bed of death to don gay atu 
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and utter studied witticisms for the amuse- 
jnent of acrowd,not one of whom dreamed 
‘the anguish that lay festering under 
the painted cheek and the st: age sinile. 
(nd in the great theatre of life how many 
are there around us like that poor actor, 
miling gaily at the multitude, while at 
home lies some mystery of sorrow whose 
shadow 1s ever present with them in busy 
places, and in solitude revels upon their 
jearts like a ghoul among the tombs! 
When some individual more daring or 
nore ambitious than his fellows lea aves 
the peaceful enjoyments of his home to 
breast the perils of some unknown sea, 
or wander wearily through a distant I: and, 
all his thoughts, his hopes, his fears, his 
love, is still concentred in that little spot 
so distant and so small, but which to him 
seems greater than an cmpire. Every 
useful invention that meets his eye, every 
work of art that strikes his imagination, 
every wise law or scientific phenomenon 
by which men may learn new things, is 
treasured up carefully in his mind, and 
after years of toilsome w anderings, of 
long days and nights spent in the painful 
acquisition of knowledge, the wayfarer 
turns his step at last to “that spot where 
his heart has ever been, and where once 
nore he rests his weary limbs beneath 
the shadows of his household gods—sha- 
dows that fell across his brow in the 
spring-time of youth, and which now 
d rken n again the silvered tresses of his 
hair: he pours forth upon the land of his 
birth with an unsparing hand the hardly 
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earned fruits of his labour; he enlarges 
men’s minds with narrations of what he 
has seen; he adds to their laws and con- 
tributes to their science; improves and 
directs their art; and if, at length, when 
time has dimmed his powers of instrue- 
tion, no other reward crowns his useful 
life, ‘he sinks into the crave, happy in the 
conviction that he has contributed his 
mite to the wisdom and glory of that land 
which contains his Home! 

While striving earnestly to make our 
Homes happy, a ‘consolatory and hopeful 

thought forees its way into our minds, and 
tontees us that this little nook of e: - 
around which our narrow hopes circle, i 
but the portal to a purer and a c: ws 
resting-place. Across the solemn waves 
of the future, a voice sweeps onward, 
whispering in mysterious language of 
that distant Home whose days we dimly 
know, and which is only to be won 
through patience, suffering, and love. 
The poor man hears that voice when sit- 
ting by the dying embers of his scanty 
fire, he hushes the clamours of his little 
ones who ery for bread. ‘The patient 
mother hears it, when alone in the solitary 
chamber, out of which all she loved have 
passed one by one, and it whispers to 
her that she will soon follow; and the 
child catches its accents when the angel 
of dreams hovers over its unsullied pil- 
low, and it breathes to him of green mea- 
dows, blue streams, and a life of sunny 
joy. ‘That voice is pleasant to all, and it 
echoes sweetly in every truthful heart. 
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Like all the other streets of Versailles, 
that of the Rue des Réservoirs is de- 
serted and silent at a very early hour. 
So soon as the shades of evening begin 
to descend, every door is shut, every 
window closed, every curtain drawn, and 
nothing is to be seen in the wide road 
onee destined to display the trains of car- 
riages or hunting parties attending on 
the sumptuous Louis XLV. except some 
straggling and belated passengers striv- 
ing, with rapid step, to regain their 
respective homes. 

One of these latter had just reached a 
small pavilion of one story high, situated 
at the extreme end of the street. He 
entered by means of a small key; and 
shortly after a feeble light began to 
climmer on the ground-floor, and then 
to be moved about, as if used for the 
last inspection, before retiring for the 
night. 

Had it been possible to follow that 
candle, it would have revealed to view a 
sitting-room furnished in the false, luxu- 
rious style indicating that to do so, saeri- 
fices had been made to keep up appear- 
ances for the sake of position ; there was 
also a little study, in which the bureau, 
resplendent with new brilliant leather, 
se unmarked portfolios, proclaimed their 
habitual inutility; and lastly, a small 
staircase, leading to a sleeping apartment, 
but not extending beyond. Here the 
attempted elegance ot the ground-floor 
made way for evident indigence. The 
low bed, without curtains, was covered 
by a faded and worn-out cotton quilt, a 
few straw-bottomed chairs, a table, and 
an old-fashioned rickety secretaire, made 
up the furniture, and proved how hard 
the necessity must be that could thus 
drive the occupant of this wretched re- 
treat to retrench on what was absolutely 
necessary to comfort, to deck that which 
was exposed to public view with what. is 
superfluous. 

Such was the unenviable position of 
Mr. Augustus Fournier, tenant of the 
little cottage we have just deseribed. 
Having gained his diploma after a course 
of arduous study, during which the little 
money he had inherited from his father 
was nearly exhausted, he found himself 
obliged to expend the remainder in such 
a manner that outward appearances 
might not drive away confidence and 
custom from his door. Condemned to a 
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semblance of affluence that only served 
as a mask to cruel privations, he Waited 
for success under the disguise of pros. 
perity. 

He had nearly a year inhabited Ver. 
sailles, his eyes patiently fixed on the 
horizon, but seeing nothing but dust jp 
the present, and green hopes dimly 
gleaming in the future. Tis resourees 
were nearly exhausted, without. bringing 
the desired end, patronage and patients 
—things always the subjects of his 
waking dreams, but, like them, as intan. 
gible and unattainable; and yet the 
necessity of employment and_ success 
became each day more pressing. 

The young doctor, a prey to anxiety, 
had sought around him the support of 
influential personal friends. All praised 
his talents, his zeal, his scrupulous deli- 
cacy; but there they remained: in ren- 
dering {him justice, they felt themselves 
exempt from doing him a service. As 4 
last resource, he made a strong effort to 
combat any feeling of shyness he might 
still retain, and solicited, with much per- 
severance and pertinacity, the appoint- 
ment of doctor to an hospital that had 
recently been erected in the neighbour 
hood by the benevolent bequest of a 
philanthropist. Unfortunately, however, 
those who could most efficiently second 
his claims, did not seem to possess more 
interest than they required for themselves. 
Some promises were made to him, a few 
hopes were given, and each one returned 
to his own affairs ; till at length the young 
doctor heard that a rival more efficiently 
supported than himself had gained the 
place. 

This last piece of information redoubled 
the sadness that of late had been gather- 
ing around him. After casting a glanee 
of discouragement on the naked appear- 
ance of his sleeping.room, and occupying 
himself with all the domestic arrange 
ments from which a professional man !s 
usually exempt, he drew near the window 
and rested his forehead against one of the 
damp panes of glass, absorbed in gloomy 
thought. ' 

On one side of the building extendet 
a common court, to which the windows 
of the young doctor opened, as well as 
that of a dilapidated house, inhabited by 
an old auctioneer of the name of Duret. 
The latter, notorious in the neighbour: 
hood for his avarice, was the propre 
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of both the houses, as well as a neglected 
and deserted garden, which was only 
jivided from the court by a railing of 
worm-eaten wood. A poor young girl to 
whom he had stood odfather, and had 
taken to his home when quite a child, 
kept house for him. He had thus secured 
to himself, under the semblance of a 
benevolent action, a kind of servant or 
dependent to whom he paid no wages ; 
but who, on the contrary, voluntarily 
partook of his poverty. 

Rose, in spite of all this, had grown up 
neither stupid, dull, nor hardened from 
constant association with one so rigid and 
calculating; on the contrary, her mind, 
naturally revolted by the painful realities 
that surrounded her, sought refuge in the 
highest regions of the ideal. Always 
alone, she had nevertheless peopled that 
solitude, as it were, with her own reflec- 
tions. Ignorant, and without means of 
instruction, she resigned herself to read- 
ing whatever books chance might throw 
in her way, and she had succeeded in ex- 
tracting whatever essence of beauty or 
honey they might contain. 

Since the arrival of Mr. Augustus 
Fournier, however, the circle of her stu- 
dies had become gradually extended. The 
young man lent her whatever works had 
found their way into his library ; and the 
exchange of this trifling act of neigh- 
bourly kindness had caused them to meet 
occasionally, although their interviews 
had always been brief and somewhat 
restrained, 

For some days the personal anxieties 
of the young doctor had caused him to 
forget Rose entirely, when she was sud- 
denly recalled to his mind by seeing her 
hurriedly cross the court in the direc- 
tion of the pavilion. As she approached 
the small back door she raised her 
eves, and perceiving Mr. Fournier at 
his window, she made him a sign, and 
spoke some words which he could not 
hear. 

The young doctor ran down at once to 
open the door. 

Rose, whose pale cheeks seemed to 
belie her very name, never possessing 
much colour, were now evidently blanched 
by fatigue and watching; while the 
poverty of her garments became more 
than ever evident by the want of the 
usual care bestowed upon them, a fact 
that was instantly remarked by the young 
doctor. : : 

- What is it you require? What is 
the matter?” he inquired. 
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She seemed somewhat embarrassed, but 
replied hesitatingly— 

“Excuse me, i beg. I should have 
wished—— I came to ask a favour of 
you—a great favour.” 

“Tell me in what way I can be useful 
to you?” 

“It is not to myself, but to my god- 
father. For the last week he has suf- 
fered much, and seems to lose his strength 
daily. This morning, however, he was 
able to get up; but just now on lying 
down to rest, he fainted away !” 

“T will go and see him at once,” in- 
terrupted the doctor, walking a_ step 
forward as he spoke. ; 

Rose icteiaal him by a movement. 

“ What shall I do?” she said, still 
hesitating, and in evident doubt and dis- 
trust; “my godfather has always for- 
bidden a doctor to be called in.” ~ 

“ But I will present myself as a neigh- 
bour.”” ‘ 

“Oh, do, pray do; and under some 
pretext, perhaps, you could ask the price 
of the stable and the little coach-house ; 
both will be necessary to you when you 
keep a carriage.” 

A bitter pang shot through the heart 
of the young man. Formerly, certainly, 
in the first bright sunny days of illusion, 
such a hope had not seemed far distant. 

“ Be it so,” he replied, in a brief dry 
tone. And, shutting the door after him, 
he followed the young girl into the neg- 
lected building inhabited by old Father 
Duret. 

Rose begged him to remain at the door 
for a few minutes, that by not entering 
in coinpany with herself the miser’s sus- 
picions might not be excited. 

Obedient to her request, and resting on 
the threshold, he overheard the sick man 
inquire of the maiden whether the garden 
was well shut, and if she had put out the 
fire; whether the bucket had been left in 
the well—anxious questions dictated by 
avarice, to all of which Rose replied in a 
way to quiet his fears as much as possible. 

The husky, hollow tone of the old man’s 
voice at once broke upon the ear of the 
doctor. He decided to cross the two stone 
steps at the entrance, and enter with some 
degree of noise, like a visitor wishing to 
announce himself; but he was stopped in 
his progress by the obscurity around. 

The solitary apartment which formed 
the lodging of the old auctioneer, and in 
which he was then in bed, had no other 
light than that proceeding from the lamp 
suspended in the street; the reflection o: 
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which transformed the profound shadows 
of the room into flickering gleams, to 
which the eye required to become accus- 
tomed. The old usurer at once recognised 
his young tenant ; and raised himself on 
his elbow. 

“The doctor!” he exclaimed, with an 
effort ; ‘I hope he is not coming here for 
me! I did not send for him; I am quite 
well.” 

“Tt is not a professional visit, but one 
from your tenant,” replied Mr. Fournier, 
as he approached, or rather groped his 
way towards the bed. 

“Ts it term day, then ?” observed the 
old man. “I did not know the time was 
near. You are bringing me money, 
then? Light a candle, Rose—light one 
quickly !” 

“You are mistaken,” said the young 
doctor, who had at length reached the 
bed of Father Duret; ‘ my quarter has 
but just begun, and I am merely come 
over to inquire if, in case of need, you 
would have room for a carriage and horse 
on the place.” 

“Oh, you wish to inquire about the 
stable and coach-house? Good, very 
good. Please to be seated, neighbour. 
We do not need a candle, Rose, the lan- 
tern is enough; one can talk better in 
the dark. Give me my herb tea, that is 
all.”’ 

The young girl brought him a cup of 
the coarsest description of pottery, which 
he eagerly seized, and emptied the con- 
tents with an avidity peculiar to cases of 
fever. 

The doctor inquired what he might be 
drinking thus. 

“My usual remedy, doctor,” replied 
the sick man; “ tea made from wild plants. 
It is more healthy than all your drugs, 
and it only costs the trouble of gathering 
the plants.” 

“ And you are drinking it cold ?” 

“Yes; not to keep a fire; fire annoys 
me; the wood is at a heavy price now. 
Those who wish to make both ends meet 
must be economical. I do not wish to 
act like that abominable Martois, through 
whom [ lost an enormous sum of money.” 

Martois owed money at one time to the 
auctioneer, and failed. Some time after- 
wards old Father Duret had duly received 
the money due to him in full; but in spite 
of this, since the failure, the old man 
persisted in asserting that Martois had 
completely ruined him. This was to him 
as inexhaustible a theme as that of the 
ravages of the small-pox to ugly old 





women, or a period of revolution to nobj 
with empty pockets. - 

Mr. Fournier appeared to pay great ai 
tention to the lamentations of the inval; 
and in doing so gradually approached th, 
bed. Becoming accustomed to the obsey, 
rity, he began to distinguish that the face 
of the old man was mottled over with req 
spots that bore evidence of his beino 
already in a high state of fever, ij} 
continuing the conversation, he felt one 
of the burning hands, listened to his 
laboured respiration, and became at once 
convinced that the case before him was of 
a much more serious description than he 
had at first imagined. He wished to 
awaken the attention of the old man so fa 
to this subject as to induce him to take 
the necessary remedies; but the latte 
seemed so entirely to disregard his hints, 
and solely bent in detailing to his visitor 
all the advantages that might accrue to 
him were he to decide on taking the coach- 
house, that it was quite useless striving 
to divert his thoughts into any other 
channel. 

Notwithstanding this, the old man’s 
voice became every moment more husky, 
and at length it suddenly stopped alto. 
gether. The doctor bent over him with 
much anxiety, calling to the young gil 
to bring a light immediately. While she 
hastened to seek it, he raised the head of 
the old man, who had nearly fainted away, 
making him smell some salts he always 
carried about with him, and he succeeded 
in shortly bringing him back to con- 
sciousness. 

At this moment Rose had just reached 
the bedside in haste and alarm, while the 
old man, opening his eyes, held out his 
hand, seemingly anxious to speak ; all he 
could do, however, was to murmur some 
inarticulate sounds ; but as the young git! 
drew nearer, trying to understand what 
he said, he made a desperate effort, 
raised his head slightly, and blew out the 
candle, 

The doctor had, however, seen quite 
enough to convince him that promp! 
measures had become jalan as 
the only chance of saving the patients 
life. He briefly took his leave, recom: 
mending perfect quiet, and promising ' 
call again soon, to renew the subject of 
their conference. Rose followed him 
the door. ' 

“Well, sir?” she inquired with anxiety. 

“The disorder is developing itself with 
most alarming symptoms,” replied Four- 
nier; “and I am going to write a pre 
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scription which you must have rigorously 

served. 

ae But medicines will be necessary ?” 

semarked the young girl, with evident 
jety. 

olan will be wanted certainly; but 

ali that is requisite 1s to present my note 

to the apothecary, who will give them to 

you forthwith.” 

* Rose seemed still labouring under em- 

harrassment. The young man guessed the 
use. 

are Do not be anxious about the cost,” 

he said; “‘ whatever is required will be 

placed to my account, and later, Father 

Duret and I can settle this little matter 

together.” 

“Qh! thank you, sir,” exclaimed the 
young girl, her face beaming with thank- 
fulness: “but my godfather will then 
know that these remedies must be paid 
for some day or other; and I fear he will 
refuse to do so. If you, dear sir, would 
allow me to say that they have been pro- 
vided by you gratuitously, I should find 
the means later of discharging the debt 
by my own work !” 

«Good !” replied Fournier, who felt 
much for the unpleasant situation of the 
poor girl; ‘do whatever you think is best; 
[shall be most happy to help you in this 
or any way.” 

He moreover stated, that to render this 
account of the matter still more probable 
in the eyes of Father Duret, it would be 
better for her to return to his bedside at 
once, while he went himself to seek the 
necessary medicine. 

Before the old man could be persuaded 
to touch any of the remedies prescribed, 
they had to assure him repeatedly that 
they were the gift of a neighbour. Con- 
vinced at last that he might thus be cured 
for nothing, he yielded to their wishes, and 
took whatever they gave him with perfect 
docility. 

But the disorder had already gained so 
much ground that all the efforts of science 
were rendered unavailing. Alternately a 
prey to fever and weakness, the old man 

ecame more feeble each day, until Four- 
ner saw that he must abandon all hope. 
He no longer had recourse to remedies, 
since they had become nseless; and he 
Yielded to whatever fancies might take 

ossession of Duret for the moment. The 
tter availed himself of this liberty to 
form a thousand plans; but on the eve of 
execution, avarice always stepped in to 
Stop the project, and extinguish that 
which he at first so ardently desired. 
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Feeling, also, in a vague degree, that the 
sources of life were ebbing away, he exac- 
gerated the necessif y of careful foresight, 
so as to cheat himself into the belief that 
a long span of life awaited him! 

A fortnight insensibly passed away in 
this manner. Rose continued to manifest 
as much patience and abnegation as ever. 
Weighed down as she had been for ten 
years under the burden of voluntary 
poverty, she accepted her lot without re- 
pugnance ; instead of blaming her god- 
father, she on the contrary pitied him, and 
only wished to possess riches to be enabled 
to share them with him. With each re- 
turning visit the young doctor discovered 
some new and admirable trait of her good 
heart and intelligent mind; and the in- 
creasing interest he felt in all that con- 
cerned her, prompted him to do what he 
could for the old auctioneer, the only friend 
whom she appeared to possess in the world. 
Although this protection had not been of 
the gentlest kind, Rose could not help 
feeling that he had saved her from 
poverty. In only seeking to become her 
master, Father Duret had become to her 
a stay. What, then, was to become of 
her after his death? She had nothing to 
expect in regard to his fortune, for the 
latter had a cousin, Stephen Tricot, a 
rich farmer residing in the neighbourhood, 
with whom the former had always been 
on good terms. Tricot, who came in every 
now and then to pay a visit to Father 
Duret, so as to measure the length of 
time that might still intervene between 
himself and his inheritance, arrived just 
at the moment when the disorder was at 
its greatest height. He was one of those 
cunning, low farmers who put on an air 
of gross coarseness so as to appear frank ; 
and who, by dint of speaking loudly, trust 
to make others believe what they assert 
boldly. 

No sooner had he seen his dying cousin 
than he gave himself up to loud and 
piteous lamentations, which, however, 
were soon cut short by the declaration on 
the part of the invalid that his illness was 
nothing at all, and that in a few days not 
a single trace would be left of it. Tricot 
looked at him askance with uncertainty 
and alarm. 

“Ts it true? Very well, by my honour 
as a man, I am delighted to hear it. By 
this you must feel yourself partly re- 
stored,” 

“ Yes, yes,” stammered Duret. 

“So much the better,” replied the 
countryman, still regarding the sick man 
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with a scrutinizing look. “It will not 
do for honest ine 3 to get ill. You have 
had a doctor to visit you, perhaps f” 

“He comes every day.”’ 

* And what does he say 

“That there is nothing further to be 
done—that all will go well.” 

“Ah, indeed, only think of that,” re- 
plied Tricot, quite disconcerted; “it 
seems as if you get alternately weak, then 
strong; but weakness is not so bad, after 
all.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” observed Duret, 
anxious to convince others of the trifling 
nature of his malady, in order to per- 
suade himself of the same; “it is only 
strength, you see, that I lack, and that 
will soon return.” 

“And I have brought you something 
that will help you on to that,” interrupted 
‘Tricot, taking out of his basket a goose 
already plucked, and three full bottles. 
‘‘ Here’s an animal we fattened purposely 
for you, cousin, with a sample of our 
vintage of this year; you must taste of 
both—they will soon strengthen you.” 

Duret cast a glance at the wine, and 
then at the goose. Seduced by the pros- 
pect of afeast that would cost him nothing, 
he called Rose, pointed towards the pro- 
visions, and declared that he would sup 
with the former and Perrine. The young 
girl, long accustomed to passive submis- 
sion, and satisfied with the liberty granted 
by Mr. Fournier to allow him whatever 
he might wish for, obeyed her godfather 
at once, without raising any demur. 

Soon the perfume of the roasted goose 
filled the chamber of the sick man, whose 
stomach, through long fasting and priva- 
tions, became excited by these succulent 
odours. He revived under the prospect of 
this feast without expense, had the table 
laid, and placed near to his bed. He 
found in the revival of an appetite so 
long a time unappeased, a craving both of 
hunger and thirst for this unexpected good 
cheer. ‘Tricot filled his glass, which he 
emptied with a trembling hand, so as to 
have it replenished afresh. The food and 
wine, far from increasing the complaint at 
first, seemed only to recal some of the 
strength he had lost. He raised himself 
more easily, a semi-state of drunkenness 
caused his eyes to sparkle brightly ; he 
began to speak loudly of his projects, 
grasping the hands of both his cousins— 
repeating that they were real relations, 
and giving them advice as to how they 
had better manage their poor inheritance. 
‘ineot and his wife gave way to weeping, 
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perfectly overcome; and at last, whe 
they absented themselves on the plea f 
making some necessary purchases in the 
town, it was with the promise of return 
ing so as to take leave of him before 
going home. 

Fournier reached the house as they 
quitted it. He saw the sick man follow 
them with a look of derision, drink off 
another glass, and smack his lips together 
with a mocking smile. 

“Well, neighbour, it seems that you 

are better,” said the astonished doctor. 
_ “ Better!” stammered out Duret, half 
intoxicated. ‘‘ Yes, yes! much better— 
thanks to their dinner. Ha! ha! they 
are paying court to the inheritance by 
means of fat geese and new wine. L accept 
of everything. One ought always to take, 
of course—besides, it is only polite to do 
so.” 

“Then you believe their generosity 
springs merely from interested motives?” 
inquired Fournier, with a smile. 

“Only an investment, neighbour—an 
investment of a thousand to one. They 
believe me to be their dupe because | 
drink their wine and partake of their 
goose, fattened purposely for me, as that 
woman said. Ha! ha! ha! we shall see 
who will laugh the last.” 

“Do you then intend to disappoint 
their hopes ?” 

“Why not? The little that I possess 
belongs to me, 1 suppose ? I can dispose 
of it as 1 like; and in that case, if 1 wish 
to benefit a poor girl——” 

* Mademoiselle Rose?” hastily ex- 
claimed the young man. “If you decide 
to do this, Father Duret, ‘every honest 
person will be on your side.” 

“Bah! honest people,” stuttered out the 
miser; “ what does that signify to me: 
What amuses me is the thought of over- 
reaching that cunning fox Tricot, and lis 
wife into the bargain.” 

This idea caused Duret to laugh immo- 
derately ; but a sort of suffocating past 
quickly ensued that caused him to fal 
back on his pillow. Fournier hastened to 
render him assistance. The old mat 
revived, recommenced speaking, but was 
again cut short in the midst of what he 
wished to say by an attack more violent 
than the first. ‘The extraordinary excite- 
ment to which he had been exposed while 
in so weakened a state shortened the dur 
tion of an existence already so near i's 
close, and hastened the final crisis. Thx 
young doctor saw with dismay that these 
stitling spasms were recu:ring with violent 
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and rapidity. Duret, freed from the 
intoxicating effects of the liquor by the 
mysterious presentiment of approaching 
death, began to grow alarmed. 

« A}! Mr. Fournier, I am ill—very ill,” 
he exclaimed, in a broken voice. “Am I 
in danger? Let me know in time if Lam 
in danger. Before I die I have a secret 
to tell.” 

“Say it, then, at once,” replied the 

young man. 
‘ «Tt is true, then 2” continued Duret, 
wild with alarm. “ There is no longer any 
hope? Must I renounce all that I possess, 
all that I have amassed together with so 
much trouble? Must I leave it all to 
others ?—all—all !” 

The miser wrung his hands, a prey to 
despair almost amounting to frenzy. 

Fournier used every effort to calm him 
by speaking to him of Rose, who had gone 
out, but who, he felt assured, would soon 
return, 

“Yes, I must see her,” murmured 
Duret, grasping, like all who approach 
their end, to those who survive them, as 
though through their means they could 
retain a longer hold on life. ‘ Poor girl! 
they would strip her of all; but I have 
taken good care of her. She has only to 
look——” 

He stopped. 

“Where?” demanded Fournier, anxi- 
ously bending over the bed. 

“Ah! there is—there is still—some 
hope?” sighed Duret. “ Speak—it is 
only—only weakness !”’ 

“Where is your god-daughter to look?” 
repeated the young man, perceiving that 
the eyes of the dyg man were becoming 
dim and glazed. 

“Open—open wide the window,” fal- 
tered the auctioneer. “I wish to see the 
ight. Go to the garden. Down there 
—behind the well—the top of the 
pillar !”? 

The voice ceased. The young doctor 
‘aw the lips move a little longer, as if en- 
deavouring to utter words which could 
not be heard; a convulsive movement 
agitated the face: then all became im- 
movable. The miser had breathed his 
last sigh, 

Rose returned shortly after. Her grief 
on hearing the death of her godfather was 
“went, but deep and sincere. He was the 
oly person who had taken any care of 
tr; and knowing nothing of human kind- 
hess beyond that bestowed on her by her 
nr benefactor, her affectionate nature 

as — driven back to cling to him, 
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in default of some one more worthy on 
whom to bestow her love. . 

rn a 

The farmer, Tricot, and his wife, found 
her kneeling beside the dead, with her 
face resting on one of the hands which 
she had bathed with tears. They had 
heard that Duret was no more, and has- 
tened back, less to pay a tribute of re- 
spect to the deceased than to secure their 
right over whatever he might have left 
behind. Both began taking possession 
of the house by securing to themselves 
the keys hidden under the bolster of the 
dead man. ‘Tricot then left his wife as a 
guard over the house, and hastened to 
perform whatever formalities might be 
necessary prior to the funeral. Rose 
waited in vain for a kindly word of 
sympathy and encouragement from this 
woman: she was left to her grief beside 
the dead until they carried away the bier. 

The young girl had the courage to 
follow it to the cemetery; but when she 
returned, her strength was exhausted, 
and her spirits were crushed. As she 
regained the threshold she hesitated to 
pass beyond it. ‘Tricot and his wife, 
already within, had commenced making 
an inventory of what was to belong to 
them. The cupboards were standing 
open, the furniture in disorder. Rose 
felt a sensation of pain, and sat down on 
the stone bench outside the door. 

Her hands clasped together on her 
knees, and her head bent low, tears 
silently chased each other down her 
cheeks. A voice pronouncing her name 
caused her to look up, and she recognised 
Mr. Fournier. 

He had remarked her as she returned, 
and, touched with her look of hopeless 
sadness, he came over to offer what con- 
solation he could. 

Rose was unable to reply otherwise 
than by her tears. The young man in- 
quired kindly why she remained outside, 
and advised her to dissipate the sorrowful 
impression she must feel on re-entering 
home. 

“ Affliction is like a bitter draught,” 
he said. “ The best plan is to drink 11 
at once; delays only increase the pain by 
subdividing it.” - 

“You mistake the cause, sir,” replied 
Rose, ina suppressed voiee. “ It is not to 
spare myself from sorrow that I remain 
here ; it is because were 1 to enter within, 
I might occasion inconvenience to tlie re- 
lations.” 

“They are come then?’ 
young man. 


‘ asked the 
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* Yes, with Mr. Leblanc.” 

“What! the old notary who was once 
condemned as a sharper ?” 

“Take care; they may hear you.” 

The doctor glanced at the interior of 
the house, al saw Tricot and his wife 
hastily occupied in emptying the presses. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “they are 
taking everything.” 

“They have the right to do so,” replied 
Rose, softly. 

«That is to be seen,” said Mr. Fournier, 
passing within. 

The lawyer, who was taking out some 
papers from a ponderous portfolio found 
in the cabinet of the deceased, turned 
round. 

“Stop, sir,” exclaimed the young man, 
“vou are not the proper person to ex- 
amine those papers.” 

“ Why so?” demanded Mr. Lebiance. 

* Because they concern the successors 
of the departed.” 

“ And who are his heirs, if we are 
not *” exclaimed Tricot, insolently. 

“That remains to be discovered,” re- 
lied Fournier. “ Father Duret may have 
left a will.” 

“A will!” repeated the peasant and 
his wife, looking at each other with 
dismay. 

“ Perhaps this gentleman may be the 
trustee ?” demanded Leblanc, in a soft, 
oily tone. 

“I did not say so,” replied the doctor ; 
“but the deceased positively declared to 
me what his intentions were.” 

“And doubtless you, sir, were to be 
the legatee *” inquired Leblane, with the 
same ironical politeness. 

The doctor coloured. 

“There is no question of myself,” he 
replied with impatience; “but it con- 
cerns the godchild of Father Duret.” 

* Ah, itis for Rose,” exclaimed Perrine 
Tricot, in a cracked voice. “I suppose 
this good gentleman must be some rela- 
tion of the girl at least, to take so much 
interest in lier welfare >” 

*T am her friend, madam.” 

Here he was interrupted by a burst of 
coarse laughter from both the 'Tricots. 

“Then doubtless you are possessed of a 
power of attorney ?” observed the lawver, 

“T have come to the resolution to try 
by every means in my power, that her 
rights should be respected,” replied 
Fournier, avoiding a direct answer. “ Al- 
though unacquainted with the minutie 
of law, 1 know, sir, that they command 


to those In your present position certain 


restricting, protecting formalities that 
none are at liberty to set aside. Before 
entering into possession of the property 
of the deceased, it must first be shown 
to whom it belongs.” 

“ Andif we take it provisionally 2” oh. 
served Mr. Leblanc, continuing his occy. 
pation of looking over the papers in the 
portfolio. 

“Then you may be demanded to give 
an account of such violation of the law” 

“By means of a lawsuit, ch? Buy 
this is a costly proceeding, doctor: and 
your proteyée would have some trouble, | 
think, to pay the expenses of stamps 
legal proceedings, and registration.” — 

“Then Lam to gather from this that 
you take advantage of her poverty to 
attack her rights?” exclaimed Fournier, 
highly indignant. 

“We are only using the means of 
guarding our own,” quietly responded 
Mr. Leblanc. 

“ Be it so, then; but it is I who now 
demand the right administration of our 
laws,” replied the young man with energy. 
“The deceased received from me medical 
care, medicines, aid of every kind. Asa 
creditor to his heirs, I demand that the 
payment of this debt be secured to me. 
I protest against the violation of those 
seals.” 

Tricot and his wife, who had long been 
endeavouring to interfere, now commenced 
a great outery, which Mr. Leblanc stopped 
by a significant gesture. . 

“Well,” he said, turning with a smile 
towards the young man; “the doctors, 
of course, able to prove the correctness of 
his claim? He can give us receipts and 
written proofs for whatever medicines may 
have been given?” 

“Sir,” replied Fournier, in some per- 
plexity, “a doctor does not take such 
precautions with his patients; but you 
may question Mademoiselle Rose.” 

“You are right,” continued Leblane, 
with a smile. “You will depose for 
her, she will depose for you: it 1s only 3 
mutual and just exchange of good offices. 
Unfortunately, however, our tribunals do 
not allow themselves to be guided by 
sudden ebullitions of sympathy or grat 
tude; and until you have regularly esta- 
blished and proved your right, perhaps 
you will kindly allow us to exercise those 
privileges which we hold by right o 
parentage.” ; 

A pause ensued in the discussion be- 
tween the contesting parties. This ee 
sation of hostilities, however, mere 
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oomed for the purpose of renewing 
syength for the encounter. The silence 
as interrupted by Tricot, whose passion, 
-epressed until now, had acquired fresh 
‘ntensity. 

~ «Sinee,” he exclaimed, vehemently ad- 
jressing the doctor, who stood near, “ you 
aye fond of lawsuits, we will furnish you 
with materials enough for a few.” 

« Both for him and his protégée !”’ added 
Perrine, maliciously. ‘ We shall also have 
‘o inquire of them where our cousin Duret 
has placed the fruits of his savings.” 

“And what he has done with his plate ; 
for he had some: I have seen it,” said 
Tricot. | 

« And since they were alone in the house 
when our cousin closed his eves-——” 

“They must give up that which is miss- 
. bP] 
ing. 

“Wretches !” exclaimed Fournier, al- 
most beside himself at this infamous sus- 
nicion, and ready to rush upon Tricot with 
uplifted hand. 

Rose, who entered at that moment, ran 
towards the exasperated doctor, and placed 
herself between him and his worthless op- 
ponent. 
~ “Let him alone—let him alone!’ cried 
Tricot, who had armed himself with a 
shovel that chanced to be at hand; 
“there is some pleasure in dyeing the 
skin of a citizen blue, and in dusting a 
ning of fine cloth. Why should he be 
disappointed 2” 

“And take heed for yourself, ungrate- 
ful girl!” added Perrine, menacing the 
young girl with her fist. “If you fall 
under my hand, I will see that you retain 
‘he marks for some time to come!” 

“Come away, for pity’s sake!” mur- 
mured Rose, who, still clinging to the 
doctor, tried to draw him towards the 
qoor, 

7 The young man hesitated an instant; 
ut gaining the mastery over himself, he 
east a glauce of supreme disdain at their 
vulvar insulters, and followed the girl out 

‘the ruin. 

_ It was only when they had reached the 
“oor of the pavilion that they both stopped. 
ose clasped her hands together, and lift- 
‘ig them (as if in supplication) towards 
“ournler, her eyes red with weeping, she 
“th difficulty sobbed forth— 

_ “Dear sir, pray forgive all that you 
“ve endured for my sake. Pardon me, 
“et me thank you for your great kind- 
“ss. A poor girl like myself never has 
~ 4 ier power to recompense another for 
“tvices received; but at least be assured 
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that I will remember you as long as 1 
live.” 

“And what is to become of you now, 
Rose?’ inquired the young man. 

“ Indeed, sir, I do not yet know,” she 
replied. ‘To-day I feel so saddened that 
I cannot fix my thoughts upon the pre- 
sent or the future. I wish to allow my- 
self until to-morrow, when I may regain 
strength, and be able to adopt some plan. 
The haberdasher’s wife wil! let me rest 
with her to-night; and I ought not to 
despair afterwards, for God will be still 
left to me.” 

Fournier took her hand within his own 
in silence ; she feebly returned its pres- 
sure, bade him adieu in a low, sad voice, 
and quitted the courtyard. 

The young man instantly sought his 
own room with a heart nearly bursting 
with indignation. He paced up and down 
with agitated and rapid strides, asking 
himself repeatedly by what means he could 
contrive to aid one so unfortunate (and 
abandoned by ail) as the young girl who 
had just quitted him. If Father Duret 
really had left a will behind him, without 
doubt Mr. Leblanc and the ‘T'ricots must 
have kept it back; but how could this be 
proved? On the other hand, the will 
might, until now, have escaped the re- 
searches of these wicked persons, for the 
words of the dying man led to the belief 
that he had hidden it. He had exulted 
in the thought of having taken the part of; 
and provided for, Rose; he had desired 
search to be made—but there had ended 
his revelations ; death had eut short the 
words he had endeavoured to utter. 

The young man, a prey to sadness and 
anxiety, lost himself in a labyrinth of 
conjectures. Evening had come on; and, 
his head resting thoughttully against the 
window-pane, he had seen the two cousins 
of the deceased, and their jawyer, leaving 
the premises, carrying with them papers 
and whatever objects of value they had 
found. He then chanced to turn his eyes 
towards the abandoned ruin, the deserted 
court, and neglected garden, overrun by 
brambles and weeds, when they suddenly 
rested on a well at the very extremity of 
the garden, built in advance of a wall still 
ornamented by the remains of a mutilated 
cornice. This sight at once recalled to 
mind the last words uttered by Father 
Duret : ‘* Iz the garden—behind the well 
—the cornice.’ This was to him like a 
sudden gleam of light! Zhere must be 
hidden the secret of the dead ! 

Animated by a sudden feeling of con- 
27-2 
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fidence, which seemed nearly allied to in- 
spiration, the young man rapidly de- 
scended the staircase of his little dwell- 
ing, crossed the yard, opened, with some 
trouble, the garden door, and at length 
reached the well. 

The curbstone had crumbled away, ex- 
posing to view, here and there, large 
crevices filled up with broken plaster, 
which he examined minutely ; but he 
could discover nothing. ‘The back of the 
well, under the fragment of the pillar, 
which had formerly sustained the cornice, 
was the only spot that showed no hollow. 
After having gone several times round 
the orifice, and bent down repeatedly to 
examine both jthe interior and exterior, 
Fournier began to feel somewhat ashamed 
of his credulity. How could he possibly 
have been possessed of so romantic an 
idea that a precious deposit could be se- 
creted in an old well, and be silly enough 
to believe the last, scarcely audible, words 
stammered out by a foolish old man? He 
shrugged his shoulders, cast a look of dis- 
appointment towards the well, and re- 
traced his way to the pavilion. 

Still, however, in spite of all this doubt 
and perplexity, his mind retained some 
hopes that the dying declaration might 
be true; and on approaching the garden 
gate he retraced his steps. ‘The well, the 
wall, and the pillar again attracted his 
earnest attention. 

It was indeed the very spot described 
by Father Duret, he thought to himself ; 
but near the wall there was nothing; the 
curbstone wis in its place. 

Here he suddenly stopped. 

“ After all,” he continued, revolving in 
his mind all the circumstances of the case, 
“it does seem strange that this should be 
the only portion of the masonry remain- 
ing in periect preservation, and apparently 
solidly fixed in its place.” 

This natural reflection caused him to 
pause on his way, and examine the stone 
with greater care than be had bestowed 
upon it in the first instance. He could 
perceive that the interstices had only very 
recently been closed up by the means of 
small pebbles with clay. By drawing out 
the smaller stones on which the pillar 
rested for support, he contrived to make it 
lose its balance, and at length to remove 
it entirely. A large cavity in the thickest 
part of the wall was thus exposed to view, 
from which the astonished doctor drew 
forth, with very considerable difliculty, a 
strong box, bound round and secured 
with massive clasps of iron. While drag- 


ging it towards himself, it slid to t, 
ground with a heavy, tinkling noise 
which sufficiently revealed its contents 
Fournier, who could scarcely credit }), 
senses at the success of his enterprise 
filled up the opening from whence he ha: 
taken the box with earth and stones. He 
also replaced, as well as he could the 
curbstone, and then collecting all his 
strength, he succeeded in getting the pre. 
cious casket within his own house. 

Once in his own room, the young man 
placed the chest on the ground, and ep. 
deavoured to open it; but he found i 
was fastened by a strong and massive 
lock, of which he did not possess the key, 
After several ineffectual efforts, he sv 
down, gazing earnestly upon the casket, 
and began to reflect. 

What ought he to do with the treasure 
which had thus fallen within his hands 
by this unexpected chain of events? We 
will do him the justice to remark that 
the idea of appropriating it to himself 
never crossed his mind; but to whon 
ought he to consign it ? The laws seemed 
to point out the ‘Tricots ; natural justice 
aa his own inclinations indicated Rose 
as the proper person. Evidently this was 
the provision made for her by her god- 
father, as he himself had declared when 
on the point of death. His last desire 
clearly expressed, was that he might 
guard her inheritance from the avidity 
of his cousins, so as to portion off onc 
who had been to him as a daughter. 
Time alone had been wanting to allow o: 
his making all this legal ; perhaps even he 
had attended to all the necessary forms, 
for who could tell what might have take: 
place since the premature taking possts- 
sion of the premises by the designug 
cousins ? The will of Father Duret mght 
not only have been found, but destroyee 
by Mr. Leblane. Such a violation of the 
laws, which their recent conduct reu- 
dered very probable, although there migu' 
be.no proof of it, fully justified any re- 
prisals. Since they had begun by break- 
ing the laws, in order to strip Rose 0 
whatever ought to have belonged to het, 
might not the girl retaliate by using 
same arms in self-defence ? If they, & 
successors to the deceased, had decides 
to substitute, in the place of a legal par 
tition, a sort of general pillage, wee" 
each was to grasp in a clandestine maul 
all that he could lay his hands 10 
ought not the example they themse.ves 
had given to be followed ? 

However convincing these argumen 











joctor, he determined upon waiting until 
‘he next day before deciding on any plan. 
He felt adim sort of consciousness that 
he was substituting a code of laws of his 
own in place of those framed for the 
benefit of society at large, and that he 
yas going beyond the pale of them, led 
on bv a feeling of preference in favour of 
a destitute woman. In spite of this bias, 
his own, natural good sense whispered 
that no man could arrogate to himself, 
for the sake of convenience, the right of 
yunishing the faults of others by acting 
illegally himself, and to set aside the fun- 
damental rules laid down for all as use- 
less, or to be modified and changed, so 
as to suit particular circumstances and 
Cases. 

Thus the night passed’away in alternate 
moments of decision and scruples, which 
nrevented any attempt at sleep. 

The day dawned; and Fournier, still 
deliberating within himself as to what 
he should do, heard some one knocking 
gently at the door. He opened it, and 
found himself face to face with the young 
girl. 

Trembling, and with her eyes cast down, 
Rose apologized for disturbing him at so 
early an hour. Fournier begged her to 
walk in, inviting her to be seated. 

“Excuse me, sir,” she replied, still 
standing beside the door; ‘“ I merely came 
to wish you good-bye.” 

“You are going ?” interrupted Fournier. 

“Yes; to Paris, where I have agreed 
to take a situation as servant.” 

“Going to service! What, you?” ex- 
claimed the doctor. 

“It must be so. And there at least I 
shall not be a burden to any one; and, 
perhaps, by industry and zeal, I may be 
able to give satisfaction to my master, I 
could not make up my mind to go without 
thanking you again, sir ;—and then, too, 
L have to ask of you one more favour.” 

_ And what may that be ?” 

Che heirs to my poor godfather’s pro- 
perty have basely refused to give you even 
what was obviously your due. Of course 
‘ae Knowledge of this is a great grief to 
‘le, as 1t was I who asked you to admi- 
— all the relief you afforded to the in- 
vaid; and if I can never acquit myself of 
i this us 1 ought——” 

_ Ah! do not speak of that, I entreat,” 
““errupted Fournier, warmly. 

di Ao, replied Rose, sadly, “I must 
a ry the wish I have to do this is of 
“~ aval—j am without means; but before 


nicht seem at first sight to the young 
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I go, I wish—I hope—that you, sir, will 
not refuse the only souvenir [ have it in 
my power to leave you.” 

The poor young girl, a prey to bashful- 
ness and emotion, with much difficulty 
managed to stammer out her request, and 
at the same time drew from her pocket a 
parcel carefully wrapped up in paper. She 
unpacked it with a trembling hand, and 
presented a case to the doctor containing 
one of those little services of plate (knife, 
fork, and spoon) usually presented to 
new-born children on the day of their 
baptism. 

“Tt was given to me by my godmother,” 
said Rose, softly ; “and I beg of you, dear 
sir, small as the value of it is, not to re- 
fuse me. It is all that I ever had be- 
longing to me.” 

There was in her voice, her gesture, 
in the present itself, so much of frank, 
child-like simplicity, that the young man 
felt the tears start to his eyes, as he seized 
both the hands of Rose, and held them 
within his own. 

‘© And what would you say,” he ex- 
claimed, “if 1 could make you richer than 
you could dream of ?” 

“ How ?” inquired the young girl, look- 
ing up at him thoroughly bewildered. 

“ What if I had even here a treasure for 


you?” 
“A treasure 2?” 
‘* Look !” 


He hurried her into his room, showed 
her the coffer still resting on the ground, 
and related all that had happened. 

Rose, who at first had some difficulty 
in comprehending it all, was unequal to 
support such an excess of joy. She fell 
on her knees, in a sudden impulse of 
erateful thankfulness to that heavenly 
Father who had thus provided for the 
helpless orphan, hiding her face between 
her hands, through which tears, but 
happy tears, rapidly found their way. 

Fournier strove in vain to calm her; 
the transition had been too sudden— 
the young girl was almost in a state ot 
delirium, crying and laughing by turns. 
Then a thought seemed to strike her. 
Looking up towards her companion, slie 
again clasped her hands together, ex- 
claiming with a burst of delight that 
seemed to come from her very heart— 

“Ah! now you will be as happy as 
you deserve tobe?” . 

“Me?” replied Fournier, stepping 
back. 

“Yes, you,” the young girl repeated, 
in an enthusiastic tone. ‘ Do you suppose 
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that I did not remark all that vou have 
been deprived of while here? that I did 
not guess ai, and feel for the anxiety to 
which you have beena prey? My own 
poverty weighed me down much less than 
the thought of yours, because I was re- 
signed to it—it was my lot; but you 
ought to have been in your proper place. 
Take it all, sir; it is yours—all yours !” 

The poor young girl, her eyes. still 
swimming with tears of love and emotion, 
tried to lift the chest in order to place it 
in the doctor’s hands. 

Astonished and overcome hiuself, the 
doctor, however, endeavoured to stop 
her. 

“You could not refuse me, surely,” she 
continued, still more veliemently. ‘Is it 
not to you alone that 1 owe this fortune? 
I wish everybody to know it, and espe- 
cially those who have refused to do you 
common justice.” 

Fourmer exclaimed that this was un- 
necessary ; but she did not listen to him. 
She had seen the heirs arrive and cross 
the court, and ran forward to call them. 

The doctor, terrified at her precipita- 
tion, held her back by the arm. 

“ Do you then wish to lose that which 
a most singular piece of good fortune has 
given up to you 2” he cried. 

“ Lose |” repeated the young girl, with- 
dut understanding what he meant. 

“Wave you not already guessed that 
those people might demand the casket 
should be given up to them ?” 

How >” 

“You have no positive right to its 
possession.” 

ose sliuddered, and looked up into 
Fournier’s face. 

“Then it does not belong to me ?” she 
said, abruptly. 

“All seems to prove that your god- 
father intended it should be yours; only 
the law requires other proofs than we can 
give.” 

“The law!” exclaimed the young girl ; 
“but all the world ought surely to obey 
that.” ; 

“Unless one can uphold against ob- 
serving it to the letter, the knowledge 
that our actions are true and right accord- 


ing to the decision of our own conscience 


33 
— 


“No, no,’ continued Rose, with re- 
newed energy, “conscience may prevent 
us from profiting of all our rights, bat can 
never take away from our duties; it 
ought to add to our scruples, and not 
help to cast them aside. Ah! 1 did not 


understand rightly—that wealth is not 
my own. And all this happiness jg then 
but a dream !” 

While thus x per the young gir 
became extremely pale; but ‘neither : 
voice nor look did she betray any hesits. 
tion. Her upright heart had neve: 
wavered a moment ; even the grief cause: 
by the loss of such bright hopes reduces 
to ruins, had not caused her to swery: 
from the straight path of rectitude ; only 
the shock was too violent after sy¢' 
varied emotions. Kose, after trving with 
difficulty to sustain herself, sank into . 
seat overwhelmed with her emotions. 

As to Fournier, a kind of re-action had 
begun to take place in him; admiratioy 
had sueceeded to the first burst of eno. 
tion. All the strange arguments sug. 
gested to his mind since the night fe! 
prostrate before that artless appreciation 
of what was true and right. And his 
spirit regained, as it were, by the conta 
gion of truth, suddenly returned to its 
better instincts. 

Without one word of reply, he wen 
over to summon the heirs. A notary wis 
sent for, and the doctor placed in lis 
hands the rich casket. 

A little key that had been found by the 
Tricots, fastened round the dead man’s 
neck, opened the box directly, and ex- 
posed to view some old plate and sever. 
thousand pieces of gold. - 

The farmer and his wife wept wi 
joy. Rose and Fournier continued pe'- 
fectly calm. — 

The notary began by counting the 
money, under which he found a roll «i 
bank bills. When he had made an invet 
tory of all, the sum was found to amout 
to nearly three hundred thousand franes. 

Tricot, half beside himself, drew neat 
to the table with an unsteady step, tos 
hold of the coffer, and shook it; one 
more paper fell ont—it had been hiaden 
between the wood and the liming of the 
box, and fell to the ground. | 

“ Something more to add to the hoa 
of hidden treasure,” observed the cow: 
tryman, gaily, as he arrested the paper” 
its flight, and presented it to the notaly. 
The latter opened it, cast an attent' 
look upon the contents, and made a move 
ment of surprise. 

“Tt is a will!” he said. . 

“ A will?” exclaimed every voice. 

“ By which Mr. Duret. chooses lor 
sole legatee his god-child, Mademoise 
Rose Fleuriste.” = 

Violent exclamations, proceeding from 


ak. 








widely different causes, broke from all 
resent. Tricot wished to re-possess him- 
self of the paper; but the notary, per- 
ceiving his intent, instantly drew back. 
It was necessary to resort to force to get 
rid of the frustrated couple, who retired 
overwhelming all present with menaces 
and curses. 

Mr. Leblanc, whom the disappointed 
cousins ran to consult, had much trouble 
in making them understand that their 
misfortune was without a remedy, and 


that all the lawsuits in the world could 
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not put them in possession of the inherit- 
ance of Father Duret. 

As to Fournier, our readers will readily 
foresee he was not long in becoming the 
happy husband of Rose, who was not only 
to him a companion in happiness, but a 
counsellor wa support. It was always to 
them a source of pleasing satisfaction to 
know that they had resisted the voice of 
the tempter, and by following the dictates 
of honesty and virtue, they had won from 
every person who knew their history, ad- 
miration and esteem. 


n-ne 


LITTLE ACCOUNTS. 


“ LITTLE accounts,” you're the plague of one’s life; 


Py 


The cause of annoyance, and worry, and strife, 
With tradespeople, family, servants, and wife, 


Are “little accounts.” 


Ye begin at our birth with the doctor and nurse, 
And through after years ye make holes in our purse; 
Ye come zz with the cradle, go owt with the hearse. 


Oh! ‘little accounts!” 


From syntax released, a schoolboy so gay, 
I returned to enjoy my brief holiday, 
But mixed with my classical progress there lay 


My “little accounts.” 


And I found that when launched on the ocean of life, 
In college seclusion, political strife, 
And e’en when I took to myself a fair wife, 


There were “ little accounts.” 


The nuptial festivities, supper and ball, 
Plate, jewels, and equipage, footmen so tall, 
And presents to bride and bridesmaids and all, 


Brought “ little accounts.” 


Seasons rolled on; my wife—Heaven bless her!— 
A leader of ¢on, and an elegant dresser, 


Brought me ‘‘ little accounts.” 


I would not distress her 
Dear “ little accounts.” 


When Tom got his commission and Jack went to sea, 
And Peter chopped logic at Oxford, d’ye see? 
Whether red, blue, or black, their jackets to me 


Brought “ little accounts.” 


Their fortunes to favour, their views to advance, 
The girls were presented; at balls they did dance ; 
Mamma said ’twas justice to give them a chance. 


Great “ little accounts !” 


At Christmas, the time of thanksgiving and Joy, 


Which in mirth and festivity all 


should em ploy, 


Alack! all my pleasures sustain an alloy 


In my “little accounts.” 
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Tue Spring is full of poetry—the sweet, 
“unwritten poetry” of nature. The singing 
birds have set it to music, and the south 
wind and the rivuletsjoin inthe symphony. 
It slumbers in the blue depths of an April 
sky—it nestles in the azure bosom of the 
violet—trifles with the fragrant breath of 
the May-flower, and glows in the pearly 
beauty of the snowdrop. It settles upon 
the branches when the first tender foliage 
sheds over them a delicate green, and on 
the hawthorn bush when its buds unfold 
like a shower of bursting pearls. When the 
trees spread their blossoms to the warm 
sunshine—when the orchards are laden 
with fragrance, and the deep forest is 
tangled together in a woof of flowers— 
when meadows are thrifty with rich grass, 
and the very turf blossoms as it is trod 
upon, then is the earth indeed full of 
poetry—rare, glorious poetry, breaking 
over the face of nature in a flood of love- 
liness, written out by the finger of the 
Almighty in the beautiful language of 
flowers, light, and music—a language that 
makes the pulse leap, and the heart thrill 
as with a sweet melody. 

There is poetry in Summer. It lingers 
in the warm sunset of a July evening, and 
in the ripe, heavy foliage laden with the 
crimson and golden fruit of August. It 
mingles with the dew that bathes the 
queenly bosom of the damask-rose, glows 
in the bloom which clings to the ripening 
grape, and is visible in the myriads of tiny 
wild-flowers that flush the pasture-lands, 
and are haunted by the hum of the roam- 
ing insects. It is heard in the low of cattle 
at nightfall, and swells in the plaintive 
notes of the whip-poor-will as he breathes 
his melancholy song amid the darkling 
leaves of the forest. There is a vein of 
rich poetry which melts with the summer 
into the gorgeous magnificence of Autumn, 
which steals to the rife foliage with the 
lirst hoar-frost, and kindles among it the 
dyes of the rainbow. The trees fling their 
regal drapery to the breath of coming 
winter, and then a sad, sweet poctry, like 
that which lingers about the grave, is 
abroad. 

Wild and chilling is the autumn as it 
merges into Winter; but with it comes the 
poetry of home, the associations which 
gather about the hearthstone, which em- 

brace family and friends, and which keep 
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THE SLEDGE ; 


OR, THE POETRY OF A 


WINTER SLEIGH-RIDE. 


the affections warm. The out-door world 
too, is not without its interest; there js the 
bright clear morning, with its icicles and 
its fairy frost-work—the day of wintry sup. 
shine, when the glittering and crusted 
snow lies, a sheet of burnished silye; 
over the earth—the calm, pleasant snow. 
storm, when the flakes fall thick and large 
like tufts of down through the still air. 
Ihere is stirring poetry in the soul-like 
dirge of the winter winds as they sweep 
through the mighty forest, with their wild 
and quivering howl—as they swell into a 
thundering chorus, and rush by with their 
terrible melody—and in their deep and 
more solemn lull as they mutter and 
sing through the leafless trees and sway- 
ing branches. 

When the clouds darken and thicken, 
the winds grow louder and fiercer in their 
wailings, and the storm begins to lash 
the earth with its fearful and boding 
wrath; when the doors creak and the 
windows clatter, and the very houses seem 
to quake upon their foundations with the 
fierce and reiterated attacks of the winter 
wind; when the mingled hail, snow, and 
rain dash against our windows with fitful 
violence, now and then hushing their wild 
muttering, as if in sullen wrath at being 
thwarted in their attempt to besiege our 
dwellings ; and again, as if summoning up 
all their strength into one effort of mad 
desperation, pouring a shower of pelting 
fury upon our trembling casements ; wheu 
we sit in a hushed and awed stillness, 
listening to the unearthly music of the 
element, and rocked into a strange but 
beautiful lullaby, a meditative and poetic 
feeling, by their angry clashings, we feel 
that there is beauty, aud wild, sweet 
poetry in it all. —_ 

But the most cheering poetry lies m 
the merry, merry sleigh-ride. Each toue 
of the dancing-bells is replete with life 
and animation; each merry peal, ringing 
out its anthem upon the clear air, sends 
a thousand joyous sensations trooping Up 
from the sanctuaries of our bosoms, like 
fairies from their lily homes. 

Mark that group of girls wrapped t0 
the chin in cloaks and furs, their bright 
eyes peering roguishly out from their 
Kia se hoods, and the rosy lips 
parted with smiles as they stand the 


piazza of that public-house, waiting for the 





Jeighs to draw up. They fold their cloaks 
tighter, and gather the furs to their pretty 
ices as the cutting air penetrates their 
apparel, sends a shiver through the frame, 
and calls up a brighter glow to their dim- 
ling cheeks. There come the young men, 
yringing up the sleighs—and a fine set of 
fellows they are, each equipped in his Sun- 
lay’s gear, his surtout thrown wide open 
-o expose the snow-white linen, and the 
sollar nicely starched by the hand of some 
kind mother or fair young sister for this 
especial occasion. Mark the expression 
of their brown, honest faces—the trium- 
phant pleasure which beams over them, 
quickening the warm, energetic blood 
upon their cheeks, and lending a vigour 
and buoyancy to every step and motion. 
They mingle with the girls on the piazza 
now, and a happy group they are ; each in 
the blooming springtide of life, in the 
first flush of their bright anticipations— 
without a care or a thought, save how 
they may best enjoy themselves. ‘There 
is something beautiful in the inspiration 
reigning over the whole group, irradiat- 
ing the faces and kindling up the eyes of 
all as they seat themselves amid the pile 
of furs and buffalo robes spread for their 
reception. ‘There is a tightening of reins 
and acracking of whips ; the horses bound 
away, animated and inspired as thoroughly 
as their masters. The merry, merry bells 
send out a crash of gladdening music. 
Sweet voices, mellow laughter, and bright 
glances chime with the ringing melody! 
It is visible music—you can read every 
uote, and discern every swell and pause. 
Un, on they go for a mile or more, like a 
tram of railway cars, then the horses 
begin to find breathing time. The gen- 
tlemen forget their whips, and are par- 
ally absorbed by the pretty faces peeping 
out from their envious hoods; each, at 
ast, becomes mindful only of his com- 
anion. We can guess at the conversa- 
tion passing between the foremost couple. 

hey have no thought for the snow- 
capped mountain, looming in the clear 
Wstance against a background of cold blue 
sky, nor of the quiet valley at their feet, 
cradled in a drapery of glittering silver. 
The youth grasps whip and rein in one 
sand, while the other is searching beneath 
“8 conipanion’s cloak for a little hand 
Which will not be coaxed from its nest- 
‘g-place in the jennet-skin muff. The 
aaiden’s cheek is glowing to a rich crim- 
‘on, and there is a look of mischievous 
‘lumph in her saucy black eyes as_ they 
snk beneath his too intense gaze. There 
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is poetry in that scene which we need not 
interpret—a picture, too, with a lover’s 
declaration in the foreground, and a wed- 
ding in the perspective. 

Observe the ludicrous position of that 
couple who bring up the rear. ‘To avoid 
@ circuitous route, they have heedlessly 
plunged into a snow-drift, and their 
struggling horse is wholly unable to ex- 
tricate them. They call in vain for help 
—their companions are dashing merrily 
on, casting no look behind, nor dreaming 
of the laughable plight the luckless couple 
have fallen into. Their mishap chanced 
on the edge of a pine grove: the trees 
bend over them, laden with a rich white 
drapery, and the breeze sends down whole 
showers of powdered icicles and feathery 
snow into their shrinking faces. A little 
rural abode stands near, pouring out. its 
rich curling columns of smoke into the 
still air. Its snow-wreathed roof is bathed 
in the silvery sunlight, its rude porch 
embowered in sheltering snow-drifts, and 
a caged canary sends forth its melting 
warblings from the closed window. ‘The 
rose-bushes and leafless shrubs, growing 
near the cottage, have just shaken off their 
beautiful burden of snow and ice, and are 
lifting their slender twigs to the sun; 
the few scattered evergreens distributed 
thickly among the robeless trees tower up 
in their sombre drapery, as if in triumph 
that winter, with all his frost and storms, 
cannot rob them of one summer gift, nor 
steal one tint from their garlands of eternal 
green. LEverything—the cottage in its 
rustic beauty—the shrubs in their slender 
and delicate leaflessness— the caged 
canary with its melody, and the ever- 
greens shrouded in their gloomy foliage 
—is full of poetry. 

“Shall d get out ” inquires the lady 
of her companion, who stands, half sunk 
in the drift, shaking his reigns, cracking 
his whip, and striving to encourage the 
poor horse to fresh exertion. The gen- 
tleman replies by taking her in his arms 
and setting her down in the beaten track, 
where she remains stamping her pretty 
little feet to keep from freezing, and 
casting anxious glances, now at the 
struggling horse and then at the train of 
sleighs winding up the hill a mile distant. 
Relieved of its burden, the sleigh is soon 
extricated, and with a careless laugh at 
the accident, they dash on again. We 
need not follow them; they will soon 
overtake the train, and all will end in a 
dauce and supper at some public-house. 


** To every noteless hill it brings 
A fairer, purer crest 
Than the rich ermine robe that decks 
The haughtiest monarch's breast. 
To every reaching spray it gives 
Whate’er its hand can hold— 
A beauteous thing the snow is 
To all, both young and old.” 


Tue extraordinary phenomenon of Red 
Snow has long been familiarly known to 
scientific men in this country, and espe- 
cially to the learned in the minuter por- 
tions of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms; and many of our readers, we 
daresay, are not entirely unacquainted 
with some particulars regarding its history 
and production. We may, however, claim 
the honour of directing the attention for 
the first time, of some of our friends who 
have not hitherto given much time or 
attention to the investigations of natural 
science, to this singular colour in a sub- 
stance with which they have invariably 
been accustomed to associate ideas of 
spotless purity and radiant whiteness. 
Horace Benedict de Saussure, the 
celebrated geologist, and founder of the 
science of hygrometry, appears to have 
been the first scientilie individual who 
noticed this strange production, for, in 
his Voyages duns les Alpes, he states that 
he found considerable patches of it near 
the snow-crowned summit of Mount 
Breven in Switzerland so long ago as the 
year 1760; and afterwards so frequently 
and in such great abundance in his wan- 
derings over the Pennine Alps, and par- 
ticularly on the Col du Géant, on the 
ascent of Mont Blanc, where, in his devo- 
tion to science, he spent seventeen days 
and nights, that he expresses his asto- 
nishment at its having eseaped the notice 
of Schenchzer and other scientific Alpine 
travellers who had occasion frequently to 
pass over the same spots. After this 
period several eminent botanists seem to 
have collected it in various places: Ram- 
mond on the snow-capped peaks of the 
Pyrenees, and Sommerfeldt on the Dof- 
frefels and other lofty hills in Norway. 
In March, 1SO0S, red, or rather rose- 
coloured snow fell in considerable quan- 
tities in the Tyrol, and on the mountains 
of Carinthia in Llyria; and over Carnia, 
Cadore, Belluno, and Feltri, to such an 
extent that the hills were covered with it 
to the depth of twenty centimetres, or 
six fect. Ten years later it is recorded 
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that enormous quantities of the Same 
substance were spread over the Apen- 
nines and the other Italian Alps, ocea- 
sioning no small alarm among the super. 
stitious inhabitants of the surroundine 
districts, who were full of the dreadfy: 
calamities such an extraordinary and 
unaccountable spectacle foreboded, and 
sought refuge from their fears in varioys 
protective ceremonies. It was not, how. 
ever, till the return of Sir John Ros 
from his memorable expedition to the 
Arctic regions in October, 1818, that th 
attention of the scientific world at large 
was attracted towards this ved snow. This 
distinguished officer, on the 16th of June, 
found in about lat. 75° a range of cliffs 
rising about 800 feet above the level oi 
the sea, and extending eight miles in 
length, entirely covered with snow, whiel 
seemed as if it had been watered with 
some crimson decoction. The scientilic 
men attached to the expedition examined 
this wonderful phenomenon on the spot: 
and portions of the snow were broughi 
home, and excited no inconsiderable 
interest among the most learned savans 
of the age. Sir W. EK. Parry found-the 
same phenomenon when _ investigating 
these remote and dreary regions in 1827; 
and discovered besides that wherever the 
surface of the snow plain, although pre- 
viously of its ordinary spotless hue, was 
crushed by the: pressure of the sledges, 
and of the footsteps of the party, blood: 
like stains appeared most. vividly, the 
impressions being sometimes tinged wit! 
an orange colour, and sometimes appeat- 
ing of a pale salmon hue. 

Red snow, however, seems by no meai's 
veculiar to the Arctic regions, or the 
Rakie-densiad mountains of the Contl- 
nent. The late Captain Carmichael, © 
Appin, Argyleshire, whose papers up?! 
the obscure and primitive Alge of Great 
Britain have been such an invaluable help 
to the learned compilers of the British 
Flora, discovered it spreading over decay- 
ing leaves and mosses, on the borders 0! 
small lakes, and in greater perfection 0" 
limestone rocks, within reach of a 
of the ocean, in Lismore—a fertile 1sian¢ 
about nine miles in length and two ™ 
breadth, situated in a spacious bay’ 
tween Mull and the coast of Argyleshir. 
W.H. Harvey, the distinguished [nish 
botanist, found small patches on mc 
ceous schist, near Miltown Malbay, 




























































caleareous rocks at Limerick, and in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, on granite, with 
only an occasional supply of moisture. 
On Ben Nevis and Ben Lawers we have 
more than once detected specimens upon 
the surface of the large masses of un- 
melted snow, with which the summits of 
these lofty mountains are sometimes 
covered even in the depth of summer. 
Various opinions have been entertained 
as to the origin of this extraordinary 
colour by the learned men both at home 
and abroad, who have analysed it. Some, 
adopting as a precedent the shower of 
red hail which Humboldt mentions as 
having fallen at Paramo de Guanacos, in 
South Arnerica, considered it to be merely 
a meteorological product. Others sup- 
posed it to be owing to immense aggre- 
gations of the dung of the little awk (Uria 
alle), an animal certainly abounding in 
inconceivable numbers on the barren 
shores of the Arctic regions, yet entirely 
unknown on the central Alys of Europe, 
where, as already intimated, the red snow 
occurs. Others again attributed the 
phenomenon to the presence of organiza- 
tions so extremely minute, that upwards 
of two millions and a half of individuals 
were required to cover a surface not 
exceeding a square inch; but whither 
these organizations were animal or vege- 
table was a question which the zoologist 
and the botanist could not settle to the 
satisfaction of each other. Mr. Scoresby, 
whose speculations upon every subject 
connected with the Arctic regions exlubit 
the conclusions of a diligent, accurate, 
and scientific observer, conjectured that 
these organisms were aggregate, about 
the size of a pin’s head, of small transpa- 
rent animaleules, resembling the Bere 
globulosa of Lamarck. Shuttleworth de- 
tected, in some specimens he collected 
above the line of perpetual snow, vast 
numbers of rose-coloured microscopic 
animals, of exceeding minuteness and 
surprising agility, apparently belonging 
to that remarkable and beautiful class of 
Infusoria, the Rotifera, or Wheel animal- 
cules, which, when first discovered, excited 
such intense curiosity, on account of the 
puzzling wheel-like motion at the anterior 
parts of their bodies, and which often 
collect in inconceivable multitudes, and 
give a red appearance to lakes and stag- 
nant pools. Bauer considered these 
organisms to be minute vegetables, and 
referred them under the name of Uredo 
mralis to a genus of Fungi, which, al- 
though consisting of the simplest known 
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forms of vegetation, composed entirely of 
free aggregate sporidia, covered by the 
epidermis of the living plants on which 
they grow, yet propagates so rapidly that 
some of ifs species not unfrequently de- 
stroy whole fields of the finest wheat and 
corn; while Martius, the distinguished 
Arctic traveller and naturalist, suggested 
that both views —the animal and the 
vevetable—were correct when combined : 
that the colour in question was owing to 
minute vegetables, on the tissues of which 
multitudes of Infusoria subsisted. Fror 
the comparatively recent researches of 
Agardh, Greville, Hooker, Carmichael, 
and Harvey, it appears, however, that the 
botanists have completely triumphed over 
the zoologists, and that the red snor is 
now exclusively their own. It has ae- 
cordingly been referred by Agardh under 
the name of Protococcus nivalis, from 
protos, first, and coccos, fruit, in allusion 
to the simplicity of its organization, to 
the order Alge@ Gloicoladee, and the tribe 
Nostochinea ; plants excessively simple 
in their composition, and consisting en- 
tirely of a shapeless gelatinous mass or 
crust, filled with scattered globular or 
elliptical granules or crisped filaments : 
Protococcus nivalis being synonymous 
with the Palmella nivalis of Hooker in 
the Appendix to Parry’s Second Voyage, 
and the Hemetococeus Grevillit of Agardh, 
in his Kuropean Alge. This last name, 
it may be remarked, was bestowed by 
Agardh upon the British plant, under the 
impression that it was a different species 
from the Continental or the Arctic one— 
a supposition which Sir W. J. Hooker, 
who minutely examined a specimen from 
that distinguished eryptogamist himselt, 
sent to him by Dr. Greville of Edinburgh, 
completely set at nought by showing that 
the two plants exhibited the selt-same 
structure, and were in every other respect 
precisely identical. We may mention that 
there is an admirable figure and descrip- 
tion of this curious specimen of hyper- 
borean vegetation in Dr. Greville’s Scot- 
tish Cryptogamic Flora—a work contain- 
ing the most beautiful plates eve 
published, and highly appreciated by a‘! 
the most competent authorities; ye! 
unfortunately uncompleted, solely through 
want of patronage sufficient to ensure its 
continuance—a proof sufficiently clear 
that a most lamentable imdifference to 
the study of the minute but deeply inte- 
resting portions of the vegetable kingdom 
exists in this country. . 

We have given the pure history of the 
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red snow, now for its botany. If we place 
a portion upon a piece of white paper, and 
allow the snow to melt and evaporate, we 
find that a number of minute coloured 
cranules have been left bebind, just enough 
to give a faint crimson tinge to the paper. 
lf we place these granules under the 
highest power of the microscope, the most 
clear and distinct evidence will be afforded 
to us of their vegetable nature. ‘They will, 
in faet, be found to resolve themselves 
into beautifully-formed, exactly spherical 
purple-red cells, endowed with the power 
of performing all those functions of nu- 
trition and reproduction which we ob- 
serve in the highest and most perfectly 
organized of the flowering plants ; pos- 
sessing, according to Dr. Carpenter, a con- 
taining membrane, which absorbs liquids 
and gases from the surrounding matrix 
or elements; a contained fluid of pecu- 
liar characters, formed out of these ma- 
terials ; and a number of excessively 
minute granules equivalent to spores, or, 
as some would say, to cellular buds, 
which are to become the germs of new 
plants. There is something extremely 
mysterious in the performance of these 
widely different functions by an organism 
which appears so excessively simple. 
‘That one and the same simple cell should 
thus minister to absorption, nutrition, and 
reproduction, is an extraordinary illus- 
tration of the fact that all the works of 
God are perfect, that the smallest and 
simplest living object in the world is in 
itself, and for the part it was created to 
perform in the great workshop of nature, 
as perfect as the largest and most compli- 
cated is; in short, one of those admirable 
provisions of the Great Creator, which 
we observe so frequently in this wonder- 
tul world of ours, and which although 
they may not be understood or unriddled, 
when the whole generation of living men 
shall have passed away, ought surely to 
impress the mind with a sense of His 
amazing power. 

The faet that the red sxovw is capable of 
crowing jn such situations as those in 
which it has chiefly been discovered in 
Britain—on rocks and stones, leaves and 
mosses, exposed to frequent mundations 
of water—seems to prove that the ice- 
plains of the Arctic regions, and the 
show-crowned summits of the European 
Mountains, are not its natural habitats. 
When, however, its germs have once been 
deposited in these cold and cheerless loca- 
lites, with that extraordinary power of 
rapid development which characterizes in 
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a greater or less degree all the members 
of the great order of plants to which 7 
belongs, it forms in a few years, whey 
supplied by the moisture occasioned by 
the melting of the icy snow during sum. 
mer, vast and dense masses extending 
many miles in length, which afford, by 
their strange contrast with the painful 
uniformity of the pure and dazzling white. 
ness all round a sight more surprising to 
the Arctic or the Alpine traveller than 
the realization of all the gorgeous fabled 
wonders of the Arabian tales. The fact 
too, that it has been found at a oreat 
depth beneath the snow, affords another 
illustration of what has, we believe, been 
generally observed, that the more simple 
the organization of plants as well as 
animals, the more retentive they are of 
life, and the less susceptible of cold and 
‘heat. The rotiferous animalcules, for 
instance, to which the red snow has often 
been compared, retain the principle of 
life, and may be perfectly restored to ani- 
mation by immersion in water, even after 
they have been exposed for a month in 
barometric tubes in vacuo, completely de- 
prived of every particle of moisture, and 
to all appearance dry, motionless, and 
dead. Various kinds of Polygastrica have 
been found in fragments of ice; one- 
fourth part of the Greenland sea, for ten 
degrees latitude, is covered with green 
meadows, extending down from the level 
of the water to the depth of 1500 feet, 
formed entirely of animalcules, diatoms, 
and conferve, whose number the Infinite 
mind alone can reckon; while a peculiar 
species of Chara, a genus of plants allied 
to the Algw, grows in the geysers or hot 
springs of Iceland, the temperature ol 
which is so great that the inhabitants ol 
the surrounding district dress their food 
over them, and use them for other econo- 
mical purposes instead of fire. 
Another supposed species of Prolo- 
cocevs Was discovered by Baron Wrangel 
in the province of Nerike or Nericia, 
Sweden, not far from the town of Orebo, 
and named by him Lepraria kermesind, 
from the strong resemblance it bore to 
the mealy granulated crust of that very 
simple genus of lichens, the Leprarias. It 
was afterwards found by various Con- 
tinental botanists among the fissures of 
rocks, and beneath the hollows or under 
surfaces of stones, in various localities, 
and ealled by them Protococeus viridis, 0 
green snow. It was also observed by 
Martius in similar situations in Spit 
bergen. It is now, however, ascertaimet 














pevond doubt to be a mere variety of the 
Protococeus nivalis, as it is identical with 
t in every respect save colour; and this 
Jifference can be easily accounted for, it 
we consider that the whiteness of the 
snow, or the limestone on which it grows, 
and the excess of solar light to which it 
is exposed, give if its prevailing crimson 
hue, which gradually changes to green 
when secluded from the mysterious action 
of light in the situations above alluded to. 
It has generally been observed by bota- 
nists that a white surface has a tendency 
to produce a red-coloured flower; and 
many of the wild flowers which grow on 
the limestone cliffs of Devonshire, or the 
chalk rocks of the Isle of Wight, are more 
brilliantly coloured than those which deck 
the woods and the meadows. We need 
only point to that beautiful red-flowered 
variety of the Lady’s LPingers (Aathyllis 
rulaeravia), Which grows on the calea- 
reous rocks of Babbicombe and Petty 
Tor in Devonshire, as an instance of this 
singular coincidence. If the higher orders 
of the vegetable kingdom thus prove so 
sensible to the influence of light, how 
much more forcibly must its law—in the 
language of Agardh—“ operate upon 
plauts like the Alga, in which colour is 
an essential part.” 

The red snow, from the great resem- 
blance which it exhibits to certain species 
of Infusoria, was at first called by Agardh, 
Protococeus monas. It gives a very ana- 
logous appearance, especially to that 
exceedingly minute species, termed by 
Ehrenberg, the great Prussian micro- 
scopical observer, the purple monad, or 
nonas prodigiosa, from the wonderful ra- 
pidity with which it develops and extends 
itself, aud supposed to have occasioned 
those extraordmary and alarming pheno- 
mena of bdioody rain, bleeding hosts, and 
blood-like stains on food and other objects, 
called by the superstitious siguacula, and 
regarded as direct judgments of God, or 
omens of impending calamity, of which 
listory presents such numerous and 
sinking examples, and which not un- 
lrequently gave rise to those cruel per- 
secutions and massacres of the Jews, by 
Wich the Middle Ages were so much 
cuaracterized. Professor Ehrenberg in- 
forms us that the body of this wonderful 
atom Is but from the =3,, to the sass 
ota line (twelfth of an meh) in length. 
In a cubic inch from 46,656,000,000,000 
(0 $54,736,000,000,000 may therefore 
Xist; a number infinitely above the 
rauge of human words and conceptions, 
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and which would take many thousands of 
persons, working unceasingly from the 
creation of man to the present day, to 
count. Like the Protococcus, it first of 
all appears in the form of small bright red 
points, like so many coloured minute dew 
drops, or the roe of fishes, composed of in- 
conceivable myriads of individuals, whic! 
afterwards unite into large patches, coa- 
lescing and penetrating the substances 
upon which they are produced. In con- 
nexion with our present subject, it would 
be extremely interesting to glance over 
the several examples of the extraordinary 
effects produced by this monad, which 
history turnishes ; but our limits will only 
yermit us to refer to two stories, cited 
y Ehrenberg in the Repor?s of the Beriin 
Academy for 1849, and by Dr. J. H. 
Merle D’Aubigné in his History of the 
Leformation. 

Khrenberg says—“ A certain castle in 
Valencia was beleaguered by the Saracens 
in 1239, and some of its defenders were 
disturbed in the very act of taking the 
Sacrament. The priest hastily wrapped 
up the consecrated host in its linen en- 
velope, and they all hurried to the battle- 
ments. ‘The foe repulsed, on returning 
to the chapel, the host and clean linen 
cloth enveloping it were sprinkled with 
large drops of clotted blood. Now came 
the question to what monastery so pre- 
cious a relic should be consigned ; and 
the matter was thought weighty enough 
to invoke a supernatural guidance. A 
Saracen mule that had been captured, 
and, of course, an entire stranger to tlic 
country, was laden with the holy burden, 
and turned loose to go where he pleased, 
the priests following him with tapers. 
He went. straight to the birth-place of 
the priest who had consecrated the host, 
and, having accomplished his task, forth- 
with died.” 

Dr. D’Aubigné’s account of a some- 
what similar phenomenon is remarkably 
interesting and graphic. He says, or 
rather translates from Zwingle’s Latin 
version :—“ On the 26th July, a widow, 
chancing to be alone before her house, in 
the village of Castelenschloss, suddenly be- 
held a frightful spectacle—blood spring- 
ing from the earth all around her (axZe e/ 
post eam purus sanguis ita acriter ex dura 
terra effluxit, ut ex vena incisa, Zu). She 
rushes in alarm into the cottage but, 
oh horrible! blood is flowing everywhere 
—from the earth—from the wainscot, and 
from the stones; it falls in a stream trom 
a basin on a shelf, and even the cliuld’- 































































































eradle overtlows with it. The woman 
imagines that the invisible hand of an 
assassin has been at work, and rushes in 
distraction out of doors, erying ‘ Murder! 
murder!’ The villagers and the monks of 
a neighbouring convent assemble at the 
noise ; they partly succeed in effacing the 
bloody stains ; but a little later in the day 
the other inhabitants of the house, sitting 
down in terror to eat their evening meal 
under the projecting eaves, suddenly dis- 
cover blood bubbling up ina pond—blood 
flowing from the lott—blood covering all 
the walls of the house. Blood—blood— 
everywhere blood! The bailiff of Sehen- 
kenberg and the pastor of Dalheim arrive, 
— into the matter, and immediately 

report it to the lords of Berne and to 
Zwingle.” 

This extraordinary and alarming effu- 
sion of blood, although plainly exagge- 
rated by the dilated eye of fear, which in 
those troubled times saw everywhere 

frichtful portenis and terrific signs, ap- 
parently foreboding the most horrible 
events, was no doubt owing to the ex- 

essive development, under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, of this little 
Mouas Pi ‘odigiosa of Lhrenbe Te. 

The tribe (Nostochinew) to which the 
Red Snow belongs, contains, as we have 
already stated, the simplest of all the 
vegetable forms—if, indeed, they be plants 
at all—oceurring in shapcless gelatinous 
masses of all hues, covering irrigated per- 
pendicular clilfs, or rocks exposed to the 
spray of waterialls, and frequently hang- 
inc down in flakes from their surface. 
‘Tiese masses or fronds are generally filled 
with seattered globular or elliptical gra- 
nules, which perform the processes at 
once of nutrition and reproduction. The 
iematococeus frustulosus of Harvey occurs 
on wet rocks, in the form of a grayish 
black fragmentary scurf, separating when 
touched by the hand into numerous naked 
corpuscles, mostly globular, which are 
filled with minute granules or germs. 

‘he Paluellu cruenta, purple Palme lla, or 
Plant of Gory Dew, consists of a number 
of aggregated globose cells, dividing first 
into two, then into four parts, each ca- 
pable of propagating the plant, forming 
extensive patches of a dark blood colour. 
This most singular production grows on 
camp walls of limestone, or whitewashed, 
and particularly in cellars, and the moul- 
dering rooms of old buildings which have 
heenneglected for years, and figures largely 
in the history of the superstitions of “the 
Miidle Ages. Vittar Llo, a peasant re- 
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siding at Legnaro, near Padua, observed 
large patches of it cov ering the Walls of 
an old and rarely-visited room in his house, 
which so closely resembled huge clots of 
blood, that the ereatest curiosity and con. 
sternation were excited. ‘The streets of 
Padua, leading to Legnaro, were thronged 
by anxious crowds hastening to inspect 
the bouse, and full of the calamities it 
foreboded. Many regarded it as a direct 
judgme nt of God upon the unhappy pea- 
sant for having forestalled corn during the 
dear years.’ How many a wonderful 
fairy tale has science divested of its cilded 
ornaments, and converted into hard faets 
and unvarnished truths! And how many 
a phenomenon, magnified by the unthink- 
ing ignorance and ‘credulity of vulgar su- 
perstition into an evidence of supernatural 
agency, and an omen of future calamity, 
has the microscope resolved into a mere 
collection of minute and simple vegetables, 
or equally harmless animalcules ! | 
Another Palmella—the P. moztana, or 
Mountain Dulse, occurs very frequentls 
on the mountains of Skye, Arran, and on 
the west coast of Scotland; and, accord- 
ing to old Lightfoot, is used by the High- 
landers, when rubbed between tlicir hands 
in water, as a paste with which to purge 
their calves. Dr. M‘Cullock found con- 
siderable patches of it, of a deep but dull 
purple colour, in Glen Catcol ; and Sir W. 
J. Hooker in stony moist places, coverig 
them in a straggling manner to a conside- 
rable extent on Goat Fell, Isle of Arran. 
The Achinellas are minute objects, — 
Ig of innumerable microscopic globules, 
a bright transparent green, cover- 
ing the surface of lakes, or grow ing among 
Confervie and aquatic mosses, in June and 
July, gifted with the faculty of locomo- 
tion, and apparently forming a link be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
“to neither of which, exclusively, do they 
seem to belong.” The Nostocs agall, 
are strange gelatinous slimy plants, of a 
blue or olive- green colour, growing ou 
gravelly soils, moist rocks, pastures, 
mosses, road sides, alpine rivulets, and 
clayey sea-shores. ‘They are even found 
in great abundance upon floating icebergs, 
and ice. covered plains and hills in the 
Arctic regions, g@ro' wing in detached 
masses, drifted “about by ~ the wind, and 
forming the only vegetable productions 
of any importance over many 4m 
leagues. From the Palmellas they difier 
in the moniliform arrangement of their 
sporules. “ Everything, however, CoD 
nected with these im perfect, not to say 
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joubtful, vegetables, is liable,” as Captain 
Carmichael truly says, “to the widest 
rariations. 
Hlere we must bring to a close our im- 
yerfect and superficial remarks upon the 
Red Snow, and its curious and interest- 
ing congeners, leaving materials enough 
‘yr many other papers unemployed. We 
vould strongly urge our readers to ex- 
amine for themselves such of these organ- 
sms as they may meet with in their 
valks; for humble, and simple, and dis- 
sting though they be to the shrinking 
hand that unexpectedly comes in contact 
with them in the cold, dark, damp situa- 
jons they affect, where no eye beholds 
‘hem but that of the Great Being who 
‘ramed them, they perform by the mere force 
of untold numbers a work of inconceivable 
vastness and extent, and are honoured of 
flim, with many others of their simple 
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brethren, in the construction of a larce 
portion of our solid earth; and even a 
slicht degree of study of their structure 
and habits will reveal to the student 
wonders and beauties of which he may 
have been hitherto as entirely unconscious 
and ignorant as though they had never 
been created. It has been no less truly 
than eloquently said by an eminent natu- 
ralist and lover of nature, that “the 
Spirit of God works everywhere alike, 
covering all lonely places with an equal 
glory, using the same pencil, and out- 
pouring the same splendour, in the ob- 
scurest nooks, in spots foolishly deemed 
waste by the human eye, and amongst the 
simplest and humblest organisms, as well 
as in the star-strewn spaces of heaven, 
and amongst the ‘ capable witnesses of His 
working.’ ” 





LIFE 


AND 


DEATH. 


TRANSLATED FROM SOPHOCLES. 


I. 


lz grasps at vain and empty joys, 
Who all his energy employs 
To seek on earth a longer life, 
With care, and pain, and tears so rife: 
“or length of days increases woes ; 
When youth and health are gone 
at erst was gladness now man knows 
\o longer—life without repose, 
Lneared for passes on— 


Till, Pluto’s grim ally, 

Death comes to all at last, 
Without a word, a song, a cry 

He comes. Our woes are past. 


Il. 
Not to have seen the light: of life, 
Nor entered on this mortal strife, 
Were best by far; but, since we live, 
Would that the gods to us would give 
To seek the land from which we came 
To sojourn here on earth ; 
To leave once more this mortal frame, 
This world of sin, and woe, and shame, 
Of pleasures nothing worth. 


K’en in life’s heedless spring, 
Lo! sorrow hovers nigh ; 
Man’s fate doth ever bring 
Pain, care, and misery : 
Till soon old age comes on apace, 
Of all man’s woes the trysting-place. 
I. 3. Ws. 
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LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “Lapy Lisiz,” “ Avrora Fuoyp,” &, 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
(Continued.) 


Mr. Dawson lifted the latch, and walked 
into the common room of the little tene- 
ment, followed by Robert Audley. It 
was empty, but a feeble tallow candle, 
with a broken back and a long, cauliflower- 
headed wick sputtered upon the table. 
The sick man lay in the room above. 

“ Shall 1 tell him you are here ?” asked 
Mr. Dawson. 

“Yes, yes, if you please. But be 
cautious how you tell him, if you think 
the news likely to agitate him. Iam inno 
hurry. I can wait. You can call me when 
you think | can safely come upstairs.” 

The surgeon nodded, and softly as- 
cended the narrow wooden stairs leading 
to the upper chamber. Mr. Dawson was 
a good man, and indeed a parish surgeon 
has need to be good, and tender, and 
kindly, and gentle, or the wretched pa- 
tients who have no neatly folded fees of 
gold and silver to offer, may suffer petty 
slights and insignificant cruelties, not 
easily to be proved before a board of well- 
to-do poor-law guardians, but not the less 
bitter to bear in the fretful and feverish 
hours of sickness and pain. 

Robert Audley seated himself in a 
Windsor chair by the cold hearth-stone, 
and stared disconsolately about him. 
Small as the room was, the corners were 
dusky and shadowy in the dim light of 
the cauliflower-headed candle. The faded 
face of an eight-day clock, which stood 
opposite Robert Audley, seemed to stare 
him out of countenance. The awful 
sounds which can emanate from eight-day 
clocks after midnight are too generally 
known to need description. The young 
man listened in awe-stricken silence to 
the heavy, monotonous ticking, which 
sounded as if the clock had been counting 
out the seconds which yet remained for 
the dying man, and checking them off 
with gloomy satisfaction. ‘“* Another 
minute gone! another minute gone! 
another minute gone!” the clock seemed 
to say, until Mr. Audley felt inclined to 
throw his hat at it, in the wild hope of 
stopping that melancholy and monoto- 
nous noise. 

But he was relieved at last by the low 


voice of the surgeon, who looked down 
from the top of the little staircase to to 
him that Luke Marks was awake me 
would be glad to see him. < 

Robert immediately obeyed this sup. 
mons. He crept softly up the stairs, anj 
took off his hat before he bent his hea) 
to enter at the low doorway of th 
humble rustic chamber. He took oti 
his hat in the presence of this commoy 
peasant-man because he knew that there 
was another and a more awful presence 
hovering about the room, and eager to be 
admitted. 

Phoebe Marks was sitting at the foot 
of the bed, with her eyes fixed upon her 
husband’s face. Not with any very tender 
expression in their pale light, but with 
sharp, terrified anxiety, which showed 
that it was the coming of death itself that 
she dreaded, rather than the loss of her 
husband. The old woman was busy at 
the fire-place, airing linen, and preparing 
some mess of broth which it was not 
likely the patient would ever eat. The 
sick man lay with his head propped up 
by pillows, his coarse face deadly pale, 
and his great hands wandering uneasily 
about the coverlet. Phoebe had been 
reading to him, for an open Testameut 
lay amongst the medicine and _ lotion 
bottles upon the table near the bed. 
Every object in the room was neat ant 
orderly, and bore witness of that delicat 
precision which had always been a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Phebe. 

The young woman rose as Rober! 
Audley crossed ihe threshoid, and hurried 
towards him. 

“Let me speak to you for a moment, 
sir, before you talk to Luke,” she sa, 
in an eager whisper. “ Pray let me spess 
to you first.” ” 

“What's the gal a sayin’, there’ 
asked the invalid in a subdued roar, whuci 
died away hoarsely on his lips. He was 
feebly savage, even in his weakness. [he 
dull glaze of death was gathering over his 
eyes, but they still watched Phebe wits 
a sharp glance of dissatisfaction. “ Whats 
she up to there?’ he said. “1 won 
have no plottin’ and no hatchin’ agen me. 
I want to speak to Mr. Audley my 0W* 
self; and whatever I done I’m a goin l 
answer for. If I done any mischief, I’m * 
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-oin’ to try and undo it. What’s she a 
he) > 


re 
She ain’t a sayin’ nothin’, lovey,” 
answered the old woman, going to the 
bedside of her son, who, even when made 
more interesting than usual by illness, 
did not seem a very fit subject for this 
tender appellation. 

«She’s only a tellin’ the gentleman 
how bad you’ve been, my pretty.” 

“What I’m a goin’ to tell I’m only a 
aoiw to tell to him, remember,” ed 
\r. Marks; “and ketch me a tellin’ of it 
to him if it warn’t for what he done for 
me the other night.” 

«To be sure not, lovey,” answered the 
old woman, soothingly. 

Her intellect was rather limited in its 
scope, and she attached no more impor- 
tance to her son’s eager words now, than 
she had attached to the wild ravings of 
delirium. That horrible delirium in 
which Luke had described himself as 
being dragged through miles of blazing 
brick and mortar; and flung down wells ; 
and dragged out of deep pits by the hair 
of the head; and suspended in the air by 
giant hands that came out of the clouds 
to pluck him from off the solid earth and 
burl him into chaos; with many other 
wild terrors and delusions which ran riot 
in his distempered brain. 

Phebe Marks had drawn Mr. Audley 
out of the room and on to the narrow 
landing at the top of the little staircase. 
This landing was a platform of about 
ihree feet square, and it was as much 
as the two could manage to stand upon 
' without pushing each other against 
the whitewashed wall, or backwards down 
the stairs. 

“Oh, sir, I wanted to speak to you so 
badly,” Pheebe whispered, eagerly ; “ you 
know what I told you when I found you 
sale and well upon the night of the fire?” 

“Yes, yes.””, 

_“T told you what I suspected; what I 
tank still.” 

“Yes, [ remember.” 

“But [ never breathed a word of it to 
‘aybody but you, sir; and I think that 
Luke has forgotten all about that night ; 
L think that what went before the fire 
iis gone clean out of his head altogether. 
‘le was tipsy, you know, when my la— 
when she came to the Castle; and I 
“unk he was so dazed and scared like by 
“ié fire that it all went out of his 
‘uemory. He doesn’t suspect what I 
“spect, at any rate, or he’d have spoken 
of it to — and everybody; but he’s 
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dreadful spiteful against my adv, for he 
says if she’d have let him have a Wace af 
Brentwood or Chelmsford, this wouldn’t 
have happened. So what I wanted to 
beg of you, sir, is not to let a word drop 
before Luke.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand; I will be 
careful.” 

«Ay lady has left the Court, I hear, 
» & Yee ™ 

“* Never to come back, sir 2” 

“ Never to come back.” 

“ But she has not gone where she'll be 
cruelly treated ; where she'll be ill-used 2” 

i No; she will be very kindly treated.” 

Pm glad of that, sir; I beg your 
pardon for troubling you with the ques- 
pe sir, but my lady was a kind mistress 

oO me. 

Luke’s voice, husky and feeble, was 
heard within the little chamber at this 
period of the conversation, demanding 
angrily when “that gal would have done 
jawing;” upon which Pheebe put her 
finger to her lips, and led Mr. Audley 
back into the sick room. 

“| don’t want you,” said Mr. Marks, 
decisively, as his wife re-entered the 
chamber—‘“‘ I dow’t want you ; you’ve no 
call to hear what I’ve got to say—I only 
want Mr. Audley, and I wants to speak 
to him all alone, with none o’ your 
sneakin’ listenin’ at doors, d’ye hear? so 
you may go downstairs and keep there 
till yowre wanted; and you may take 
mother—no, mother may stay, I shall 
want her presently.” 

The sick man’s feeble hand pointed to 
the door, through which his wife departed 
very submissively. 

“ T’ve no Wish to hear anything, Luke,” 
she said, “but I hope you wont say any- 
thing against those that have been good 
and generous to you.” 

“1 shall say what I like,” answered 
Mr. Marks, fiercely, “and Pm not agoin’ 
to be ordered by you. You ain’t tlie 
parson, as I’ve ever heerd of; nor thie 
lawyer neither.” 

The landlord of the Castle inn had 
undergone no moral transformation by 
his death-bed sufferings, fierce aud rapid 
as they had been. Perhaps some faint 
glimmer of a light that had been far off 
from his life now struggled feebly through 
the black obscurities of ignorance that 
darkened his soul. Perhaps a half angry, 
half sullen penitence urged him to make 
some rugged effort to atone for a life 
that had been selfish and —— and 
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wicked. Be it how it might, he wiped 
his white lips, and turning his haggard 
eyes earnestly upon Robert Audley, 
pointed to a chair by the bedside. 

** You’ve made game of me in a general 
way, Mr. Audley,” he said, presently, 
“and you've drawed me out, and you've 
tumbled and tossed me about like in a 
eentlemanly way, till 1 was nothink or 
anythink in your hands; and you've 
looked me through and ‘through, and 
turned me inside out till you thought 
you knowed as much as I knowed. Pd 
no particular call to be grateful to you, 
not before the fire at: the Castle t?other 

night. But I am grateful to you for 
that. Tm not erateful to folks in a 
general way, p’raps, because the things 
as gentlefolks have give me have a *most 
allus been the very things I didn’t want. 
They’ve give me soup, and tracks, and 
flannel, and coals; but, Lord, they’ ve 
made such a precious noise about it that 
I'd have been glad to send ’em all back 
to’em. But whena gentleman goes and 
puts his own life in danger to save a 
drunken brute like me, the drunkenest 
brute as ever was feels grateful like to 
that gentleman, and wishes to say before 
he dies—whic h he sees in the doctor’s 
face as he ain’t got long to live—‘ Thank 
ye, sir, ?'m obliged to you.” 

Luke Marks stretched out his left 
hand—the right hand had been injured 
by the fire, and was wrapped in linen— 
and groped feebly for that of Mr. Robert 
Audley. 

The young man took the coarse but 
shrunken hand in both his own, and 
pressed it cordially. 

“1 need no thanks, Luke Marks,” he 
said ; “I was very glad to be of service 
to you.’ 

Mr. Marks did not speak immediately. 
He was lying quietly upon his side, staring 
reflectingly at Robert Audley. 

“You was oncommon fond of that cent 
as disap peared at the Court, warn’t you, 
sir,” he said at last. 

Robert started at the mention of his 
dead friend. 

‘* You was oncommon fond of this Mr. 
Talboys, I’ve heerd say, sir,” repeated 
Luke. 

“Yes, ves,” answered Robert, rather im- 
patiently, ‘he was my very dear friend.” 

“ve heerd the servants at the Court 
say how you took on when you couldn’t 
find him. I’ve heerd the landlord of the 
Sun Inn say how cut up you was when 
you first missed him. ‘If the two gents 
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had been brothers,’ the landlord sai 

four gent,’ meanin’ you, sir, 
have been more cut up whe n he y 
the other.’ ” 

“ Yes, yes, if know, I know,” said 

tobert ; “pray do not s speak any more of 
this subject ; “TT unot tell you 
much it distresses me.’ 

Was he to be haunted for ever by th 
ghost of his unburied friend? He’ came 
here to comfort the sick man, and evey 
here he was pursued by that relentless 
shadow; even here he was reminded of the 
secret er ime which had darkened his life. 

Juisten to me, Marks,” he said, ear. 
nestly; ‘‘ believe ime, that I appreciate 
your grateful words, and that I am very 
elad to have been of service to you. But 
before you say anything more, let me 
make one most solemn request. If you 
have sent for me that you may tell me 
anything of the fate of my lost. friend, | 
entreat, you to spare yourself and to spare 
me that horrible story. You can tell me 
nothing which I do not already know, 
The w orst you can tell me of the woman 
who was once in your power, has already 
been revealed to me by her own lips. 
Pray then be silent upon this subject; I 
say again, you can tell me nothing whieh 
I do not know.’ 

Luke Marks looked musingly at the 
earnest face of his visitor, and some 
shadowy expression which was almost 
like a smile flitted feebly across the sick 
man’s haggard features. 

“Tean’t tell you nothin’ you don't 
know 2” he asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

“Then it ain’t no good for me to try,” 
said the invalid, thoughtfully. “Did she 
tell you ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“Tl must beg, Marks, that you wil 
drop the subject,” Robert answered, 
7 sternly. “] have alre oady told you 

that I do not wish to hear it spoken of. 
Whatever discoveries you made, you 
made your market out of them. What- 
ever cuilty secrets you got possession of, 
vou were paid for keeping silence. You 
had better keep silence to the end.” 

“Had 12 cried Luke Marks, in # 
eager whisper. ‘ Had I really now better 
hold my tongue to the last! ?? ' 

“7 ‘think so, most decidedly. You 
traded on your secret, and you were pal 
to keep it. It would be more honest 1 
hold to your bargain, and keep it still.” 

“ Would it now?” said Mr. Marks, wit 
a ghastly grim; “ but suppose my lady # 
one secret and I another. How then 


‘couldn 


Nisse 


how 





«What do you mean? 

« Suppose [ could have — something 
allalong ; and would have told it, perhaps, 
if I'd been a little better tre: ited; if what 
was give to me had been give a little 
more liberal like, and not flung at me as 
[| was a dog, and was only give it to be 
kep’ from bitin’. Suppose I could have 
‘old somethin’, and would have told it 
but for that : ? How then ?’ 

It is impossible to describe the ghastli- 
ness of the triumphant grin that lighted 
up the sick man’s haggard face. 

“ His mind is wandering,” Robert 
thonght; “I had need be patient with 
him, poor fellow. It would be strange if 
could not be patient with a dying man,’ 

Luke Marks lay staring at Mr. “Audley 
for some moments with that triumphant 
grin upon his face. The old woman, 
wearied out with watching her dying son, 
had dropped into a doze, and sat nodding 
her sharp chin over the handful of fire, 
upon which the broth that was never to 
be eaten still bubbled and simmered. 

Mr. Audley waited very patiently until 
it should be the sick man’s pleasure to 
speak. Every sound was painfully dis- 
tinct in that dead hour of the night. The 
dropping of the ashes on the hearth, the 
ominous crackling of the burning coals, 
the slow and ponderous ticking of the 
sulky clock in the room below, the low 
moaning of the March wind (w hich might 
have been the voice of an English Ban- 
shee, screaming her dismal warning to 
the watchers of the dying), the hoarse 
breathing of the sick man—every sound 
held itself apart from all other sounds, 

and made itself into a separate voice, loud 
with a gloomy portent in the solemn 

stillness of the house. 

Robert sat with his face shaded by his 
hands, thinking what was to become of 
him now that the secret of his friend’s 
fate had been told, and the dark story of 
George Talboys and his wicked wife had 
heen fiuished in the Belgian mad-house. 
What was to become of him ? 

He had no claim upon Clara Talboys ; 
ior he had resolved to keep the horrible 
secret that had been told to him. How 
then could he dare to meet her with that 
secret held back from her? How could 
ie ever look Into her earnest eyes, and 
yet withhold the truth? He felt that all 
power of reservation would fail before 
the searching glance of those calm brown 
eyes. If he was indeed to keep this 
secret he must never see her again. ‘To 
reveal it would be to embitter her lite. 
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Could he, for any selfish motive of his own, 
tell her this terrible story ?—or could he 
think that if he told her she would suffer 
her murdered brother to lie unavenged 
and forgotten in his unhallowed grave ? 
Hemmed in on every side by ditliculties 
which seemed utterly insurmountable : 
with the easy temperament which was 
natural to him embittered by the gloomy 
burden he had borne so long, Robert 
Audley looked hopelessly forward to the 
life which lay before him, and thought 
that it would have been better for him 
had he perished among the burning ruins 
of the ¢ ‘astle Inn. 
“ Who would have been sorry for me ? 
No one but my poor little Alicia,” he 
thought, “and hers would have only been 
an Aj sril sorrow. Would Clara Talboys 
have 9 een sorry? No! She would have 
only regretted me as a lost link in the 
my stery. of her brother’s death. She 
would only-——” 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THAT WHICH THE DYING MAN HAD TO TELL, 


Heaven knows whither Mr. Audley’s 
thoughts might have wandered had he 
not been startled by a sudden movement 
of the sick man, who raised himself up in 
his bed, and ealled to his mother. 

The old woman woke up with a jerk,and 
turned sleepily enough to look at her son. 

“ What is it, Luke, deary ?” she asked, 
soothingly. “Tt ain’t time for the doctor’s 
stuff yet. Mr. Dawson said as you weren't 
to have it till two hours after he went 
away, and he ain’t been gone an hour yet.’ 

a. W ho sald it was the doctor’s stuff I 
wanted?” cried Mr. Marks, impatiently. 
“T want to ask you something, mother. 
Do VOU remember the seventh of last 
September ?” 

Robert started, and looked eagerly at 
the sick man. W hy did he harp upon 
this forbidden subject? Why did he 
insist upon recalling the date of George’s 
murder? ‘The old woman shook her 
head in feeble confusion of mind. 

“Lord, Luke,” she said, “how can’ece 
ask me such questions? My memory’s 
been a failin’ me this eight or nine year; 
and I never was one to remember the 
days of the month, or aught o’ that sort. 
How should a poor workin’ woman re- 
member such things ?” 

Luke Marks shrugged his shou'ders 

ipatient! 

? : * You’ <9 good un to do what's asked 
28 —an2 
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you, mother,” he said, peevishly. “ Didn’t 
I tell you to remember that day? Didn’t 
I tell you as the time might come when 
you’d be called upon to bear witness 
about it, and put upon your Bible oath 
about it? Didn’t I tell you that, mother?” 

The old woman shook her head hope- 
lessly. 

‘If you say so, I make no doubt you 
did, Luke,” she said, with a conciliatory 
smile ; “ but I can’t call it to mind, lovey. 
My memory’s been failin’ me this nine 
year, sir,” she added, turning to Robert 
Audley, “and I’m but a poor crittur.” 

Mr. Audley laid his hand upon the 
sick man’s arm. 

“ Marks,” he said, “I tell you again, 
you have no cause to worry yourself about 
this matter. I ask you no questions, I 
have no wish to hear anything.” 

** But suppose I want to tell somethin’,” 
tried Luke, with feverish energy, “ sup- 
pose I feel that I can’t die with a secret 
on my mind, and have asked to see you 
on purpose that I might tell you; suppose 
that, and you'll suppose nothing but the 
truth. I'd have been burnt alive before 
U’dhave told Aer.” He spoke these words 
between his set teeth, and scowled sa- 
vagely as he uttered them. “Id have 
been burnt alive first. 1 made her pay 
for her pretty insolent ways; I made her 
pay for her airs and graces; I'd never 
have told her—never, never! I had my 
power over her, and 1 kept it; IT had my 
secret, and was paid for it; and there 
wasn’t a petty siight as she ever put 
upon me or mine that 1 didn’t pay her 
out for twenty times over!” 

“Marks, Marks, for heaven’s sake be 
calm,” said Robert, earnestly ; “ what are 
vou talking of? What is it that you 
could have told =” ; 

“Pm agoim’ io tell you,” answered 
Luke, wiping his dry lips. “Give us a 
drink, mother.” 

The old woman poured out some cooling 
drink into a mug, and carried it to her 
60. 

Ile drank it in an eager hurry, as if he 
felt that the brief remainder of his life 
miust be arace with the pitiless pedestrian, 
Time. 

“Stop where you are,” he said to his 
mother, pointing to a chair at the foot of 
the bed. 

The old woman obeyed, and seated 
herself meekly opposite to Mr. Audley. 
She took out her spectacle-case, polished 
her spectacles, put them on and beamed 
placidly upon her sen, as if she cherished 
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some faint hope that her memory mich; 
be assisted by this process. oo 

“Yllask you another question, mother.” 
said Luke, “and I think it'll be strange 
if you can’t answer it. Do you remember 
when I was at work upon Atkinson’s 
farm; before I was married, you know. 
and when I was livin’ down here along o{ 
you?” ) 

” Yes, yes,’ Mrs. Marks answered, 
nodding triumphantly, “ I remember that. 
my dear. It were last fall, just about as 
the ee was bein’ gathered in the 
orchard across our lane, and about the 
time as you had your new sprigged wesket, 
I remember, Luke, I remember.” 

Mr. Audley wondered where all this 
was to lead to, and how long he would 
have to sit by the sick man’s bed hearing a 
conversation that had no meaning to him. 

“Tf you remember that much, maybe 
you'll remember more, mother,” said 
Luke. “Can you call to mind my bring. 
ing some one home here one night, while 
Atkinsons was stackin’ the last o’ their 
corn ?”’ 

Once more Mr. Audley started vio- 
lently, and this time he looked up ea- 
nestly at the face of the speaker, and 
listened, with a strange, breathless interest, 
that he scarcely understood himself, to 
what Luke Marks was saying. 

“T rek’lect your bringin’ home Phebe, 
the old woman answered, with great au- 
mation, “I rek’lect your bringin’ Phab 
home to take a cup o” tea, or a littl 
snack 0’ supper, a mort 0” times.” 

“ Bother Phebe,” cried Mr. Marks, 
“whose a talkin’ of Phoebe? what's 
Phebe that anybody should go to pw 
theirselves out about her? Do you re- 
member my bringin’ home a gentlemen. 
arter ten o’clock one September night; : 
gentleman as was wet through to th 
skin, and was covered with mud ane 
slush, and green slime and black muck, 
from the crown of his head to the so 
of his foot, and had his arm broke, ane 
his shoulder swelled up awful; and wes 
such a objeck that nobody would ha 
knowed him; a gentleman as had to hey! 
his clothes cut off him in some places, and 
as sat by the kitchen fire, starim’ at t'¢ 
coals as if he’d gone mad or stupid-ike, 
and didn’t know where he was, or who !¢ 
was: and as had to be cared for hike 
baby, and dressed, and dried, and washet, 
and fed with spoonfuls of brandy, '\ 
had to be forced between his locked tect 


before any life could he got into hm 
. B 
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yered all these cireumstances most vividly, 


now that Luke happened to mention 


Lit m. 


Robert Audley uttered a wild ery, and 
r {| down upon his knees by the side of 


he sick man’s bed. 


“My God!” he ejaculated, “T thank 
Chee for Thy w ondrous mercies. George 


l'albovs 1S alive !’ . 


“Wait a bit,” said Mr. Marks, “ don’t 
vou be too fast. Mother, give us down 


‘ tin-box on the shelf over against the 
rw of drawers, will you ?” 

The old woman obeyed, and after 
jumbling jamongst broken tea-cups and 
nil ik-jugs, lidless wooden coiton- boxes, 
and a miscellaneous litter of rags and 
crockery, produced a tin snuff-box with a 
sliding lid : a shabby, dirty-looking box 
onough. 

Robert Audley still knelt by the bed- 
side with his face hidden by his clasped 
hands. Luke Marks opene: i the tin box. 
There ain’t no money in it, more’s 

e pity,” he said, “or if there had bees 

tw ple have been let stop very long. 
But there’s summat in it that perhaps 
vow ll think quite as vallible as money, 
aud that’s what I’m goim’ to give you as 
i proof that a drunken brute can feel 
thankful to them as is kind to him.” 

He took out two folded papers, which 
ie gave Into Robert Audley’s hands. 

They were two leaves torn out of a 
pocket-book, and they were written upon 
in aps and in a hand- writing that was 
juite strange to Mr. Audley. A cramped, 
still “and vet serawling hand, such as some 
Hough nan inght have written. 

“I don’t know this writing,” Robert 
ud, as he eagerly unfolded the first of 
ie two papers. “ What has this to do 

ith my friend 2 Why do you show me 


hese 2? 


“Suppose you read ’em first,” said Mr. 

larks, “and ask me questions about *em 
dterw: ds. ” 

The first paper which Robert Audley 

id untolded contained the followi ing 
uues, written in that cramped, yet scrawl- 
Rig hand which was so strange to him. 


“My dear Friend,—I write to you in 
ci utter confusion of mind as perhaps 
) aan ever before suffered. I cannot 
4 you what has happened to me, I can 
ay i you that s¢ omethi ng has happened 
en) will drive me from England, a 

‘arted man, to seek some corner 


The old woman nodded, and muttered 
-omething, to the etfeet that she remem- 
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of the earth in which I may live and 
unknown and forgoéten. I can only ask 
you-to forget me. If your friendship 
could have done me any good, I would 
have appealed to it. if your counsel 
could have been of any help to me, L 
would have confided in you. I ut neither 
friendship nor counsel can help me; and 
all I can say to you is this, God bless you 
for the past, and teach you to forget me 
in the future. My ai 


The second paper was addressed to 
another person, and its contents were 
briefer than those of the first. 


“ Helenn—May God pity and forgive 
you for that which you have done to- di: Ly, 
as truly as I do. Rest in peace. You 
shall never hear of me again; to you and 
to the world I shall henceforth be that 
which you wished me to be to-day. You 
need fear no molestation from me; lL 
leave England, never to return. 


"Ete 


Robert Audley sat staring at these 
lines in hope less bewilderme nt. They 
were not in his friend’s familiar hand ; 
and yet they purported to be written by 
him, and were signed with his initials. 

Ile looked scrutinizingly at the face 
Luke Marks, thinking that perhaps some 
trick was being played upon him. 

“This was not written by George Tal- 
boys,” he s aud. 

“It was,” answered Luke Marks, “ it 
as written by Mr. Talboys, every line of 

- he wrote it with his own hand; but it 
Ww as his left hand, for he couldu’t use his 
right because of his broken arm.” 

Robert Audley looked up suddenly 
and the shadow of suspicion passed aw ay 
from his face. 

“T understand,” he said, “I under- 
stand. ‘Tell me all : tell me how it was 
that my poor fr iend was saved.” 

He could scarcely realize to himself yet 
that what he had heard could be true. 
He could scarcely believe that this frit nd 
whom he had so bitterly regrette sd might 
still clasp him by the hand in a happy 
future, when the darkness of the past 
should have cleared away. He was dazed 
and bewildered at first, and not able to 
understand this new hope which had 
dawned so suddenly upon him. 

«Tell me all,” he cried, “for mer 
sake, tell me everythin; g, and let me ti y to 
understand it if I ean.’ 

“Towas at w ork up at Atkinson’s farm 
last September,” said Luke Marks, 
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“helpin’ to stack the last o’ the corn, 
and as the nighest way from the farm to 
mother’s cottage was through the mea- 
dows at the back o’ the Court, I used to 
come that way ; and Phebe used to stand 
at the gate in the garden wall beyond the 
lime-walk, sometimes to have a chat with 
me, knowin’ my time o’ comin’ home. 
Sometimes she wouldn’t be there, and 
sometimes I’ve leapt the dry moat as 
parts the kitchen gardens from the mea- 
dows alongside of ’em, and have dropped 
in at the servants’ hall to have a glass of 
ale or a bit 0’ supper, as it might be. 

‘1 don’t know what Phacbe was a doin’ 
upon tle evenin’ of the seventh o’ Sep- 
tember—I rek’lect the date because Far- 
mer Atkinson paid me my wages all of a 
lump on that day, and I’d had to sign a 
bit of a receipt for the money he give me 
—I don’t know what she was a doin’, 
but she warn’t at the gate agen the lime- 
walk, so | went round to the other side 
0’ the gardens and jumped across the dry 
ditch ; for 1 wanted partic’ler to see her 
that night, as | was goin’ away to work 
upon a farm beyond Chelmsford the next 
day. Audley Foe clock struck nine as 
I was crossin’ the meadows between At- 
kinson’s and the Court, and it must ‘have 
been about a quarter past nine when I 
got into the kitchen garden. 

“1 crossed the garden, and went into 
the lime-walk; the nighest way to the 
servants’ hall took me through the shrub- 
bery and past the dry well. It was a 
dark night, but 1 knew my way well 
enough about the old place, and the light 
in the window of the servants’ hall looked 
red and comfortable through the darkness. 
1 was close against the mouth of the dry 
well when I heard a sound that made my 
blood creep. It was a groan; a groan of 
a man in pain, as was lyin’ somewhere hid 
among the bushes. 1 warn’t afraid of 
ghosts, and I warn’t afraid of anythink in 
a general way, but there was somethin’ in 
hearin’ this groan as chilled me to the 
very heart, and for a minute I was struck 
all of a heap and didn’t know what to do. 
But I heard the groan again, and then I 
began to search amongst the bushes. I 
found a man lyin’ hidden under a lot o’ 
laurels, and I thought at first he was u 
to no good, and I was a goin’ to collar him 
and take him to the house, when he caught 
me by the wrist without gettin’ up from 
the ground, but lookin’ at me very ear- 
nest, as 1 could see by the way his face 
was turned towards me in the darkness, 
and asked me who I was, and what I was, 
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and what I had to do with the folks 
the Court. 

“There was somethin’ in the way he 
spoke that toid me he was a rentleinan 
though I didn’t know him from Adam 
and couldn’t see his face ; and | answered 
his questions civil. 

“* 1 want to get away from this place,’ 
he said, ‘without bein’ seen by any liyiy’ 
creetur, remember that. I’ve been lyin’ 
here ever since four o’clock to-day, and 
Pm half dead, but I want to get ava, 
without bein’ seen, mind that? — 

“T told him that was easy enough, but 
I began to think my first thoughts of hin 
might have been right enough, after all. 
and that he couldn’t have been up to no 
good to want to sneak away sO precious 
quiet. 

« «Can you take me to any place where 
I can get a change of dry clothes,’ he 
says, ‘ without half a dozen people knowin’ 
it ?” 

“‘ He’d got up into a sittin’ attitude by 
this time, and 1 could see that his right 
arm hung loose by his side, and that he 
was in pain. 

“ T pointed to his arm, and asked him 
what was the matter with it ; but he only 
answered very quict like, ‘ Broken, my 
lad, broken. Not that that’s much,’ he 
says in another tone, speaking to himseli 
like, more than to me. ‘‘There’s broken 
hearts as well as broken limbs, and they're 
not so easy mended.’ 

“TI told him I could take him to 
mother’s cottage, and that he could dry 
his clothes there and welcome. 

“Can your mother keep a secret ?” he 
asked. 

“Well, she could keep one well 
enough, if she could remember it,’ I told 
him; ‘but you might tell her the secrets 
of all the Freemasons, and Foresters, ane 
Buffalers, and Oddfellers as ever was, t0- 
night ; and she’d have forgotten all about 
?em to-morrow mornin’.’ 

“He seemed satisfied with ‘this, and 
he got himself up by holdin’ on to me, 
for it seemed as if his limbs was S° 
cramped, the use of ’em was almost gone. 
I felt as he came agen me, that his clothes 
was wet and mucky. 

“You haven’t been and fell into the 
fish-pond, have you, sir?’ L asked. _ 

“He made no answer to my question ; 
he didn’t seem even to have heard it. 4 
could see now he was standin’ upon his 
feet that he was a tall, fine-made man, * 
head and shoulders higher than me. 
“<Take me to your mother’s cottagt, 
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he said, ‘and get me some dry clothes if 
vou can; Ul pay you well for your 
trouble.’ 

“T knew that the key was mostly left 
in the wooden gate in the garden wall, so 
[led him that way. He could scarcely 
walk at first, and it was only by leanin’ 
heavily upon my shoulder that he ma- 
naged to get along. 1 got him through 
the gate, leavin’ it unlocked behind me, 
and trustin’ to the chance of that not 
bein’ noticed by the under-gardener, who 
had the eare of the key, and was a eare- 
less chap enough. 1 took him across the 
meadows, and brought him up here, still 
keepin’ away from the village, and in the 
fields, where there wasn’t a creature to 
see us at that time o’ might; and so I got 
him into the room downstairs, where 
mother was a sittin’ over the fire gettin’ 
my bit o’ supper ready for me. 

“J put the strange chap in a chair 
agen the fire, and then for the first time 
I had a good look at him. I never see 
anybody in such a state before. Le was 
all over green damp and muck, and his 
hauds was scratched and cut to pieces. 
I got lus clothes off him how I could, for 
he was like a child in my hands, and sat 
starin’ at the fire as helpless as any baby ; 
only givin’ a long heavy sigh now and 
then, as if his heart was a goin’ to bust. 
He didn’t seem to know where he was; 
he didn’t seem to hear us nor to see us; 
he only sat starin’ straight before him, 
with his poor broken arm hanging loose 
by his side. 

“ Thinkin’ he was in a very bad way, I 
wanted to go and fetch Mr. Dawson to 
him, and I said somethin’ about it to 
mother. But queer as he seemed in his 
mind, he looked up quickly, as sharp as 
possible, and said, No, no; nobody was 
to know of his bein’ there except us 
two. 

“T asked if I should run and fetch a 
drop of brandy; and he said, Yes, I might 
do that. It was close upon eleven o’clock 
when L went into the public-house, and 
it_was strikin’ eleven as I got back 
home, 

“It was a good thing I’d fetched the 
brandy, for he was shiverin’ awful, and 
the edge of the mug rattled against his 
teeth. I had to force the spirit between 
em they were so tight locked, before he 
could drink it. At last he dropped into 
akind of a doze, a stupid sort of sleep, 
and began to nod over the fire, so I ran 
and got a blanket and wrapped him in it, 
and got him to lie down upon the press 
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bedstead in the room under this. I sent 
mother to bed, and I sat by the fire and 
watched him, and kep’ the fire up till if 
Was just upon daybreak, when he ’woke 
up all of a sudden with a start, and said 
he must go, directly minute. 

“T begged him not to think of sueh a 
thing, and told him he warn’t {it to move 
for ever so long; but he said he must go, 
and he got up, and though he staggered 
like, and at first could hardly stand steady 
two minutes together, he wouldn’t be 
beat, and he got me to dress him in his 
clothes as Vd dried and cleaned as wel! 
as | could while he jaid asleep. 1 did 
manage it at last, but the clothes was 
awlul spoiled, and he looked a dreadful 
objeck, with his pale face and a great cut 
on his forehead that Pd washed and tied 
up with a handkercher. Ue could only 
get his coat on by buttoning on it round 
his neck, for he couldn’t put a sleeve 
upon his broken arm. But he held out 
agen everything, though he groaned every 
now and then; and what with the seratehes 
and bruises on his hands, and the eut upon 
his forehead and his stiff limbs and lus 
broken arm, he’d plenty of call to groan ; 
and by the time it was broad daylight hi 
was dressed and ready to go. 

“¢What’s the nearest town to this 
upon the London road ?’ he asked me. 

“T toid him as the mighest town was 
Brentwood. 

“ «Very well, then,’ he says, ‘if you’l! 
go with me to Brentwood, and take me to 
some surgeon as ’}l set my arm, Pl giv 
you a five-pound note for that and all your 
other trouble.’ 

“ T told him that I was ready and willin’ 
to do anything as he wanted done; anc 
asked him if I shouldn’t go and see if | 
could borrow a cart from some of thy 
neighbours to drive him over in, for I tol: 
him it was a good six miles’ walk. 

“He shook his head, No, no, no, he 
said, he didn’t want anybody to know 
anything about him; he’d rather walk if. 

“‘ He did walk it; and he walked lik: 
a good un, too; though I know as ever) 
step he took o’ them six mile he took in 

vain; but he held out as he’d held out 
efore; I never see such a chap to hol 
out in all my blessed life. He had to 
stop sometimes and lean agen a gateway 
to get his breath; but he held out still 
till at last we got into Brentwood, anu 
then he says, ‘‘lake me to the nighest 
surgeon's,’ and I took him, and I waite: 
while he had his arm set in splints, whic: 
took a precious long time. ‘The surgeo: 
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wanted him to stay in Brentwood till he 
was better, but he said it warn’t to be 
heard on, he must get up to London 
without a minute’s loss of time; so the 
surgeon made him as comfortable as he 
could, considerin’, and tied up his arm in 
a sling.” 

Robert Audley started. A circumstance 
connected with his visit to Liverpool 
flashed suddenly back upon his memory. 
He remembered the clerk who had called 
him back to say that there was a pas- 
senger who took his berth on board the 
Victoria Regia within an hour or so of the 
vessel’s sailing; a young man with his 
arm in a sling, who had called himself by 
some common name, which Robert had 
forgotten. 

* When lis arm was dressed,” con- 
tinued Luke, “he says to the surgeon, 
*Can you give me a pencil to write some- 
thing before I go away?’ The surgeon 
smiles and shakes his head: ‘ You’ll never 
be able to write with that there hand to- 
day,’ he says, pointin’ to the arm as had 
just been dressed. ‘ P’raps not,’ the young 
chap answers quiet enough, ‘but I can 
write with the other.” ‘Can’t J write it 
for you?’ says the surgeon. ‘ No, thank 
you,’ answers the other; ‘what I’ve got 
to write is private. If vou can give me 
a couple of envelopes, Pll be obliged to 
you.’ 

“With that the surgeon goes to fetch 
the envelopes, and the young chap takes 
a pocketbook out of his coat-pocket with 
his left hand; the cover was wet and 
dirty, but the inside was clean enough, 
and he tears out a couple of leaves and 
begins to write upon ’em as you see; and 
he writes dreadful awk’ard with his left 
hand, and he writes slow, but he contrives 
to finish what you see, and then he puts 
the two bits o writiw into the envelopes 
as the surgeon brings him, and he seals 
‘em up, and he puts a pencil-eross upon 
one of ’em, and nothing on the other; 
and then he pays the surgeon for his 
trouble, and the surgeon says, ain’t there 
nothin’ more he can do for him, and can’t 
he persuade him to stay in Brentwood till 
his arm’s better; but he says no, no, it 
ain’t possible; and then he says to me, 
‘Come along 0’ me to the railway station, 
and Pll give you what lve promised.’ 

“So Ll went to the station with him. 
We was in time to catch the train as 
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stops at Brentwood at half after eight, 
and we had five minutes to spare. So he 
takes me into a corner of the platform, 
ud he says, ‘| wants you to deliver these 
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here letters for me,’ which I told him | 
was willin’, ‘Very well, then, he save. 
‘look here; you know Audley Court 
‘Yes,’ I says, ‘I ought to, for my swe. 
heart lives lady’s-maid there?” * Whos. 
lady’s-maid he says. So I tells hin 
‘My lady’s, the new lady what was oo. 
verness at Mr. Dawson’s.’ ‘Very well, 
then,’ he says; ‘this here letter with the 
cross upon the envelope is for Lady 
Audley, but you’re to be sure to give j 
into her own hands; and remember to 

take care as nobody sees you give it” | 

promises to do this, and he hands me the 
first letter. And then he says, ‘Do you 
know Mr. Audley, as is nevy to Sis 

Michae!?’ and I said, ‘Yes, I’ve heerd 
tell on him, and I’d heerd as he was a 
reg’lar swell, but affable and free-spoken’ 
(for I heerd hin tell on you, you know),” 

Luke added, parenthetically. ‘ ‘Now look 
here,’ the young chap says, ‘you're to 
give this other letter to Mr. Robert 
Audley, whose a stayin’ at the Sun Inn, 
in the village ;’ and I tells lim it’s al! 
right, as I’ve know’d the Sun ever since 
[I was a baby. So then he gives me the 
second letter, what’s got nothink wrote 
upon the envelope, and he gives me a 
five-pound note, accordin’ to promise; 
and then he says, ‘Good day, and thank 
you for all your trouble,’ and he gets 
into a second-class carriage ; and the last 
I sees of him is a face as white as a sheet 
of writin’ paper, and a great patch ot 
stickin’-plaster criss-crossed upou his fore- 
head.” 

“ Poor George! poor George !”’ 

“T went back to Audley, and I went 
straight to the Sun Inn, and asked for 
you, meanin’ to deliver both letters faith- 
ful, so help me God! then; but the land- 
lord told me as you’d started off that 
mornin’ for London, and he didn’t know 
when you'd come back, and he didn’t 
know the name o’ the place where you 
lived inLondon, though he said he thought 
it was in one o’ them law courts, such as 
Westminster Hall or Doctors’ Commons, 
or somethin’ like that. So what was | to 
do? Lcouldn’t send the letter by post, 
not knowin’ where to direct to, and 
couldn’t give it into your own hands, and 
I’d been told partikler not to let anybody 
else know of it; so I’d nothing to do but 
to wait and see if you come back, and bide 
my time for givin’ of it to you. 

“©T thought ’d go over to the Court 
in the evenin’ and see Phoebe, and tin 
out from her when there’d be a chance 
of my seein’ her lady, for I know sit 
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sould manage it if she liked. So I 
didn’t go to work that day, though |] 
ought to ha’ done, and I lounged and 

‘dled about until it was nigh upon dusk, 

and then I goes down to “the me: dows 
hind the Court, and there I finds Phaebe 
sure enough waitin’ agen the wooden door 

» the wall, on the look-out for me. 

“Well, L went into the shrubbery with 
her, and J was a turmin’ toward the 
old well, for we’d been in the habit of 

sittin’? upon the brickwork about it often 
of a summer’s evening, but Pharbe comes 
over as pale as a chost all of a sudden, 
and says, ‘ Not there! not there!’ So i 
sks, ‘Why not there ?? and she answers 
s she don’t know, but she feels nervous 
ike this evenin’, and she’s heerd as the 

Vs haunted. I tells her as that’s all 

1 pack 0’ gammon; but she says, whether 

t is or whe ‘ther it isn’t, she wont go agen 
the well. So we goes back to the cate, 

and she leans upon it talkin’ to me. 

“T hadn’t been talkin’ to her long 
hefore L see there was somethink wrong 
with her, and L told her as much. 

"7 ell, F she says, ‘1 ain’t quite my- 
self this evenin’, for Thad a upset yester- 
day, and I ain't “wot over it yet.’ 

“A upset,’ L says. ‘You had 
quarrel with your missus, 1 suppose.’ 

“She didn’t answer me directly, but 
she smiled the queerest smile as ever I 
vee, and presently she says :— 

“*No, Luke, it weren’t nothin’ o’ that 
kind ; and what? s more, nobody could be 
friendlier towards me. than my lady. I 
thiuk she’d do anythink for me a "most ; 
aud I think, whether it was a bit o’ far m- 

ng stock and furniture or such like, or 

‘iether it was the goodwill of a publie- 

uise, she wouldn’t refuse me anythink 

<I asked her, 

“«] couldn’t make out this, for it was 
ony a few days before as she’d told me 
her missus was selfish and extravagant, 
“ we might wait a long time before we 

ould get what we wanted from her. 

“Sol says to her, ‘ Why, this is rather 
uiden like, Phoe be? and she says, ‘ Yes, 

: IS sudden and she smiles ¢ again, just 

the same sort of smile as before. Upon 

(' Lturns round upon her sharp, and 
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: ‘Tl tell you what it is, my gal, you’re 
‘Keepin’ somethink from me ; somethink 
You've been told, or somethink you've 
out; and if you think you’re a 
cong ’ to try that game on with me, you'll 

ad you're very ch mistaken ; and so 
ve You warn,’ 
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“ But she laughed it off like, and s: ays, 

‘Lor, Luke, what could have put such 
fancies into your head ” 

~~. Says, “If Dve got fancies in my 
head, it’s you that have put ’em there 
and | tell you once more I wont stand no 
nonsense, and if you want to keep secret 
from the man as you’re a goin’ to marry, 
yowd better marry some -body else and 
keep secrets from him, for you wont do 
it from me, and so l tell you.’ 

“Upon which she begins to whimper a 
bit, but 1 takes no notice o’ that, but be- 
gins to question her about my lady, | 
had the letter marked with the peucil- 
cross In my pocket, and I wanted to tind 
out how L was to deliv er it. 

“*Perhaps other people can kee 
secrets as well as you,’ I said, ‘and per- 
haps other people can make friends as 
well as you. ‘There was a gentleman 
came here to see your missus yesterday, 
warn’t there—a tall young centlem: un with 
a brown beard ?” 

“Instead of answering of me like a 
C] hristian, my cousin P heebe bursts out a 
eryin’, and w rings her hands, and goes on 
awful, until ’m dashed if 1 can make out 
what she’s up to. 

“ But little by little I got it out of her, 
for L wouldn’t stand no nonsense; and 
she told me how she’d been sittin’ at work 
at the window of her little room, which 
was at the top of the house, right up in 
one of the gables, and overlooked the 
lime-walk and the shrubbery and the well, 
when she see my lady walkin’ with a 
strange gentleman, and they walked to- 
cether for a long time, until by-and-by 
they 

“Stop!” cried Robert Audley, 
know the rest.” 

“ Well, Phoebe told me all about what 
she see, and she told me as she’d met her 
lady almost directly afterwards, and some- 
thin’ had passed between ’em, not much, 
but enough to let her missus know that 
the servant what she looked down upon 
had found out that as would put her in 
that servant’s power to the last day of 
her life. 

‘And she is in my power, Luke,’ 
Phoebe; ‘and she’ll do anythin’ 
world for us if we keep her secret.’ 

“So you see both my Lady Audley and 
her maid thought as the gentieman as [ d 
seen safe off by the London train was 
lving dead at the bottom of the well. If 
I was to give the letter they'd find out 
the contrairy of this; and if I was to give 
the letter, Phebe and me would lose the 
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chance of gettin’ started in life by her 
missus. 

“So I kep’ the letter and kep’ my 
secret, and my lady kep’ hern, But L 
thought if she acted liberal by me, and 
gave me the money I wanted, free like, 
Vd tell her everythink and make her mind 
casy. 

* But she didn’t. Whatever she give 
me she throwed me as if ’'d been a dog. 
Whenever she spoke to me, she spoke as 
she might have spoken to a dog; and a 
dog she couldn’t abide the sight on. There 
was no word in her mouth that was too 
bad for me, there was no toss as she could 
vive her head that was too proud and 
scornful for me; and my blood biled agen 
her, and 1 kep’ my secret, and let her keep 
hern. J opencd the two letters and I 
read’em, but I couldn’t make much sense 
out of ’em, and I hid ’em away; and not 
a creature but me has seen ’em until this 
night.” 

Luke Marks had finished his story, and 
lay quietly enough, exhausted by having 
talked so long. He watched Robert 
Audiey’s face, fully expecting some re- 
proof, some grave lecture; for he had a 
vague consciousness that he had done 
wrong. 

But Robert did not lecture him; he 
had no faney for an office which he did 
not think himself fitted to perform. 

The clergyman will talk to him and 
comfort him when he comes to-morrow 
morning,” Mr, Audley thought; “and if 
the poor creature needs a sermon it will 
come better from his lips than from mine. 
What should I say to him? His sin has 
recoiled upon his own head; for had my 
lady’s mind been set at ease, the Castle 
Inn would not have been burned down. 
Who shall dare to try and order his own 
life alter this? who can fail to recognise 
God’s hand in this strange story ?” 

He thought very humbly of the deduc- 
tions he had made and acted upon. He 
remembered how implicitly he had trusted 
in the pitiful light of his own reason; but 
he was comforted by remembering also 
that he had tried simply and honestly to 
do his duty; faithfully alike to the dead 
and to the living. 

Robert Audley sat until long after day- 
break with the sick man, who fell into a 
heavy slumber a short time after he had 
finished his story. The old woman had 
dozed waatatalle throughout her son’s 
confession. Phebe was asleep upon the 

press bedstead in the room below; so the 
young barrister was the only watcher. 
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Hle could not sleep; he could only 
think of the story he had heard, Hf. 
could only thank God for his friend’ ae 
servation, and pray that he might be able 
to go to Clara Talboys, and say, « "oe 
brother still lives, and has been found.” 

Phoebe came up-stairs at eight o’clock 
ready to take her place at the sick bed. 
and Robert Audley went away to get : 
bed at the Sun Inn. He had had no more 
comfortable rest than such odd snatches 
of sleep as are to be got in railway car. 
riages and on board steamers, during th; 
last three nights, and he was completely 
worn out. Jt was nearly dusk when he 
awoke out of a long dreamless slumber 
and dressed himself before dining in the 
little sitting-room, in which he and George 
had sat together a few months before, 

The landlord waited upon him at dinner, 
and told him that Luke Marks had died 
at five o’clock that afternoon. “ He went 
off rather sudden like,” the man said, 
“but very quiet.” 

Robert Audley wrote a long letter that 
evening, addressed to Madame Taylor, 
eare of Monsieur Val, Villebrumeuse; a 
long letter in which he told the wretched 
woman who had borne so many names 
and was to bear a false one for the rest 0: 
her life, the story that the dying man had 
told him. 

“It may be some comfort to her t 
hear that her husband did not perish in lis 
youth by her wicked hand,” he thought, 
“if her selfish soul can hold any seuti- 
ment of pity or sorrow for others.” 





CHAPTER XL. 
RESTORED. 


Cuara Tatpoys returned to Dorsetsli 
to tell her father that his only son ha 
sailed for Australia upon the 9th of Sep- 
tember, and that it was most probable he 
yet lived, and would return to claim te 
forgiveness of the father he had neve: 
very particularly injured; except im U 
matter of having made that terrible m 
trimonial mistake which had exercised * 
fatal an influence upon his youth. 

Mr. Harcourt Talboys was fairly 20 
plused. Junius Brutus had never bees 
placed in such a position as this, and ste 
no way of getting out of this ale” 
by acting after his favourite model, ac 
‘Talboys was fain to be natural for once” 
his lite, and to confess that he had s* 
fered much uneasiness and pain of 
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about his only son since his conversation 
with Robert Audley; and that he would 
he heartily glad to take his poor boy to 
his arms, Whenever he should return to 
England. But when was he likely to 
return? aud how was he to be communi- 
cated with? That was the question. 
Robert Audley remembered the adver- 
tisements which he had caused to be in- 
serted in the Melbourne and Sydney 
papers. If George had re-entered either 
city alive, how was it that no notice had 
ever been taken of that advertisement ? 
Was it likely his friend would be in- 
diferent to his uneasiness? But then, 
again, it was just possible that George 
alboys had not happened to see this 
advertisement ; and, as he had travelled 
under afeigned name, neither his fellow- 
passengers nor the captain of the vessel 
would have been able to identify him with 
the person advertised for. What was to 
be done? Must they wait patiently till 
George grew weary of his exile, and re- 
turned to the friends who loved him; or 
were there any means to be taken by 
which his return might be hastened ? 
Robert Audley was at fault! Perhaps in 
the unspeakable relief of mind which he 
had experienced upon the discovery of his 
friend’s escape, he was unable to Jook 
beyond the one fact of that providential 
preservation. 

In this state of mind he went down to 
Dorsetshire to pay a visit to Mr. Talboys, 
who had given way to a perfect torrent 
of generous impulses, and had gone so far 
as to invite his son’s friend to share the 
prin hospitality of the square, red-brick 
mansion. 

Mr. Talboys had only two sentiments 
upon the subject of George’s story ; one 
was a natural relief and happiness in the 
thought that his son had been saved; the 
other was an earnest wish that my lady 
had been Ais wife, and that he might thus 
have had the pleasure of making a signal 
example of her. 

“It is not for me to blame you, Mr. 
Audley,” he said, “for having smuggled 
this guilty woman out of the reach of 
justice, and thus, as I may say, paltered 
with the laws of your country. I can 
only remark that, had the lady fallen into 
my hands, she would have been very dif- 
ferently treated.” 

It was in the middle of April when 
Robert Audley founda inimself once more 
under those black fir-trees beneath which 
his wandering thoughts had so often 


Straved since his first ‘meeting with Clara 
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Talboys. There were primroses and early 
violets in the hedges now, and the streams, 
which, upon his first visit, had been hard 
and frost-bound as the heart of Harcour' 
Talboys, had thawed, like that gentle- 
man, and ran merrily under the blackt horn 
bushes in the capricious April sunshine. 

Robert had a prim bed-room and an 
uncompromising dressing-room allotted to 
him in the square house, and he woke 
every morning upon a metallic spring- 
mattress which always gave him the ides 
of sleeping upon some musical instrument, 
to sce the sun glaring in upon him through 
the square white blinds, and lighting u) 
the two lacquered urns which adorned the 
foot of his blue iron bedstead, until they 
blazed like two tiny brazen lamps of the 
Roman period. 

A visit to Mr. Harcourt Talboys was 
perhaps rather more like a return to boy- 
hood and boarding-school than is quite 
consonant with the Sybarite view of 
human enjoyment. There were the same 
curtainless windows, and narrow strips of 
bedside carpet; the same clanging bell in 
the early morning; the same uncompro- 
mising servants filing into a long dining- 
room to assist at perhaps the same prayers ; 
and there was altogether rather too muc): 
of the “private academy for the sons of 
gentlemen preparing for the church anc 
the army,” in the Talboys establishment.’ 

But if the square-built, red-brick man- 
sion had been the palace of Armida, and 
the prim, linen-jacketed man represented 
by a legion of houris, Robert Audley could 
have searcely seemed better satisfied wit! 
his entertainment. 

He awoke to the sound of the clanging 
bell, and made his toilet in the cruel early 
morning sunshine, which is bright with- 
out being cheerful, and makes you wink 
without making you warm. He emulated 
Mr. Hareourt Talboys in the matter of 
shower-baths and cold water, and emergei 
prim and blue as that gentleman himself, 
as the clock in the hall struck seven, to 


join the master of the house in his ante- 


breakfast constitutional under the fir-trees 
in the stiff plantation. 

But there was generally a third person 
who assisted in these constitutional pro- 
menades, and that third person was Clara 
‘alboys, who used to walk by her father’s 
side, more beautiful than the morning,— 
for that was sometimes dull and cloudy, 
while she was always fresh and bright,— 
in a broad-leaved straw hat and flapping 
blue ribbons, one quarter of an inch of 
which Mr. Audley would have esteemed 






















































a prouder decoration than ever adorned a 
favoured creature’s button-hole. 

Absent George was often talked of in 
these morning walks, and Robert Audley 
seldom took his place at the long break- 
fast table without remembering the morn- 
ing upon which he had first sat in that 
room, telling his friend’s story, and hating 
Clara Talboys for her cold self-possession. 
He knew her better now, and knew that 
she was one of the most noble and beau- 
tiful of women, But had she yet dis- 
covered how dear she was to her brother’s 
friend? = tobert used to wonder some- 
uumes if it were possible that he had not 
yet betrayed himself; if it could be pos- 
sible that the love which made her very 
presence a magical influence to him, had 
failed to make itself known by some in- 
advertent glance, by some unconscious 
iremble in the voice, that seemed to take 
another tone wlien he addressed her. 

The dull life in the square-built house 
was only relieved now and then by a stiff 
dinner party, at wlich a few country 
people assembled to bore each other by 
niutual consent; and by oceasional in- 
rouds of morning eallers, who took the 
drawing-room by storm, and held it for 
about an hour, to the utter discomfiture 
of Mr. Audley. That gentleman nourished 
sentiments of peculiar malevolence upon 
the subject of the fresh-ecoloured young 
country squires, who generally appeared 
with their mammas and sisters upon these 
occasions. 

It was impossible, of course, that these 
young men could come within the radius 
of Clara’s brown eyes without falling 
wildly in love with her; and it was im- 
possible, therefore, that Robert Audley 
could do otherwise than furiously hate 
them as impertinent rivals and interlopers. 
lic was jealous of anybody and everybody 
who came into the region inhabited by 
iliose calm brown eyes ; jealous of a fat 
widower of cight-and-forty ; of an elderly 
baronet with purple whiskers ; of the old 
women about the neighbourhood whom 
Clara ‘Talboys visited and ministered to; 
of the flowers in the conservatory, which 
occupied so much of her time and dis- 
traeted her attention from him. 

Ai first they were very ceremonious 
towards each other, and were only fami- 
har and friendly upon the one subject of 
but, little by little, 
a pleasant Intimacy arose between them, 
and before the first three weeks of Ro- 
bert’s visit had elapsed, Miss Talboys 
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George’s adventures: 
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in hand and lecturing him on the pur. 
— life he had led so long, and the 
ittle use he had made of the talents ang 
opportunities that had been given to hin, 
How pleasant it was to be lectured py 
the woman he loved! Tow pleasant j 
was to humiliate himself and depreciate 
himself before her! How delightful j 
was to get such splendid opportunities 
of hinting that if his life had been sancti. 
fied by an object, he might indeed hare 
striven to be something better than ay 
idle flaxeur upon the smooth pathways 
that have no particular goal; that, blessed 
by the ties which would have given g 
solemn purpose to every hour of his ex. 
istence, he might indeed have fought the 
battle earnestly and unflinchingly. He 
gcneral!y wound up with a gloomy in- 
sinuation to the eifect that it was ouly 
likely he would drop quietly over the 
edge of the Temple Gardens some after. 
noon, when the river was bright and 
placid in the low sunlight, and the little 
children had gone home to their tea. 

“Do you think I can read French 
novels and smoke mild Turkish until | 
am three-score-and-ten, Miss ‘Talboys*?” 
he asked. ‘ Do you think that there 
will not come a day in which my meer- 
schaums will be foul, and the Frenel 
novels more than usually stupid, and lite 
altogether such a dismal monotony that | 
shall want to get rid of it somehow or 
other ?” 

I am sorry to say that while this hypo- 
critical young barrister was holding forth 
in this despondent way, he had mentally 
sold up his bachelor possessions, | 10- 
cluding all Michel Levy’s publications 
and half-a-dozen solid silver-mounted 
meerschaums; pensionedoff Mrs. Maloney, 
and laid out two or three thousand pounes 
in the purchase of a few acres ol verdant 
shrubbery and sloping lawn, embosoned 
amid which there should be a Saly 
cottage ornée, whose rustic casemells 
should glimmer out of bowers of myrue 
and clematis to see themselves reflected 
in the purple bosom of the lake. 

Of course Clara Talboys was far trom 
discovering the drift of these melancholy 
lanientations. She recommended Mr. 
Audley to read hard and think serious!) 
of his profession, and begin life im Tew 
earnest. It was a hard, dry sort of 
istence perhaps which she recommended; 
a life of serious work and application, 7 
which he should strive to be uselul \ 
his fellow-creatures, and win a reputatlo! 
for himself. Mr. Audley almost made ® 
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wry face at the thought of such a barren 
spect. 

a Pd do all that,” he thought, “and 
do it earnestly, if I could be sure of a 
reward for my labour. If she would 
accept my reputation when it was won, 
and support me in the struggle by her 
beloved companionship. But what if she 
sends me away to fight the battle, and 
marries some hulking country squire 
while my back is turned ?” 

Being naturally of a vacillating and 
dilatory disposition, there is no saying 
how long Mr. Audley might have kept 
his secret, fearful to speak and break the 
charm of that uncertainty which, though 
not always hopeful, was very seldom 
quite despairing, had not he been hurried 
by the impulse of an unguarded moment 
into a full confession of the truth. 

He had stayed five weeks at Grange 
Heath, and felt that he could not, in 
common decency, stay any longer; so 
he had packed his portmanteau one plea- 
sant May morning, and had announced 
his departure. 

Mr. Talboys was not the sort of man 
to utter any passionate lamentations at 
the prospect of losing his guest, but he 
expressed himself with a cool cordiality 
which served with him as the strongest 
demonstration of friendship. 

“We have got on very well together, 
Mr. Audley,” he said, “and you have 
been pleased to appear sutliciently happy 
in the quiet routine of our orderly house- 
hold; nay, more, you have conformed to 
our little domestic regulations in a manner 
which [ cannot refrain from saying I take 
as an especial compliment to myself.” 

Robert bowed. How thankful he was 
to the good fortune which had never suf- 
fered him to oversleep the signal of the 
clanging bell, or led him away beyond 
the ken of clocks at Mr. Talboys’ lun- 
cheon hour. | 

“IT trust as we have got on so remark- 
ably well together,” Mr. Talboys resumed, 
“you will do me the honour of repeating 
your visit to Dorsetshire whenever you 
feel inclined. You will find plenty of 
sport amongst my farms, and you will 
meet with every politeness and attention 
Irom my tenants, if you like to bring 
your gun with you.” 

Robert responded most heartily to 
these friendly overtures. He declared 
that there was no earthly occupation 
that was more agreeable to him than 
Partridge shooting, and that he should be 
only too delighted to avail himself of the 
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privilege so kindly offered to him. He 
could not help glancing towards Clara as 
he said this. The pertect lids drooped a 
little over the brown eyes, and the faintest 
shadow of a blush illuminated the beau- 
tiful face. 

But this was the young barrister’s last 
day in Elysium, and there must be a 
dreary interval of days and nights and 
weeks and months before the first of 
September would give him an excuse for 
returning to Dorsetshire. A dreary in- 
terval which fresh-coloured young squires, 
or fat widowers of eight-and-forty, might 
use to his disadvantage. It was no won- 
der, therefore, that he contemplated this 
dismal prospect with moody despair, and 
was bad company for Miss Talboys that 
morning. 

But in the evening after dinner, when 
the sun was low in the west, and Har- 
court ‘Talboys closeted in his library upon 
some judicial business with his lawyer and 
a tenant farmer, Mr. Audley grew a little 
more agreeable, He stood by Clara’s side 
in one of the long windows of the draw- 
ing-room watching the shadows deepening 
in the sky and the rosy light growing every 
moment rosier as the day died out. He 
could not help enjoying that quiet é:/e-7- 
(éte, though the shadow of the next 
morning’s express which was to carry 
him away to London loomed darkly across 
the pathway of his joy. Ile could noi 
help being happy in her presence; for- 
getful of the past, reckless of the future. 

‘They talked of the one subject which 
was always a bond of union between them. 
They talked of her lost brother George. 
She spoke of him in a very melancholy 
toue this evening. How could she be 
otherwise than sad, remembering that if 
he lived—and she was not even sure of 
that—he was a lonely wanderer far away 
from all who loved him, and carrying tlic 
memory of a blighted life wherever he 
went.- In the sombre twilight stillness 
she spoke of him thus, with her hands 
clasped and the tears trembling in her 
eyes. 

“ T cannot think how papa can be so 
resigned to my poor brother’s absence,” 
she said, “for he does love him, Mr. 
Audley; even you must have seen lately 
that he does love him. But I cannot 
think how he can so quietly submit to hus 
absence. If I were a man, 1 would go 
to Australia, and find him, and bring him 
back; if he was still to be found among 
the living,” she added, in a lower voice. 

She turned her face away from Robert, 
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and looked out at the darkening sky. He 
laid his hand upon her arm. It trembled 
in spite of him, and his voice trembled, 
too, as he spoke to her. 

“ Shall Z go to look for vour brother ?” 
he said, 

“Your? She turned her head, and 
looked at him earnestly through her tears. 
“You, Mr. Audley! Do you think that 
1 could ask you to make such a sacrifice 
for me, or for those L love ?” 

« And do you think, Clara, that I should 
(think any sacrifice too great an one if it 
vere made for you? Do you think there 
is any voyage I would refuse to take, if L 
knew that you would welcome me when 
1 came home, and thank me tor having 
served you faithfully? I will go from 
one end of the continent of Australia to 
the other to look for your brotber, if you 
please, Clara; and will never return alive 
unless I bring him with me, and will take 
my chance of what reward you shall give 
me for my labour.” 

Her head was bent, and it was some 
moments before she answered him. 

“You are very good and generous, 
Mr. Audley,” she said, at last, “and I 
fecl this offer too much to be able to 
thank you for it. But—what you speak 
of could never be. By what right could 
[ accept such a sacrifice ?” 

« By the right which makes me your 
bounden slave for ever and ever, whether 
you will or no. By the nght of the love 
1 bear you, Clara,” cried Mr. Audley, 
dropping on his knees,—rather awk- 
wardly, it must be confessed—and cover- 
ing a ‘soft little hand, that he had found 
half-hidden among the folds of a silken 
dress, with passionate kisses, 

“7 love vou, Clara,” he said, “TI love 
you. You may eall for your father, and 
have me turned out of the house this 
moment, if you like; but I shall go on 
loving you all the same; and I shall love 
you for ever and ever, whether you will 
or no.” 

The little hand was drawn away from 
his, but not with a sudden or angrv ges- 
ture, and it rested for one moment lightly 
and tremulously upon Ins dark hair. 

“Clara, Clara!’ he murmured, in a 
low pleading voice, “shall I go to Aus- 
tralia to look for your brother?” 

There was no answer. I don’t know 
how it is, but there is scarcely anything 
more delicious than silence in such cases, 
Every moment of hesitation Is a tacit 
avowal; every pause is a tender con- 
fession. 
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Mr. Harcourt Talhoys coming into the 
lamp-lit room a quarter of an hour after. 
wards, found Robert Audley alone and 
had to listen to a revelation which very 
much surprised him. Like all self-sufh. 
cient people, he was tolerably blind to 
everything that happened under his nose 
and he had fully believed that. his pa 
society, and the Spartan regularity of 
his household, had been the attractions 
which had made Dorsetshire delighifui to 
his guest. - 

He was rather disappointed, therefore; 
but he bore his disappointment: pretty 
well, and expressed a placid and rather 
stoical satisfaction at the turn which 
affairs had taken. 

“IT have only one more point upon 
which I wish to obtain your consent, my 
dear sir,” Robert said, when almost every- 
thing had been pleasantly settled. “Our 
honeymoon trip, with your permission, 
wil be to Australia.” 

Mr. Talboys was taken aback by this. 
He brushed something like a tearful mist 
away from his hard grey eyes as he offered 
Robert his hand. 

“You are going to look for my son,” he 
said. “ Bring me back my boy, and I 
will freely forgive you for having robbed 
me of my daughter.” 


So Robert Audley went back to Lon- 
don, to surrender his chambers in Hg- 
tree-court, and to make all due inquines 
about such ships as sailed from Liverpool 
for Sydney in the month of June. 

He went back a new man, with new 
hopes, new cares, new prospects, new 
purposes; with a life that was so entirely 
changed that he looked out upon a world 
in which everything wore a radiant and 
rosy aspect, and wondered how it could 
ever have seemed such a dull, neutral 
tinted universe. 

He had lingered vutil after luncheon 
at Grange Heath, and it was in the dusky 
twilight that he entered the shady Temple 
courts and found his way to his chambers. 
He tound Mrs. Maloney scrubbing the 
stalrs, as was her wont upon a Saturday 
evening, and he had to make his way 
upward amidst an atmosphere of soap) 


steam, that made the banisters greasy 
under his touch. 9 
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‘he laundress said, as she rose from her 
inees and flattened herscif against the 
wall to enable Robert to pass her, “ and 
there’s some parrcels, and there’s a gen- 
tleman which has called ever so many 
times, and is waitin’ to-night, for I towld 
him vou’d witten to me to say your rooms 
were to be airred.” 

“Very good, Mrs. M.; you may get 
me some dinner and a pint of sherry as 
soon as you like, and see that my luggage 
is all right, if you please.” 

He walked quietly up to his room to 
see who his visitor was. He was not 
likely to be anybody of consequence. A 
dun, perhaps; for he had left his affairs 
in the wildest confusion when he ran off 
in answer to Mr. Talboys’ invitation, 
and had been much too high up in the 
sublime Heaven of love to remember 
aay such sublunary matters as unsettled 
tailors’ bills. 

He opened the door of his sitting-room, 
and walked in. The canaries were sing- 
ing their farewell to the setting sun, and 
the faint, yellow light was flickering upon 
the geranium leaves. The visitor, who- 
ever he was, sat with his back to the 
window and his head bent upon his breast. 
But he started up as Robert Audley 
entered the room, and the young man 
uttered a great ery of delight and sur- 
prise, and opened his arms to his lost 
friend, George Taiboys. 

Mrs. Maloney had to fetch more wine 
and more dinner from the tavern which 
she honoured with her patronage, and 
the two voung men sat deep into the 
night by the hearth which had so long 
been lonely. 

We know how much Robert had to 
tell. He touched lightly and tenderly 
upon that subject which he knew was 
cruelly painful to his friend; he said very 
little of the wretched woman who was 
Wearing out the remnant of her wicked 
life in the quiet suburb of the forgotten 
Belgian city. 

George 'lalboys spoke very briefly of 
that sunny seventh of September, upon 
which he had left his friend sleeping by 
the trout stream while he went to accuse 
his false wife of that conspiracy which 
had well-nigh broken his heart. 

“God knows that from the moment in 
Which I sank into the black pit, knowing 
the treacherous hand that had sent me to 
What might have been my death, my 
chief thought was of the safety of the 
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pon my feet upon a mass of slush and 
ure, but my shoulder was bruised, and 
my arm broken against the side of the 
well. I was stunned and dazed for a 
few minutes, but I roused myself by an 
effort, for 1 felt that the atmosphere I 
breathed was deadly. I had my Austra- 
lian experiences to help me in my peril, 
and I could climb like acat. The stones 
of which the well was built were rugged 
and irregular, and I was able to work 
my way upwards by planting my feet in 
the interstices of the stones, and resting 
my back at times against the opposite 
side of the well, helping myself as well 
as I could with my hands, though one 
arm was crippled. It was hard work, 
Bob, and it seems strange enough that a 
man who had long professed himself 
weary of his life should take so much 
trouble to preserve it. I.think I must 
have been working upwards of half-an- 
hour before I got to the top; I know 
the time seemed an eternity of pain and 
peril. It was impossible for me to leave 
the place until after dark without being 
observed, so I hid myself behind a clump 
of laurel-bushes and laid down on the 
crass faint and exhausted to wait for 
nightfall. The man who found me there 
told you the rest, Robert.” 

“Yes, my poor old friend—yes, 
told me all.” 

George had never returned to Australia 
after all. He had gone on board the 
Victoria Regia, but had afterwards ex- 
changed his berth for one in another 
vessei belonging to the same owners, and 
had gone to New York, where he had 
stayed as long as he could support the 
weariness of his exile; as long as he 
could endure the loneliness of an ex- 
istence which separated him from every 
friend he had ever known. 

* Jonathan was very kind to me, Bob,” 
he said; “I had enough money to enable 
me to get on pretty well in my own quiet 
way, and 1 meant to have started on the 
Jalifornian gold-fields to get more when 
that was gone, I might have made plenty 
of friends had I pleased, but I carried the 
old bullet in my breast; and what sym- 
pathy could I have with men who knew 
nothing of my grief? I yearned for the 
strong. grasp of your hand, Bob ; the 
friendly touch of the hand which had 
cuided me through the darkest passage 


of my life.” 


woman who had betrayed me. JT fell 






























































CHAPTER XLUI1. 
AT PEACE. 


Two years have passed since the May 
twilight in which Robert found his old 
friend; and Mr. Audley’s dream of a 
fairy cottage has been realized between 
Teddington Locks and Hampton Bridge, 
where, amid a little forest of foliage, 
there is a fantastical dwelling-place of 
rustic woodwork, whose latticed windows 
look out upon the river. Here amongst 
the lilies and the rushes on the sloping 
bank, a brave boy of eight years old plays 
with a toddling baby who peeps wonder- 
ingly from his nurse’s arms at that other 
baby in the purple depth of the quiet 
water. 

Mr. Audley is a rising man upon the 
home circuit by this time, and has dis- 
tinguished himself in the great breach of 
promise case of Hobbs v. Nobbs, and has 
convulsed the Court by his deliciously 
comic rendering of the faithless Nobbs’s 
amatory correspondence. The handsome 
dark-eyed boy is Master George Talboys, 
who declines musa at Eton, and fishes for 
tadpoles in the clear water under the 
spreading umbrage beyond the ivied walls 
of his academy. But he comes very often 
to the fairy cottage to see his father, who 
lives there with his sister and his sister’s 
husband; and he is very happy with his 
uncle Robert, his aunt Clara, and the 
pretty baby who has just begun to toddle 
on the smooth lawn that slopes down to 
the water’s brink, upon which there is a 
little Swiss boat-house and landing-stage 
where Robert and George moor their 
slender wherries. 

Oiher people come to the cottage near 
Teddington. A bright, merry-hearted girl, 
aud a grey-bearded gentleman, who has 
survived the trouble of his life, and bat- 
tled with it as a Christian should. 

It is more than a year since a black- 
edged letter, writien upon foreign paper, 
came to Robert Audley, to announce the 
death of a certain Madame Taylor, wh 
had expired peacefully at Villebrumeuse, 
dying afier a long illness, which Monsieur 
Val describes as a maladie de langueur. 

Another visitor comes to the cottage 
in this bright summer of ]1861—a frank, 
generous-hearted young man, who tosses 
the baby and plays with Georgey, and is 
especially great in the management of the 
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boats, which are never idle when §; 
Harry Towers is at Teddington, ~ 

There is a pretty rustic smoking-room 
over the Swiss boat-house, in which the 
gentlemen sit and smoke in the summer 
evenings, and whence they are summoned 
by Clara and Alicia to drink tea, and eat 
strawberries and cream upon the lawn, 

Audley Court is shut up, and a grim 
old rsa es reigns paramount in the 
mansion which my lady’s ringing laughter 
once made musical. A curtain hangs be. 
fore the pre-Raphaelite portrait ; and the 
blue mould which artists dread gathers 
upon the Wouvermanns and Poussins 
the Cuyps and Tintorettis. The house 
is often shown to inquisitive visitors, 
though the baronet is not informed of that 
fact, and people admire my lady’s rooms, 
and ask many questions about the pretty, 
fair-haired woman who died ead 

Sir Michael has no fancy to return to 
the familiar dwelling-place in which he 
once dreamed a brief dream of impossible 
happiness. He remains in London until 
Alicia shall be Lady Towers, when he is 
to remove to a house he has lately bought 
in Hertfordshire, on the borders of his 
son-in-law’s estate. George Talboys is 
very happy with his sister and his old 
friend. He is a young man yet, remen- 
ber, and it is not quite impossible that he 
may by-and-by find some one who will 
be able to console him for the past. That 
dark story of the past fades little by litile 
every day, and there may come a time 
in which the shadow my lady’s wicked- 
ness has cast upon the young man’s life 
will utterly vanish away. 

‘Lhe meerschaums and the French novels 
have been presented to a young Templar, 
with whom Robert Audley had_ been 
friendly in his bachelor days; and Mrs. 
Maloney has a little pension paid her 
quarterly, for her care of the canaries and 
geraniums. Loge 

I hope no one will take objection to 
my story because the end of it leaves the 
good people all happy and at peace. lt 
my experience of life has not been very 
long, it has at least been manifold; and] 
can safely subscribe to that which a 
mighty king and a great philosopher de- 
clared, when he said, that neither the 
experience of his youth nor of hus age 
had ever shown him “ the righteous lor 
saken, nor his seed begging their bread. 
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— OSBORNE’S 
ANALYSED PROVISIONS. 


HE above have been subjected to upwards of Two 

Thousand Analyses during the last five years, as 
certified by the Analyst, copies of whose reports may 
be had on application. 

GrecrGE OsBorNzE is now enabled, by the magnitude 
of his connection, to supply all first-class Provisions at 
such prices as to ensure a saving of 15 per cent. to the 
purchaser. 





PACKAGES GRATIS. 


OSBORNE'S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, 


Osborne House, 30, Ludgate Hill, near St. Paul’s, 
London, E.C. 


CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 


COUGHS, WHOOPING-COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVER, AGUE, DIPHTHERIA, HYs- 
TERIA, RHEUMATISM, DIARRH@A, SPASMS, and COLIC, are immediately relieved by a dose of 
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TRADE —_|@| °CHLORODYNE. | MARK. 
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((HLORODYN E is a liquid taken in drops, according to age. It invariably 
relieves pain, of whatever kind ; creates a calm, refreshing sleep ; allays irritation of the 
nervous system, when all other remedies fail ; leaving no bag effects, ake opium or laudanum, 
and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 

Among invalids, it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheumatism, gout, &c. ; it soothes the weary 
achings of consumption, relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, aad expectoration, and cures 
all chest affections, such as asthma,-bronchitis, palpitation, &e.; it checks diarrhoea, alvine dis- 
cltrzes, or spasms and colics of the intestines, &c. 


EBXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 

From W. Vassatirus Perric#w, M.D.—“I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with ony 
medicine so efficacious as an Antisspasmodic and Sedative, I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrh.ea, 
anc ether diseases, and am most. perfectly satisfied with the results.” Ey. 2 

Svom Dr, M‘Mitimaw, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*‘ I consider it the most valuable medicine known. 

»C. Baxur, Esq., M.D., of Bideford.—“ It is without doubt the most certain and valuable Anodyne we 


aye, 


_ From C. V. Ripowt, Esq., Surgeon, — As an Astringent in severe Diarrhwa, and Anti-spasmodic 


& Colie, with Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a Sedative in Neuraigia and fic- 
wwloureux, its effects were very remarkable, In Uterine affections I have found it extremely valuable. 


AUTION.—Beware of spurious imitations or substitutes. Each bottle of the genuine bears 
*‘sovernment Stamp, with the words “‘ DR. J., COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” engraved 
Kereon in white letters. “ ie 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s, Qd. and 4s, 6d., by the sole Agent and Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 
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A LUXURY FOR ALL. 





HE attention of families is respectfully invited to the merit of 
BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, which is 


generally esteemed a household requisite. 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, &., 


it is inexpensive, very easily prepared, and suitable for all seasons, 


FOR LIGHT BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS, 


it requires only to be boiled with milk for four minutes, and taken with 
sugar ; and being very wholesome and of easy digestibility, it is a favon- 
rite diet for children. 


Its unequalled quality is its highest recommendation, and is sufficient 
to retain the preference it has always received over similar articles, the 
substitution of which would be prevented by families writing upon orders 


“BROWN AND POLSON’S.” 





RECIPES FROM FRANCATELLI'S “COOK’S GUIDE.” 


INFANTS’ FOOD. 


To one dessert-spoonful of Brown and Polson, mixed with a wineglassful of cold water, 
add halfa pint of boiling water ; stir over the tire for five minutes ; sweeten to taste; 1! 
the infant is being brought up by the hand, this food should then be mixed with milk— 
not otherwise, as the use of two different milks would be injurious. 


SAVOY SPONGE. 


Put six yolks of eggs into a basin ; add eight ounces of pounded sugar, a small pinch of 
salt, and a few drops of essence of lemon ; work these together with a wooden spoon for 
ten minutes; then add four ounces of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, and also the six 
whites whisked into a firm froth ; these must be lightly incorporated ; next, gently pout 
the batter into a mould or tin, which must have been previously very thinly spread smo 
with clarified butter, and coated with finely sifted sugar ; bake the cake in a very mode- 
rately-heated oven, and when done, turn it out of its mould. 


MEHL-PRIE, OR GERMAN THICK CREAM. 


To two ounces of Brown and Polson, add one pint of milk, two ounces of loaf suga% 
and a few drops of vanilla ; stir the whole over the fire for ten minutes, and pour it 1 
custard cups ; strew some ratafias over the surface, and serve with the supper tray- 
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